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PREFACE. 


If  one  of  my  readers  should  innocently  suppose  I 
had  attempted  to  crowd  Europe  and  the  East  into 
two  such  volumes  as  these,  he  will  be  happily  dis- 
appointed. I  have  seized  upon  many  of  the  most 
striking  points  of  observation,  characteristic  of  the 
lands  I  visited,  given  my  impressions  with  frankness, 
freshness,  and  perfect  freedom,  taking  the  reader  with 
me  in  my  journey  to  share  its  excitements  and  pleas- 
ures, with  none  of  its  perils  or  pains.  A  thousand 
things  have  been  left  imsaid  that  were  not  by  any 
means  unseen. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  to  show  my  readers  things 
as  they  are  in  the  worlds  of  art  and  nature,  public 
and  social  life,  never  violating  the  sacredness  of  the 
domestic  circle,  but  faithfully  portraying  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  in  every  land  I  saw,  this 
was  my  aim  by  the  way,  this  has  been  my  aim  in 
preparing  these  volumes. 


IV  PREFACE. 


Mj  year  abroad  was  one  of  almost  unmingled  en- 
joyment. Leaving  liome  a  wretched  invalid,  with 
hut  a  faint  prospect  of  returning  to  a  grave,  I  gath- 
ered health  and  strength  with  every  month  of  travel. 
In  every  land,  new  friends  or  old  ones  gave  me  a  glad 
greeting.  Young  and  ardent  companions  hung  on 
my  steps,  ministered  to  my  wants  with  filial  kindness, 
strengthened  me  in  weakness,  sheltered  me  in  hours 
of  danger,  and  endeared  themselves  to  me  by  devotion 
never  to  be  forgotten  nor  repaid.  One  of  my  travel- 
ling companions,  J.  J.  Rankin,  died  in  Florence,  and  I 
buried  him  there.  Two  of  them,  Chester  N.  Righter 
and  George  E.  Hill,  went  abroad  with  me,  and  came 
back  with  me,  sharing  all  my  experiences,  and,  as  I 
verily  believe,  under  all  circumstances  preferring  my 
safety  and  comfort  to  their  own.  It  is  but  a  poor 
return  I  make  them,  to  record  their  names  on  this 
introductory  page,  and  to  ask  the  reader  to  think 
of  them  as  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  scenes  tlirough 
which  he  is  led  in  these  volumes.  But  not  to  them 
only,  though  chiefly,  do  I  feel  the  sweet  constraint 
of  gratitude  when  I  recall  the  memories  of  the 
year.  To  those  kind  friends,  in  every  land,  whose 
hospitahty  I  enjoyed,  as  free  as  undeserved,  I 
send  with  these  sheets  my  thanks,  and  earnest  hopes 
of  meeting  them  at  the  end  of  another  pilgi-im- 
age.      Here    I   coidd  write   their    names  and  make 
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this  a  brilliant  page,  but  thej  are  written  on  another 
tablet. 

If  my  friends  at  home  and  abroad  shall  find  in 
reading  these  pages  but  a  small  part  of  the  pleasm-e 
that  I  have  had  in  gathering  the  materials  and  arrang- 
ing them  for  their  use,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  give  them 
more  from  the  same  notes,  which  are  far  from  being 
exhausted. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE     OUTWARD     VOYAGE. 

Leaving  Home — On  the  Sea — The  Voj-age — A  Storm — A  Wreck — 
A  Man  Overboard — Land. 

It  was  a  sad  hour,  that  last  and  parting  one.  For 
years  my  heart  had  yearned  for  this  foreign  tour,  till 
at  times  I  felt  as  if  I  must  go  or  die.  To  see  the 
world,  to  see  the  Old  World,  England  and  Italy,  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  had  grown  to  he  a  passion,  and 
when  it  was  at  last  determined  that  I  shottld  go,  I  lay 
awake  all  night  for  joy  to  think  of  it.  But  thinking 
of  going  was  one  thing,  and  going  was  another.  Now 
that  it  was  a  real  event  in  the  very  present,  not  a 
future  joy,  the  romance  of  the  thing  faded,  and  the 
journey  became  an  exile.  To  go  as  an  invalid,  ban- 
ished by  the  doctors,  who  had  no  more  pills  or  pow- 
ders to  bestow,  to  leave  those  dearer  than  life  to  hnd 
life  afar,  to  look  sickness  and  perhaps  death  in  the 
face,  among  strangers  in  strange  lands  and  seas,  to 
embark  on  a  voyage  without  the  power  to  make  ready 
for  it,  trusting  to  the  kindness  of  others  to  prepare 
the  way,  while  I  lay  passive  waiting  for  the  hour  of 
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The  passengers. 


separation,  if  all  these  were  enough  to  excuse  a  man 
for  sadness  in  his  departiu'e,  they  were  mine.  And 
when  I  left  my  bed  at  home  for  one  on  the  good  ship 
Devonshire,  Captain  Hovey,  on  the  morning  of  April 
7,  I  had  a  load  of  lead  in  my  bosom  that  weighed 
heavily  there.  It  was  strange  to  me,  as  we  gathered 
at  the  pier,  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and 
their  friends,  who  had  assembled  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  were  in  as  fine  a  flow  of  spirits 
as  if  they  were  going  out  for  a  yachting  excursion  in 
the  bay.  Health  and  gladness  were  in  every  face  that 
met  mine,  and  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  not  feel 
worse  for  seeing  that  others  felt  so  much  better. 

Yet  it  was  a  glad  day :  a  fair,  bland  spring  morn- 
ing, and  love  could  not  have  asked  a  brighter  smile 
of  heaven  for  one  who  was  going  away.  A  host  of 
friends  gave  me  their  last  looks  and  words  at  the 
wharf,  others  went  down  the  bay,  and  saw  me  safely 
in  the  narrow  house,  called  by  courtesy  a  state-room ; 
and  there  they  left  me,  alone  at  sea. 

I  went  on  deck  and  waved  them  one  more  adieu ; 
fancied  I  could  catch  their  wafted  prayers  as  they 
were  borne  back  to  the  city,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  that  the  wide  waters  were  between  me  and 
home.      It  was  strange  and  trying. 

And  now  I  began  to  look  about  among  the  passen- 
gers, and  gradually  to  learn  who  was  who.  We  had 
about  thirty  in  the  cabin,  five  of  them  clergymen, 
eight  or  ten  ladies,  and  all  disposed  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable.  A  reasonable  admixture  of  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  young  and  old,  the  witty  and  wise,  made 
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up  as  pleasant  a  party  as  will  often  be  shut  up  in  the 
same  room  for  twenty  days.  We  looked  at  each  other, 
and  we  looked  westward  toward  the  shores  we  were 
leaving;  the  sun  went  down  as  we  gazed,  and  the 
land  and  the  light  left  us  together. 

I  went  below,  sea-sick. 

No,  you  were  not  sea-sick  the  first  day  ? 

Yes,  I  was  sea-sick,  and  why  should  I  not  he  ?  I 
was  ordered  oif  for  that  very  purpose,  assured  that  it 
would  do  me  good ;  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
me,  sure  to  cui-e  me,  and  the  worse  the  better;  why 
then,  pray,  should  I  not  take  the  prescription  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  it  ?  I  did.  And,  as  in  other  cases,  when 
taken  to  be  well  shaken,  I  received  it  in  the  regular 
way,  and  submitted  to  it  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
man  who  has  his  leg  cut  off  to  save  his  life.  Hastily 
turning  into  my  berth,  I  fell  asleep,  and  the  first  night 
in  my  life  at  sea,  slept  soundly  and  sweetly  till  sun- 
rise. What  a  blessedness  was  that  night's  sleep  to  a 
wearied  invalid!  Heft-eshed,  I  rose  and  looked  out 
of  my  port-hole  window.  The  sun  was  just  coming 
up  from  the  sea  in  his  chariot  of  gold,  shedding  such 
radiant  glory  from  his  glowing  wheels  as  we  never 
see  on  land.  Afar  on  the  waves  his  beams  were  dan- 
cing and  flashing,  spreading  a  heavenly  lustre  on  its 
heaving  bosom.  And  then  away  in  the  verge  of  vis- 
ion, just  where  the  blue  heavens  come  down  to  kiss 
the  sea,  a  ship  was  coming  in,  her  canvas  full  spread, 
and  white  as  the  foam,  now  brilliant  in  the  morning 
sun,  she  looked  to  me  like  a  wide-winged  messenger 
from  the  spirit  Avoi-ld.      Tt  was  beautiftil  exceedingly ! 
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Lying  on  deck.  Our  captain.  Meeting. 

Light  and  hope  were  in  its  wings  as  it  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  I  thought  of  Him  who  trod  the 
waves  in  a  storm,  and  said  to  his  fearful  disciples,  "It 
is  I,  he  not  afraid." 

The  next  day  I  laj  around  on  the  deck  generally, 
wrapped  up  in  coats  and  hlankets,  kindly  tended  by 
old  friends  and  new,  looking  out  on  the  ocean,  which 
a  fine  breeze  tossed  about  in  the  sunshine,  the  white 
crests  curling  gayly,  the  waves  now  and  then  break- 
ing over  the  ship,  and  giving  us  some  idea  of  what 
they  could  do  if  let  loose  in  their  wrath  and  power. 
I'or  the  want  of  something  to  do,  I  studied  the  crew 
and  the  ropes,  and  learned  some  things  that  day,  sick 
as  I  was. 

Captain  Hovey,  of  the  Devonshire,  is  a  capital  offi- 
cer. Quiet  as  a  lamb,  but  brave  as  a  lion,  and  never 
sleeping  with  more  than  one  eye  shut  at  a  time ;  al- 
ways attentive  to  his  guests,  whom  he  calls  his  fam- 
ily, but  never  forgetful  of  his  ship  for  an  instant,  he 
secures  order,  discipline,  cheerfulness,  and  a  feeling 
of  safety.  He  had  his  match  in  a  crew  tliis  time.  The 
most  of  our  sailors  were  shipped  the  morning  we  sail- 
ed, and  we  were  not  out  of  port  before  it  was  found 
that  eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  had  never  been  to  sea 
before — and  the  most  of  them  were  drunk  besides.  It 
was  a  short  business  to  search  through  their  chests 
for  the  rum,  and  to  throw  it  overboard,  making  an 
ocean  of  grog.  One  night  sobered  the  whole  of  them, 
and  another  day  improved  their  acquaintance  with  the 
the  lingo  of  the  sea. 

The  third  day  out  we  met  the  Kalamazoo^  from 
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Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  exchanged  signals  with 
her — the  mode  of  conversation  adopted  at  sea,  and 
which  will  be  perhaps  as  new  to  some  of  mj  readers 
as  it  was  to  me.  Among  ship-masters  a  system  of 
flags  has  Ibeen  agreed  upon,  representing  the  nine 
digits ;  and  a  book  has  been  prepared  and  printed,  and 
every  ship  carries  it,  in  which  a  host  of  questions  and 
answers  are  set  down  opposite  to  various  numbers. 
When  one,  two,  three,  or  more  flags  are  hoisted,  one 
above  the  other,  a  distant  vessel  seeing  them,  the  cap- 
tain instantly  recognizes  the  signs  of  the  numbers,  and 
turning  them  up  in  his  book,  reads  the  question  that 
is  asked,  and  then  hoists  the  flags  that  will  give  the 
numbers  referring  to  the  proper  answer.  A  few  years 
ago  our  Captain  Hovey,  with  this  same  good  ship 
Devonshii-e,  bound  from  London  to  New  York,  de- 
scried a  vessel  in  the  distance  with  signals  flying.  He 
examined  them  with  his  glass,  and  read  them  as  repre- 
senting the  figTires  1836.  He  turned  to  his  book,  and 
found  the  number  to  mean,  '-'■  I  am  in  great  distress, 
and  want  immediate  assistance.^''  He  bore  down  upon 
her  without  delay,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that 
he  could  not  with  safety  bring  his  vessel  alongside  of 
her.  She  proved  to  be  a  steamer  from  England,  which 
had  sprung  a  leak;  the  engine  was  at  work  pumping, 
but  the  water  was  gaining,  and  the  vessel  sinking. 
Signals  were  exchanged,  and  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
er abandoning  all  hope  of  being  able  to  save  his  vessel 
and  cargo,  preparr.tions  were  made  to  transfer  his  pas- 
sengers and  crew  to  the  Devonshire.  This  was  to  be 
done  by  means  of  small  boats,  which  could  not  be 
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Ruling  passion.  Storm. 

allowed  to  come  near  to  tlae  sides  of  either  vessel,  or 
they  would  be  drawn  under  and  swamped.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  one  of  the  Devonshire's  boats ;  and 
four-  gallant  seamen,  and  five  of  the  steamer's  passen- 
gers were  lost.  Into  the  boats  the  men  and  women 
were  lowered  by  ropes  around  their  waists,  and  hoist- 
ed in  the  same  way  like  bales  of  cotton ;  and  some  of 
the  ladies  w^ere  not  unlike  cotton  bales,  for  being  hin- 
dered Irom  taking  any  thing  with  them  but  what  might 
be  on,  they  arrayed  themselves  in  a  dozen  dresses — 
tlie  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  Twelve  houi's  the 
captain  and  his  crew  toiled  through  a  stormy,  wintry 
day ;  and  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  set  in,  and 
the  last  boat  reached  the  ship  with  the  steamer's  cap- 
tain, they  had  the  noble  consciousness  of  knowing  that 
they  had  saved  one  hundred  and  eighty-jive  of  their 
fellow-beings  from  perishing  in  the  waves.  Captain 
Hovey  deserves  a  monument  for  his  heroism  and  per- 
severance on  this  occasion ;  and  the  few  testimonials 
he  received  from  England  and  his  own  country  were 
but  faint  expressions  of  the  sense  which  all  right 
minds  entertain  of  such  noble  deeds. 

The  fourth  day  out  was  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was 
a  stormy  day,  and  few  of  the  passengers  were  able  to 
leave  thefr  berths.  The  ship  rolled  tremendously,  and 
we  began  to  have  a  taste  of  the  sea.  I  heard  a  roar 
on  deck  as  if  the  ship  was  boarded  by  pirates.  The 
tramping  of  an  army  overhead,  the  shout  of  battle,  and 
the  clash  of  arms  could  not  have  been  more  fearful. 
As  -I  like  to  see  what  is  going  on,  I  crept  out,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  fi-iend  scaled  the  steps  and  reached 
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Orders.  Wishes  for  land.  EoUing. 

the  deck.  They  were  taking  in  sail,  preparing  for  a 
storm. 

"  Clew  tip  the  to'gallant  sails — man  the  reef-tackles 
— haul  in  the  weather  brace — low^er  away  the  yard," 
were  the  orders  given  in  tones  of  harsh  thunder,  ring- 
ing above  the  rattling  of  the  wind  among  the  cordage, 
and  answered  by  a  prompt  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  between 
each  order.  Down  comes  the  sail  to  the  cap.  "  Haul 
out  the  reef-tackles,"  shouts  the  mate;  "haul  the 
buntlines  up"  (to  spill  the  sail).  "  Lay  aloft — put  two 
reefs  in  the  topsail.  Furl  the  top-gallant-sail  before 
the  men  come  do\^ai."  Now  the  sail  is  reefed.  "Man 
the  halyards."  The  w^liole  crew  seize  the  rope  and 
hoist  the  top-sail  yards  up  again.  "Belay.  Haul 
taut  the  lee  braces — lay  the  ropes  up."  These  orders 
are  given  and  executed  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
repeated  at  each  of  the  three  masts ;  and  in  ten  min- 
utes from  the  time  they  commenced  the  operation,  the 
ship  was  in  complete  trim  for  a  storm.  And  through 
the  whole  of  that  long,  dismal  Sunday,  we  had  the 
rain,  and  hail,  and  wind,  with  such  pitching,  rolling, 
and  roaring,  as  made  us  w^ish  with  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany for  the  land. 

jSic  omties.  Scarcely  a  passenger  was  able  to  be 
about  this  whole  day.  But  the  longest  day  has  a 
night,  and  the  greatest  blow  blows  out  the  soonest. 
Night  came,  and  with  it  rest.  This  was  strange  to 
me.  I  had  thought  of  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and 
had  supposed  that  the  trial  of  them  would  distm-b  tlie 
repose  of  the  night,  making  it  a  time  of  terror,  not  of 
sleep.     But  the  sense  of  tear  never  came.     It  was  a 
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Reminiscence  of  a  mother.  S.abbath  at  sea. 

joy,  even  in  sea-sickness,  to  look  out  on  the  deep  as 
well  when  lashed  into  fury  as  lying  like  a  sleeping 
giant  in  the  sun ;  to  he  home  up  on  the  waves,  and 
then  gently  let  down  into  the  valleys  of  the  sea ;  and 
when  the  hour  of  rest  came,  it  was  even  sweet  to  lie 
down  and  he  rocked  to  sleep  and  to  pleasant  dreams. 
Some  years  ago,  a  stranger  came  into  my  office  in  New 
York,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to  tell  me  an  inci- 
dent in  his  hfe  that  might  interest  me.  "  More  than 
forty  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  was  sailing  in  a  packet, 
when  a  storm  overtook  us,  and  in  its  violence  we  were 
giving  up  all  for  lost.  At  the  height  of  our  danger  and 
distress,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  stepped  out 
of  her  state-room,  and  said  to  us — '  In  God's  hands 
we  are  as  safe  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land.'  The  remark 
was  so  gently  and  confidingly  made,  that  we  received 
it  as  if  from  heaven,  and  were  calmed.  That  lady 
became  your  mother,  sir,  and  I  have  blessed  her  for 
her  words  a  thousand  times,  though  I  have  never  seen 
her  since." 

From  this  time  onward  we  had  delightful  weather ; 
the  health  of  all  on  board  was  restored,  and  their 
steady  progress  in  the  voyage  was  the  daily  report. 
One  day  was  very  much  as  another ;  every  evening 
had  its  pleasures  in  the  cabin,  and  every  day  its 
amusements  on  deck.  Like  one  great  family,  each 
contributed  his  share  to  the  common  fund  of  entertain- 
ment, and  another  week  went  by  lazily,  very  lazily 
indeed,  but  still  so  kindly  and  pleasantly  that  none 
complained. 

The  second  Sahhfffh  at  SPa  was  a 
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Songs  in  the  cabin.  Ee-union. 

"  Sweet  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  sea  and  sky." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts, 
preached  a  sermon  on  deck.  The  grouping  was  pic- 
turesque and  striking,  as  the  company  gathered  around 
the  speaker,  the  ladies  sitting  near  him ;  here  and 
there  a  stout  seaman  leaning;  the  steerage  passen- 
gers in  the  background,  the  sails  flapping  ahove,  the 
blue  sea  rolling  beneath  us,  and  the  bluer  sky  bend- 
ing over  us.  In  the  evening  we  gathered  again  in 
the  cabin,  and  I  spoke  to  them.  After  the  service 
was  over  we  sang  old  familiar  hymns,  making  the 
timbers  of  the  Devonshire  ring  with  the  chorus  to 
such  gTcat  words  as  "The  voice  of  free  gi-ace" — 

"  Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb  who  hath  purchased  our  pardon, 
We'll  j)raise  him  again  when  we  pass  over  Jordan." 

I  have  never  heard  a  hymn  given  with  better  effect, 
nor  under  more  fitting  circimistances,  than  the  "  Star 
of  Bethlehem,"  as  it  was  sung — 

"  Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode, 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark, 
The  ocean  yawned,  and  rudely  blowed 
The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  bark. 

"  Deep  hon'or  then  my  vitals  froze. 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem ; 
When  suddenly  a  star  arose, 
It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem." 

One  of  the  cliarms  of  this  Sabbath's  services  was 
found  in  the  delightful  union  of  Christians  of  all  names 
in  the  sacred  pleasures  of  the  day.  Here  we  had  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  American  Epis- 
copal  Church,   Methodists,   Baptists,   Presbyterians, 
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Ocean  and  Niagai-a.  Foreknowledge. 

Congregationalists,  and  those  who  bore  no  distinctive 
name,  hut  eveiy  cahin  passenger  joined  heartily  in  the 
worship,  and  the  expression  ot  satisfaction  and  joy 
was  earnest  and  universaL  The  effect  was  happy  in 
assimilating  the  company,  and  ever  afterward  there 
was  decidedly  more  of  the  family  feeling  pervading  the 
ship  than  had  been  perceived  before.  I  am  sure  that 
day  will  be  not  soon  forgotten,  and  that  all  united  in 
the  wish  with  which  the  day  closed,  that  we  might  all 
meet  again  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

Thus  cheerily  and  rapidly  the  ship  and  the  time 
sped  on.  Day  followed  day  with  so  little  variety  of 
incident  as  to  afford  small  matter  for  record,  but  con- 
stantly bringing  new  feelings  of  health  and  strength 
to  the  invalid,  and  new  joy  to  the  soul  as  it  looked 
out  on  the  ever-changing,  never-resting  bosom  of  the 
deep  blue  sea.  I  had  some  visions  of  it  when  I  was 
sure  that  Niagara  was  not  its  equal  in  beauty,  majes- 
ty and  power:  when  it  reflected  more  of  the  glory 
and  greatness  of  its  Maker  than  any  other  of  His 
works  ;  when  the  sense  of  the  dreadfulness  of  an  an- 
gry God,  and  the  love  of  Him  who  rocks  his  children 
to  sleep  in  a  storm,  came  over  me  as  it  never  did  on 
solid  ground. 

Onward  we  were  rushing  through  the  water,  thir- 
teen days  from  New  York,  with  fair  skies  and  winds, 
when  suddenly  the  barometer  began  to  sink,  and  so 
rapidly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  gale  was  coming 
on.  At  sea  there  is  nothing  which  gives  a  landsman " 
a  finer  idea  of  the  power  there  is  in  knowledge,  than 
such  a  prediction  against  all  the  evidences  of  sense. 
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Lost  his  reckoning.  Mountain  wavps. 

He  sees  and  hears  nothing  around  him  that  indicates 
a  change  of  weather ;  he  feels  nothing ;  but  there  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  falling,  and  the  skillful  seaman 
knows  that  there  is  danger  in  the  wind.  He  has  time 
to  prepare  for  it.  Leisiu-ely  but  steadily  and  firmly 
he  takes  in  sail,  clews  up  closely  all  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  carry,  and  having  every  man  at  his  post,  he  cahnly 
waits  the  coming  storm. 

It  did  come.  The  clear  sky  was  soon  overcast :  the 
fair  wind  increased  to  a  breeze,  and  then  a  .gale :  the 
rain  poured :  the  ship  was  driven  on  her  way  with  the 
speed  of  a  racer ;  for  as  if  we  were  not  to  be  hindered, 
all  om-  blows  came  from  the  west  to  bear  us  onward 
to  oui-  destined  port.  A  vessel  that  we  had  seen  toss- 
ing and  pitching  in  the  distance  bore  down  upon  us, 
displaying  signals,  Avhich  we  read  by  the  book  as  ask- 
ing us  for  the  longitude.  She  was  a  Norwegian  brig, 
and  had  been  at  sea  for  three  months  ;  as  she  was  now 
coming  on  the  coast,  the  captain  wished  to  compare 
his  longitude  with  ours,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  nautical  science  that  the  variation 
was  not  more  than  five  miles.  This  conversation  by 
signals  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  having  been  con- 
cluded, she  bore  on,  and  we  had  a  grand  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  ship  in  a  storm,  as  we  could  in  our  own 
only  imagine  how  we  must  appear  to  another.  The 
waves  were  running,  as  the  poets  say,  mountain  high : 
a  bold  figaire.  Captain  Hovey  says  they  are  never 
more  than  thirty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  the  valley  between  may  be  as  much  below,  so  that 
the  mountain  is  only  about  sixty  feet  high.     Yet  it  is 
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A  gale.  Flying. 

a  sight  tliat  Iblends  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  when 
a  proud  ship  is  borne  high  in  air  on  the  crest  of  one 
of  these  liquid  hills,  and  quivering  there  for  a  moment, 
as  if  afraid  to  plunge,  then  gently  but  majestically 
glides  away  into  the  vale.  Often  we  could  see  only 
the  top  of  her  masts,  and  in  a  few  seconds  of  time  she 
would  rise  as  if  she  were  leaving  the  sea  and  about 
to  fly  in  mid  air  ;  only  to  sink  again  to  be  lost  to  view. 
The  wind  now  changed  so  as  to  throw  us  over  on  our 
quarter,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  footing  for  a 
moment  on  the  deck.  Every  thing  not  lashed  would 
be  thrown  to  the  bulwarks.  Yet  even  in  such  a  time, 
it  was  pleasant  to  take  refuge  in  the  quarter-boat, 
hanging  off  the  ship's  side  and  swinging  evenly,  and 
there  to  watch  the  raging  ocean,  lashed  into  fury,  and 
revealing  in  every  rolling  wave  such  views  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  sea  as  I  had  never  enjoyed.  Had 
this  wind  been  in  our  teeth,  not  a  rag  of  sail  would 
have  been  left  on  the  poles.  But  it  is  now  the  sailor's 
delight,  and  ours.  I  sat  up  till  midnight,  fascinated 
by  the  scene,  and  then  went  below  and  fell  asleep.  At 
four  o'clock  a  wave  broke  on  the  deck  with  such  tre- 
mendous power,  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  sky  must 
have  fallen.  It  was  like  a  mass  of  molten  lead  precip- 
itated suddenly  upon  the  roof.  The  gale  Avas  now  at 
its  height.  We  could  carry  but  little  sail,  yet  with 
this  we  were  flying  on,  ten,  twelve,  perhaps  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.  Few  of  the  passengers  slept  this  night. 
Some  of  them  were  sea-sick  again.  But  the  good  ship 
rode  on  so  gladly  and  steadily,  as  rejoicing  in  the  stout 
breeze  that  filled  her  sails  and  bore  her  so  triumphantly, 
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BuUotin.  Land  ho!  A  fine  passage. 

it  was  a  joy  to  see  her,  and  to  feel  her  as  she  sprung 
from  wave  to  wave,  anxious  to  ride  over  them  and  show 
her  speed  and  power. 

The  whole  day  was  one  of  great  excitement.  ^Vt 
twelve  o'clock  the  captain  put  up  a  bulletin  announ- 
cing that  at  half  past  six,  if  this  wind  continued,  }ve 
should  see  land!  The  breeze  grew  stronger  and  the 
excitement  greater.  At  six  o'clock  I  was  standing  by 
his  side  at  the  bows,  and  looking  off  to  our  left,  I  saw 
the  white  spray  rising,  and  instantly  knew  that  the 
breakers  were  there.  He  gave  me  the  glass,  and  it 
brought  the  land  to  my  eyes :  the  Scilly  Isles  were  in 
sight,  and  we  were  soon  under  then*  lee.  By  ten 
o'clock  we  saw  the  Lizard  light  off  Land's  End,  and 
before  twelve  we  were  under  the  coast  of  England. 
This  was  on  Friday :  less  than  fifteen  days  from  the 
time  we  saw  our  native  shores  the  father-land  was  in 
sight  I  One  of  the  finest  passages  ever  made  across 
the  Atlantic!  We  never  changed  the  course  of  the 
ship  from  continent  to  continent,  but  as  Columbus 
steered  due  west  to  run  aground  as  soon  as  he  could, 
so  we  put  out  for  the  east,  and  without  tacking  or 
lying  to,  and  without  one  single  hour  of  head-wind, 
but  with  constant  favoring  breezes,  we  were  Avafted 
over  the  sea,  and  the  voyage  was  a  pleasure  trip  from 
land  to  land. 

Saturday  was  one  of  those  beautiful  days  that  are 
rare  on  sea  or  land.  The  gale  was  over,  and  a  steady 
breeze  was  taking  us  along  the  coast.  Ships  were 
coming  in  and  leaving  port ;  we  had  communication 
with  shore  by  the  pilot-boats  that  boarded  us  now. 
Vol.  T.— B 
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A  new  princr.  3Ian  overboard. 

We  heard  that  a  iieAV  prince  Avas  born  in  England,  and 
thus  a  new  obstacle  tlu'own  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  we  should  reach  Portsmouth  and  go  ashore 
in  the  morning.  The  full  moon  rose  on  the  sea,  and 
hung  out  from  the  sky  like  a  silver  globe.  The  ship 
was  sailing  well  under  a  fair  breeze,  and  we  walked 
the  deck  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
evenings.  One  after  another  of  the  passengers  went 
below,  and  a  few  only  of  the  younger  and  more  romantic 
remained  to  look  out  on  the  waves  reflecting  the  beams 
of  the  moon,  now  riding  far  up  in  the  heavens.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  the  cry  shot  through  the  ship, 
piercing  every  ear  and  heart — "A  MAN  overboaed!" 
Except  the  cry  of  fire,  no  sound  on  ship  is  more  ter- 
rible. For  days  you  have  been  thinking  every  time 
you  looked  over  into  the  deep  through  which  the  ship 
is  rushing,  of  the  helpless  and  hopeless  fate  of  him  who 
shall  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  when  the  fearful  word 
is  given,  in  that  tone  of  mingled  fear  and  pain  which 
the  fact  extorts,  there  is  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  as  if 
each  one  had  a  friend  now  perishing.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
second  mate,  had  an  assistant  in  the  ship's  carpenter, 
who  had  acted  as  a  seaman  during  the  passage,  as  we 
had  a  miserable  crew.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young 
man,  and  the  only  one  of  all  the  men  who  had  inter- 
ested the  passengers.  He  had  been  down  in  my  state- 
room, and  told  me  something  of  his  history.  His  pa- 
rents were  in  Holland,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
them.  A  young  woman  was  on  board,  to  whom  he 
was  to  be  married  in  May,  and  they  were  to  return  to 
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The  poor  fellow.  Mr.  Jlooro.  Ship  about. 

America  to  spend  their  clays.  His  manners  were  very- 
gentle,  and  he  looked  to  me  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  left 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  had  entered  a  life  for  which 
he  was  not  formed.  My  heart  had  gone  out  to  him, 
'  and  in  return  for  some  acts  of  kindness  he  had  done  to 
me,  I  was  thinking  what  present  I  should  make  him 
before  going  ashore,  when,  at  the  instant,  the  shout 
was  made,  and  this  noble  fellow,  the  pride  of  the  men, 
was  struggling  in  the  pitiless  waters.  J\Ir.  ]\Ioore  was 
near  him,  and  had  given  an  order  to  bear  oif  the  boom 
from  the  side  of  the  ship-— -this  man  stepped  over  the 
bulwarks,  pushed  against  the  boom,  the  topping-lift 
gave  way,  and  he  pitched  forward,  head  first,  into  the 
sea.  The  ship  shot  by  him  in  a  moment.  Nothing 
thrown  over  could  reach  him.  His  cries  of  agony 
came  up,  cutting  the  heart,  oh,  so  bitterly,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  mercy  to  be  deaf.  The  mate,  with  admira- 
ble promptness,  gave  the  orders  to  put  the  ship  about. 
"  Ready  about.  Luff  round.  Hard  lee.  Tacks  and 
sheets,  main  top-sail  haul:  let  go  and  haul."  Then 
he  leaped  into  the  boat  and  cried,  "  Put  the  helm  hard 
down.  Lower  away  the  quarter  boat."  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  look  of  the  mate,  as  he  screamed  "give 
me  a  knife — A  knife  ! "  and  taking  one  from  a  sailor, 
he  passed  it  through  the  ropes.  "In  men,  in" — and 
four  stout  fellows  leaped  in  with  him,  and  down  it 
went  upon  the  ocean,  a  little  shell  of  a  thing,  sent  forth 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  I  wanted  to 
go  with  them,  and  as  they  struck  out  into  the  deep, 
under  that  full  moon,  at  midnight,  to  look  for  a  drown- 
ing brother,  I  felt  that  their  errand  was  noble  though 
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none  of  them  should  live  to  tread  the  deck  again. 
Then  we  gathered  on  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  looked 
out  into  the  night  and  the  sea  to  watch  the  event.  It 
was  light  enough  to  see  that  tears  were  falling  fast  on 
the  cheeks  of  some  in  that  anxious  gTOup.  Some  of 
us  prayed.  It  was  all  we  could  do.  The  little  boat 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  We  could  hear  the  shouts  thej 
sent  up  to  reach,  if  it  might  he  so,  the  ear  of  the 
"  strong  swimmer  in  his  agonj,"  and  then  all  was 
silent,  save  the  wind  among  the  cordage,  and  the  heavy 
flapping  of  the  sails  as  the  ship  lay  to.  A  dark  spot 
rose  on  the  wave :  the  flash  of  the  dripping  oars  in  the 
moonlight  met  the  eye,  and  we  knew  they  were  com- 
ing. The  mate  was  soon  seen  standing  at  the  helm. 
Our  impatience  would  not  brook  delay,  and  we  sent 
out  the  cry  "All  well?"  Om-  hearts  stood  still  for 
the  answer ;  a  half  spoken  "  2s  o"  miu-mui-ed  along  the 
waters,  and  Ave  knew  that  the  brave  feUow  was  among 
the  dead.  So  suddenly — so  fearfully !  To  be  swept 
from  among  us,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  hope.  There 
were  many,  many  tears  of  sympathy  that  night,  and 
when  I  went  below  and  strove  to  sleep,  the  vision  of 
a  fellow-being  struggling  in  the  billows  around  me, 
drove  slumber  from  my  eyelids  ;  and  when  it  did  come, 
the  vision  remained  among  my  dreams. 

Out  voyage  closed  at  daylight.  We  were  in  Ports- 
mouth harbor  when  we  rose  in  the  morning.  A  British 
man-of-war  Avas  coming  in  as  I  came  on  deck.  She 
made  a  gi-eat  circuit  round  us,  and  flred  a  salute  for 
the  admiral  of  the  port.  We  were  at  liberty  to  take 
the  salute  as  in  honor  of  our  arrival. 
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In  port. 


Lnndins. 


As  this  line  of  packets  only  touches  here  to  land 
passengers,  we  were  taken  off  in  a  small  boat  and  set 
ashore  in  a  ponring  rain.  A  dreary,  dismal  time  wc 
had.  But  we  got  tln-ough  much  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  24th  of  April  we 
were  landed  on  the  wharf  at  Portsmouth. 


PORTSMOUTH   LIGHTHOUSE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FIEST     NIGHT     IN     ENGLAND. 

The  Custom-house — The  Parish  Church  and  Church-yard — Hotel — 
Turned  out  of  my  Eoom — Sleej^ing  in  a  Garret — Portsmouth. 

It  was  good  to  plant  one's  foot  on  the  solid  ground 
after  crossing  3000  miles  of  treacherous  sea,  and  much 
as  I  loved  old  ocean,  and  rejoiced  in  the  winds  and 
waves  that  had  us  in  charge,  it  was  better  to  be  on 
the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  to  have  a  roof  over 
my  head  and  a  bed  on  which  to  lie. 

We  went  in  company — some  twenty-five  passen- 
gers— to  the  same  hotel  in  Portsmouth,  and  returned 
to  the  Custom-house  at  an  appointed  time  for  our 
baggage,  which  had  to  be  examined  by  the  officers. 
We  hear  much  of  the  annoyance  to  which  travellers 
are  subjected  at  the  British  Custom-house,  and  I  was 
prepared  for  delay  and  vexation.  But  the  examina- 
tion was  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  the  officers  were  very 
polite — made  the  slightest  possible  overhauling  of  the 
luggage ;  a  small  library  of  books,  English,  French, 
and  American,  was  exposed  when  my  trunk  was  open- 
ed, but  not  a  book  was  touched,  and  no  questions 
asked.  I  remarked  to  one  of  the  officers  that  such 
courtesy  was  not  what  we  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  of  it  in  my 
own  country.     He  took  his  card  from  his  pocket  and 
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desired  me  to  send  it  back  to  him  hj  any  of  my  friends 
who  should  be  visiting  England,  and  they  would  be 
treated  as  I  had  been. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  we  went  to  church.  And  a 
noble,  venerable,  and  remarkable  house  it  was,  the 
parish  church,  on  which  the  moss  of  six  centuries  has 
gathered,  and  around  it  the  graves  of  many  successive 
generations.  We  walked  among  the  tombs,  and  I 
copied  some  of  the  old  epitaphs,  one  for  its  quaintness, 
thus: 

"  Here  lies  a  careful,  loving  wife, 
A  tender  nursing  mother ; 
A  neighbor  free  from  brawls  and  strife, 
A  pattern  for  all  other." 

Now  that  was  a  good  wife,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  away  her  name,  to  give  her 
the  benefit  of  an  obituary  notice.  And  here  is  a  coup- 
let, to  my  taste  exquisite ;  it  is  neatly  turned,  and 
comes  to  a  climax  of  beauty : 

"  Grace  made  thee  lovely  and  admired  by  all, 
And  sm-e  since  grace  adorned  thee,  Gloiy  shall." 

A  large  congregation  worshipped  in  this  fine  old  church, 
and  vnth  great  cheerftdness  seats  were  provided  for 
our  whole  party. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  among  the  first,  I  had  se- 
lected a  single  chamber,  pleasantly  looking  out  on  the 
bay,  with  the  Navy-yard  in  sight,  and  the  old  Victory, 
on  which  Lord  Nelson  fell,  riding  at  anchor  in  full 
view ;  and  I  was  ready  to  return  to  my  chamber  after 
church  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  in  retirement 
and  peace.     After  a  fortnight's  lying  on  a  shelf,  I  was 
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at  last  to  lie  on  a  Ibed ;  and  I  was  thinking  how  re- 
freshing it  would  be  to  have  one  good,  long,  quiet 
night  of  it,  when  the  landlady  inquired  for  my  name, 
and  wished  to  know  if  I  would  give  up  my  room  to 
an  invalid  lady !  This  was  a  blow  to  my  hopes,  but  I 
replied  that  I  would  if  another  room  would  be  furnish- 
ed me.  Certainly,  I  should  have  a  delightful  cham- 
ber, only  a  little  higher  up.  As  I  had  no  objection 
to  rising  in  the  world,  my  lovely  room  was  cleared  in 
a  trice,  and  I  followed  the  servants  up  and  up — Ex- 
celsior now  beino;  the  motto — till  we  reached  the  attic 
under  the  peak  of  the  roof,  and  so  near  the  apex  that 
the  slope  of  the  wall  just  missed  the  cover  of  the  bed. 
Near  the  door  stood  an  old  oak  chest,  that  might  have 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  a  hundred  years  before 
it  was  housed ;  it  was  mouldering  now,  and  reminded 
me  of  "  The  Misletoe  Bough,"  which  Mr.  Jenkins  had 
sung  on  shipboard,  and  I  actually  opened  the  lid  to 
see  if  some  Ginevra  had  not  been  smothered  there. 
There  were  no  bones,  no  rings,  no  bracelets,  no  locks 
of  golden  hair,  but  some  old  silk  dresses ;  and  I  let 
the  lid  fall  back  again,  disappointed  that  I  had  made 
no  discovery.  Close  to  the  bed,  and  leaving  just  sjoace 
enough  to  pass  through,  was  a  chest  of  drawers,  equal 
in  years  to  the  other.  Its  handles  were  dropping  off, 
and  it  was  gTadually  falling  to  pieces  as  it  stood.  The 
casings  of  the  little  dormer-window  were  rotting  away, 
the  plastering  dropping  from  the  wall ;  and  altogether 
such  a  look  of  utter  forsakenness  and  decay  about  the 
room  as  I  can  not  describe.  I  protested  against  sleep- 
ino-  in  it,  but  was  coollv  told  it  Avas  the  only  vacant 
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room  in  the  house.  Any  day  Tbut  Sunday  I  should 
have  left  the  house  immediately ;  but  I  wanted  quiet 
of  all  things,  and  here  was  stillness  in  which  I  could 
hear  my  heart  beat.  I  Avalked  out  of  the  den  into  the 
garret.  There  was  no  other  room  on  that  floor.  I 
had  the  whole  to  myself,  unless  the  rats  and  hats 
shoidd  dispute  possession.  Bedtime  came  at  last, 
and  still  I  sat  there,  an  invalid,  in  a  new  and  strange 
land,  my  first  night  on  shore,  and  now  to  sleep  in 
such  queer,  outlandish,  and  uncouth  quarters  as  no 
decent  country-tavern  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
first-class  hotel  in  a  city  as  this  professed  to  he,  would 
ever  put  a  stranger  into.  They  will  never  take  me  in, 
in  that  inn,  again.  At  length  I  ventured  to  try  the 
bed.  It  was  clean  and  refreshing,  and  I  was  quite  as 
comfortable  as  if  I  had  remained  in  the  lower  spheres. 
It  was  after  eleven  when  I  blew  out  the  candle  ;  and 
when  I  wooed  the  sweet  influences  of  balmy  sleep, 
they  would  not  come.  It  was  a  long  hour  while  mem- 
ory was  very  busy  with  the  New  World,  and  fancy 
with  the  Old  ;  and  at  last  all  the  bells  of  the  city,  with 
discordant  tongues,  tolled  twelve  o'clock.  I  had  for- 
gotten to  lock  my  door,  and  thinking  the  old  garret 
might  be  the  hiding-place  of  some  marauder,  I  stole 
out  of  the  bed  and  found  the  key  in  the  door.  Alas ! 
it  had  rusted  there.  Tiu-n  it  would  not ;  and  I  was 
turning  back,  when  I  stumbled  over  the  old  oak  chest 
that  had  no  bones  in  it.  In  the  darkness  I  managed 
to  push  it  a  few  inches,  and  get  its  corner  against 
the  door,  so  that  I  was  sure  no  robber  could  get  in 
without  my  hearing.     And  then  I  went  to  bed,  aad 
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finally  to  sleep ;  and  so  passed  my  first  night  in  En- 
gland. 

This  Portsmouth  in  which  I  found  myself  the  next 
day  is  the  grand  harbor  of  England,  the  rendezvous 
of  her  fleets,  and  the  great  depository  of  her  naval 
stores.  The  dock-yard  has  more  than  a  hundred  acres 
in  it,  and  the  walls  that  surround  the  town  are  a  fine 
promenade  for  the  people.  Portsmouth  is  said  to  Ibe 
impregnable ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time,  probably, 
before  there  will  be  any  practicable  opportunity  of 
putting  the  opinion  to  an  experimental  test. 

In  the  harbor  are  the  hulks  of  vessels  famous  in  the 
naval  battles  of  old  England.  The  very  sight  of  them 
stu-s  the  blood  in  the  sailor's  heart,  as  he  sees  them 
there,  and  sings — 

"  Britaunia  rules  the  waves." 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE     ISLE     OF     WIGHT. 

An  Isle  of  Beauty  —  Osborne   House  —  Carisbrooke   Castle  —  The 
Dairj'man's  Daughter. 

If  it  had  been  called  the  Isle  of  Beauty^  it  would 
have  been  fitly  named.  A  gem  of  the  sea,  perhaps 
once  a  part  of  Albion,  perhaps  set  here  by  itself,  like 
an  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver,  girt  as  it  is  by 
placid  seas,  and  covered  with  the  richest  fields  and 
flowering  hedges  and  handsome  residences,  fi-om  the 
palace  of  royalty  to  the  little  cottage  of  the  poor,  it  is 
altogether  a  charming  spot.  It  is  but  a  few  minutes 
excursion  from  Portsmouth  by  the  ferry;  they  call 
their  ferry-boats  here  floating  bridges.  We  paid  two 
cents  to  go  on  the  pier  to  the  boat,  twelve  to  go  over 
in  the  boat,  and  four  to  leave  the  pier  on  the  other 
side. 

Landing  at  Ryde,  we  were  in  a  beautifrd  town,  in 
the  environs  of  which  many  elegant  residences  are  seen, 
in  the  midst  of  well-kept  grounds  and  groves  of  shade- 
trees.  It  was  too  early  in  the  morning  to  make  a  call, 
but  my  time  was  short,  and  having  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  clerical  gentleman  here,  I  was  willing  to  make 
my  first  experiment  on  the  good  feelings  of  the  En- 
glish toward  my  country.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson  is 
the  author  of  the  History  of  England,  and  other  works 
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of  high  character.  He  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Dissent- 
ing interest,  living  in  a  beautiful  parsonage,  which  I 
was  glad  of  a  chance  to  enter.  He  received  me  with 
great  hospitality,  and  inquired  with  interest  after  many- 
Americans  whom  lie  had  met  in  England.  From  him 
I  learned  much  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  this 
country  respecting  our  own,  and  the  enlightened,  lib- 
eral, and  Christian  sentiments  he  expressed,  both  ex- 
alted and  endeared  him  in  my  regard.  Declining,  but 
with  great  reluctance,  his  urgent  invitations  to  make  a 
visit  at  his  house,  I  made  an-angements  for  an  excur- 
sion uptm  the  island  with  a  party  of  friends  who  cross- 
ed from  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose.  We  filled  two 
carriages,  and  were  soon  riding  rapidly  out  of  the 
town,  over  a  beautiful  road. 

Every  acre  of  this  island  is  classic.  It  has  a  his- 
tory, so  rich  in  incident  and  so  romantic  too,  that  all 
these  hills  and  charming  vales  are  memorable  and  sa- 
cred in  the  eyes  of  one  who  remembers  that  the  Ro- 
mans, under  Vespasian  and  the  Emperor  Claudius  in 
person,  trod  these  fields  and  founded  towers  but  fifteen 
years  after  Christ  was  crucified :  that  the  Saxons 
blasted  them  with  their  arms,  and  filled  these  streams 
with  blood :  that  the  Druids  once  offered  their  human 
sacrifices  here,  and  Christian  persecution  put  all  but 
three  hundred  families  to  the  sword :  that  the  Danes 
in  after  years  laid  waste  the  island,  and  then  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  when  the  flowers  and  fruits  became 
wonted  to  the  soil  so  often  fattened  with  blood,  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  swept  over  it  again  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  was  soon  succeeded  bv  one  of  the  fol- 
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lowers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1068,  who  sub- 
dued it  for  his  own  use  and  profit,  and  became  the  first 
Lord  of  Wight.  From  that  time  down,  this  spot  has 
been  the  scene  of  contention  as  if  it  were  indeed  a  crown 
jewel,  the  fairest  spot  in  the  realm,  and  therefore  most 
coveted  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  take  what  they 
want. 

It  is  now  moi'e  highly  cultivated,  and  more  beauti- 
fully diversed  in  its  scenery  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  England,  of  which  it  is  called  "the  garden.*' 
As  we  were  riding  through  its  public  roads,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  must  be  in  the  private  grounds  of  wealth 
and  taste.  The  banks  were  covered  with  primroses, 
the  green  hedges  on  either  side,  the  meadows  so  rich 
and  verdant,  and  so  beautifully  disposed  with  trees 
and  streams,  and  here  and  there  a  mansion  so  plain 
and  yet  so  spacious,  permanent,  and  elegant,  with  an 
air  of  comfort  abut  it,  that  we  were  sui-e  it  was  a  de- 
lightful home.  We  rode  on  excited  and  often  bewil- 
dered with  the  beauty  that  lay  so  quietly  under  the 
eye. 

Osborne  House,  the  marine  residence  of  the  Queen, 
was  on  our  right  as  we  rode  to  the  south :  a  splendid 
palace,  belonging  to  her  majesty  as  private  property. 
She  owns  some  liundi'eds  of  acres  of  land  around  it, 
which  are  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste.  Tlie  Queen 
spends  the  early  part  of  the  summer  here,  and  during 
the  present  week  she  visits  it  with  the  last-born  prince, 
now  but  a  few  weeks  old.  She  is  building  neat  brick 
cottages  for  her  laboring  people,  setting  an  example  in 
this  respect  to  many  of  her  noble  subjects,  who  have 
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SO  much  sympathy  for  American  laborers  that  they 
neglect  to  provide  comfortahle  quarters  for  their  own. 
I  About  nine  miles  from  Ryde,  near  Newport,  the 
i  borough  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  niins  in 
England.  The  Romans  laid  the  foundation  in  the 
year  45,  and  the  Saxons  and  Danes  completed  it  in 
after  years.  For  successive  centuries  it  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  party  in  power  on  the  island,  and  these 
deep  intrenchments  have  often  been  flowing  with  blood 
during  the  sieges  and  fights  before  its  frowning  walls. 
We  ascended  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  crossing- 
green  fields  and  winding  our  way  by  the  well-beaten 
path,  till  we  came  to  the  frowning  gateway  of  massive 
masonry,  which  might  have  stood  a  thousand  years. 
A  rude  inscription  on  a  board  directed  us  to  the  bell, 
and  pulling  an  iron  ring,  an  old  porter  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  offered  to  show  us  the  castle.  We 
passed  through  the  archway  and  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  walls  inclosing  the  castle,  the  chapel,  the 
keep,  which  struck  the  mind  at  once  with  the  evidence 
of  ancient  grandeur,  strength,  and  historic  interest. 
"That  window  is  the  one,"  said  the  guide,  "from 
which  Charles  the  First  attempted  to  escape  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  here.  In  this  room  his  second  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Elizabeth,  died."  These  spacious 
halls  are  the  ancient  ball-rooms  and  scenes  of  festive 
mirth,  where  kings  and  nobles  and  high-bred  dames 
and  damsels  have  reveled  in  days  of  yore.  They  are 
silent  now,  and  crumbling.  Here  is  a  well  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep.     A  lighted  candle  is  let  down  by  a 
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cord,  and  we  watched  its  descent  to  the  crystal  water 
in  the  far  depths.  Then  a  donkey  (alas  for  such  an 
introduction !)  is  bid  to  march  upon  his  wheel,  which 
slowly  raises  an  immense  bucket  to  the  surface,  and 
we  took  a  refreshing  di-aught.  We  climbed  up  seven- 
ty-three broken  stone  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  keep, 
or  a  central  tower,  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  here 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  siu-rounding  country. 
Before  us  was  the  village  of  Carisbrooke  Avith  its 
church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land ;  g-reen  hills 
with  forest  and  fields,  and  herds  scattered  among 
them,  and  then  all  around  us  the  sea,  with  its  white 
sails,  and  the  blue  waves  laughing  in  the  sun.  It 
was  beautiful. 

This  keep  had  been  the  prison-house  of  the  castle. 
A  dry  well,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  which  no 
man  now  may  descend  into  to  explore  its  relations  to 
the  castle,  probably  aflbrded  subterranean  communi- 
cation with  the  various  parts  of  the  inclosui'e,  and  the 
hollow  soimd  given  back,  when  we  stamped  upon  the 
ground,  assured  us  there  were  mysteries  underneath 
which  would  repay  the  search  of  the  antiquarian  who 
should  explore  the  hidden  and  long-bru-ied  chambers 
of  Carisbrooke.  This  castle  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
governor  of  the  island,  and  the  keeper  is  appointed 
by  him.  He  led  us  all  over  it,  and  under  it,  and 
around  it,  and  entertained  us  with  stirring  anecdotes 
connected  with  its  history.  Then  we  left  the  old  cas- 
tle for  another  and  widely  different  scene.  Here  we 
had  stood  upon  ground  that  war  and  rapine  and  blood, 
revelry  and  crime  and  misery  had  made  illustrious : 
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then  we  went  to  the  spot  which  virtue  and  innocence, 
poverty,  peace,  holj  living  and  holy  dying  had  hal- 
lowed. 

We  left  the  castle  and  returned  to  the  village  inn, 
at  the  sign  of  the  "White  Horse,"  Avhere  -we  had  a 
lunch  served  neatly  hy  the  good  woman  who  kept  the 
house,  and  was  willing  to  entertain  us  with  her  ever- 
flowing  prattle  and  tattle  while  we  enjoyed  the  excel- 
lent steak  she  had  prepared.  She  told  us  of  the  old 
church  close  by,  which  we  should  have  gone  off  with- 
out seeing — a  venerable  building:  and  near  it  the 
ruins  of  a  priory  of  Cistercian  monks,  now  quite  as 
tisefully  occupied  for  sheds  and  stables.  So  the  world 
goes :  donkeys  now  where  monks  once  held  pos- 
session, the  cells  of  nuns  converted  into  stalls  for 
cattle. 

"  Now  drive  to  Arret  on,  to  the  old  chiu*ch-yard,  to 
the  grave  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter :  do  you  know 
that  spot  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  I  do,  sir ;"  the  driver  answered.  "  I 
know  every  cluu-ch-yard  on  the  island,  and  that  one 
before  all  the  rest." 

Yet  the  guide-books  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  said  no- 
thing of  the  gTave  of  this  maiden,  more  widely  known 
and  more  beloved  in  memory,  than  the  queens  and 
princesses  and  noble  ladies  whose  palaces  and  monu- 
ments have  distinguished  more  splendid  tombs  than 
the  one  to  which  I  am  about  to  make  a  pilgi-image. 
It  was  a  lovely  drive  from  the  old  Castle  Carisbrooke 
which  we  had  just  left ;  and  the  contrast  between  those 
old  times,  when  those  halls  were  filled  with  wan-iors 
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fierce,  and  the  present,  was  ever  reminding  me  of  the 
progress  made  in  turning  swords  into  plow-shares. 
These  fields,  richly  j^romising  to  yield  the  peacefiil 
fii-uit  of  husbandry,  were  so  sweetly  placid  in  the  sun- 
shine of  this  spring  morning,  I  found  it  hard  to  helieve 
that  successive  generations  of  barbarous  hordes  have 
made  each  hill  and  plain  a  battle-ground  :  that  human 
victims  have  here  bled  on  altars  raised  to  unknown 
gods. 

And  now  this  fan-  isle  is  better  known  through  the 
Christian  world  as  the  place  where  the  Dairyman's 
Daughter  lived  and  died,  than  for  all  the  historic  inci- 
dents of  war,  though  they  have  been  part  and  parcel 
of  England's  story  fi-om  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  An  hour-  from  the  castle  broua'ht  us  to  the 
hamlet  of  An-eton,  and  to  the  gate  of  the  old  chui'ch- 
yard.  The  driver  said  that  he  would  take  the  carriage 
to  the  other  side,  and  we  might  cross  the  fields  and 
meet  him  there. 

A  little  girl  with  a  pail  of  milk  in  her  hand  was 
standing  by  the  gate,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  could  show 
us  to  the  grave  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter.  "Yes, 
sir,  I  will,"  she  said;  "this  way,  sir,  if  you  please," 
and  she  led  on,  around  tlie  corner  of  the  old  church, 
following  a  well-beaten  path  through  the  gTass,  which 
would  conduct  a  stranger  to  the  sacred  spot  without 
any  guide.  The  grave  is  in  the  midst  of  hun- 
dreds not  far  from  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  mark- 
ed by  a  plain  marble  slab,  bearing  the  familiar  in- 
scription : 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

ELIZABETH  WALLBEIDGE, 

"the  daietman's  daughter." 

Who  died  May  30,  1801,  aged  31  years; 

She  heing  dead,  yet  speaketJi. 

Stranger,  if  e'er,  by  chance  or  feeling  led. 
Upon  this  hallowed  turf  thy  footsteps  tread. 
Turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  sod. 
And  think  on  her  whose  spirit  rests  w-ith  God. 
Lowly  her  lot  on  earth  ;  but  He,  who  bore 
Tidings  of  gi-ace  and  blessings  to  the  poor, 
Gave  her,  his  truth  and  faithfulness  to  proA'e, 
The  choicest  pleasures  of  his  boundless  love — 
Faith,  that  dispell'd  affliction's  darkest  gloom ; 
Hope,  that  could  cheer  the  passage  to  the  tomb ; 
Peace,  that  not  Hell's  dark  legions  could  destroy ; 
And  Love,  that  filled  the  soul  with  heavenly  joy. 
Death  of  its  sting  disarm'd,  she  knew  no  fear, 
But  tasted  heaven  e'en  while  she  linger'd  here. 
Oh  !  happy  saint,  may  we,  like  thee,  be  blest — 
In  life  be  fiuthful,  and  in  death  find  rest. 

And  this  is  the  tomlD  of  her  whose  simple  story  has 
been  read  in  ahnost  every  language,  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  known  world,  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  shed- 
ding the  fragrance  of  a  holy  religion  over  every  hearth- 
stone, and  guiding  hundreds  and  thousands  of  sinners 
to  the  precious  Saviour.  On  this  spot  which  my  feet 
are  now  pressing,  stood  that  man  of  God,  Leigh  Rich- 
mond, when  the  wasted  form  of  Elizabeth  was  let 
down  into  its  narrow  house,  just  fifty-tAvo  years  ago. 
Now  he  and  his  young  friend  are  rejoicing  together 
with  tlie  mtiltitude  who  have  been  brought  home  to 
glory  by  the  joint  instrumentality  of  both,  who,  being 
dead,  will  speak  to  the  end  of  time  in  words  of  encour- 
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agement  to  tlie  weaiy  and  heavy  laden,  inviting  them 
to  Him  who  will  give  them  rest. 

We  turned  into  the  venerable  chni'ch.  It  is  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old,  and  having  had  no  im- 
provement or  i-epairs,  is  an  interesting  relic  of  by-gone 
centuries.  The  stone  floor  in  the  aisles  is  sunken, 
broken,  and  irregular,  the  old  oak  pews  are  tumbling 
to  pieces,  the  pulpit  curious  in  its  antiquity,  and  sug- 
gestive of  years  of  service — all  impress  the  stranger 
from  a  new  country  with  feelings  of  veneration  and 
awe.  The  pillars  and  walls  were  covered  with  monu- 
mental tablets  of  ancient  dates  as  well  as  modern,  and 
I  brought  away  one  inscription,  as  follows  : 

Loe  here  under  this  tomb  incoutched 

Is  William  Serle  by  name, 

Who  for  his  deeds  of  charitie 

Deserveth  worthie  fame, 

A  man  within  this  parish  borne 

And  in  the  house  called  stone, 

A  glasse  for  to  behold  a  worke 

Hath  left  to  every  one, 

For  that  unto  the  peoijle  poor 

Of  Areton  he  gave 

An  hundred  pounds  in  redie  coyne 

He  willed  that  they  should  have. 

To  be  employed  in  fittest  sorte 

As  man  could  best  invent 

For  years  relief  to  the  pore 

Thus  did  this  man  batcheler 

Of  years  full  fifty  neyne 

And  doeing  good  to  many  a  one 

Soe  did  he  spend  his  tyme 

Until  the  da^'e  he  did  decease 

The  first  of  February 

And  in  the  year  of  one  thousand 

Five  hundred  neyntie  five. 
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Just  as  I  was  leaving  tlie  churcli  the  bell  began  to 
toll,  and  a  funeral  procession  came  winding  its  way 
through  the  narrow  lanes  that  are  so  beautiful  in  these 
gTeen  tields  skirted  with  hedge-rows.  I  had  observed, 
on  entering,  an  open  grave,  and  now,  by  a  sadly  pleas- 
ing coincidence,  I  could  see  a  funeral  procession  com- 
ing to  the  very  spot,  and  through  the  same  paths, 
and  among  the  same  scenes,  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Richmond  in  his  narrative.  Had  time  permitted,  I 
would  have  tarried  until  the  service,  and  joined  in  it ; 
but  as  this  was  not  allowed,  I  was  carried  back  in 
thought  to  the  time  when  the  remains  of  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter  were  brought  into  these  gates,  and 
committed  to  kindred  dust  in  these  peaceful  shades. 
Since  I  was  there,  I  have  stood  by  the  tombs  of  a  score 
of  kings,  and  as  many  queens — by  the  ashes  of  the 
mightiest  captains  and  the  greatest  statesmen  that  En- 
gland has  ever  known ;  but  for  no  one  of  them  do  I 
bless  God  with  so  much  thankfulness  as  for  the  life 
and  death  of  the  humble  servant  girl  whose  dust  is 
here  in  the  retired  rui-al  church-yard  of  Ai*reton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

We  left  the  spot  with  reluctance.  It  was  so  calm 
and  lovely  in  its  seclusion,  that  I  could  have  rested 
.there  for  days,  instead  of  marking  the  visit  by  moments 
only.  Climbing  the  hills  by  the  side  of  the  church,  we 
were  able  to  see  the  parish,  with  its  cottages  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  vales :  and  in  the  distance, 
as  we  rode  along,  the  home  of  the  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter was  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  had  not  time  to 
call. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

GOING    UP    TO    LONDON. 

Inquisitive   Englishman  :    his   ill  manners. — From  Portsmouth   to 
Winchester — The  New  Forest — London. 

"Are  you  the  IVIr.  P.  from  New  York?"  was  the 
question  suddenly  put  to  me,  as  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
cars  at  Portsmouth,  for  London,  the  third  day  after 
setting  foot  in  England.  Our  party  of  eight  had  en- 
tered one  apartment  of  the  car,  and  the  windows  be- 
tween being  open,  the  moment  my  name  was  mentioned 
by  one  of  my  friends  who  addresed  me,  an  English- 
man sitting  in  the  adjoining  apartment  turned  about, 
and  asked,  "Are  you  the  Mr.  P.  from  New  York?" 

I  answered,  "Yes,  sir,  and  will  you  tell  me  why 
you  take  the  liberty  to  make  the  inquiry  ?" 

This  was  a  sudden  question,  and  reminded  him  at 
once  of  his  rudeness.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
said  that  he  had  seen  my  name  in  the  London  papers. 
"Ah,"  I  said,  "in  the  list  of  passengers,  perhaps." 
At  this  he  was  more  embarrassed,  and  fibbing  it  a 
little,  he  managed  to  smooth  over  his  impertinence 
for  thus  accosting  a  stranger,  and  proceeded  to  make 
a  score  of  inquiries  respecting  America,  in  which 
country  he  professed  an  extraordinary  interest.  He 
soon  became  excited,  and  swore  an  oath  in  every  sen- 
tence.    His  profaneness  and   vulgarity  so  disgusted 
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me  tliat  I  changed  my  seat  to  get  out  of  tlie  reach  of 
his  tongue.  Before  I  left  him  he  had  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  their  raih"oads  over  ours  ;  but 
I  had  to  tell  him  that  oiu's  run  smoother,  quite  as  fast, 
and  at  less  than  half  the  fare  which  is  charged  on  theirs. 
This  was  all  but  incredible.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
how  far  it  was  from  Albany  to  New  York :  he  said  he 
believed  about  150  miles.  "You  are  right,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  have  been  from  one  of  these  cities  to  the  other, 
breakfasting  in  New  York  long  after  sunrise,  dining 
in  Albany,  attending  to  a  fair  day's  business  there,  and 
returning  to  New  York  before  sunset ;  and  the  fare  Avas 
only  six  shillings  of  your  money  each  way,  while  the 
fare  in  the  same  class  cars,  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don, just  two-thirds  the  distance,  is  three  times  as 
much,  eighteen  shillings,  and  the  run  is  made  in  no 
less  time."  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Yankee  for 
asking  questions,  and  but  for  his  swearing  and  bad 
grammar,  I  should  have  thought  he  had  taken  lessons 
in  the  matter  of  catechising  strangers  from  some  of  the 
men  that  English  travellers  encounter  in  "  the  States." 
We  rushed  on  rapidly  through  quiet  villages  and 
well-tilled  fields,  and  stopped  at  Winchester,  the  chief 
town  on  the  road  to  London.  And  a  city  it  is  which 
well  repays  the  traveller  w^ho  lingers  here  for  a  few 
hours.  It  recalls  his  early  Enghsh  history.  He  finds 
that  here  lie  the  bones  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  of  the 
famous  Canute,  who  reproved  his  courtiers  for  their 
flattery  by  being  seated  on  the  sea-shore  at  Southamp- 
ton, not  far  from  here,  and  rebuking  the  waves  wliich 
paid  no  attention  to  his  commands.     Part  of  a  castle 
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built  by  William  the  Conqueror  still  remains.  Here 
William  Rufus  was  crowned,  and  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  a  second  time,  when  he  returned  from  the  Cru- 
sades. The  old  Cathedral  is  a  dramatic  poem,  but  I 
have  no  time  to  pause  and  recite  it.  I  would  rather 
leave  it,  and  di-ive  out  to  the  New  Forest,  nearly  fifty 
miles  in  chcuit,  turned  into  a  wilderness  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  destroyed  villages,  and  sent  the 
people  adrift,  that  he  might  make  a  hunting  ground. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  did  the  same  thing  but  a  few 
years  ago  with  his  tenants,  and  made  a  sheep  pasture 
of  the  fields  on  which  successive  generations  of  pious 
men  had  lived  and  died. 

In  this  forest  William  Kufas  was  shot  in  the  heart 
by  a  stray  arrow,  as  he  was  hunting,  and  a  monument 
is  raised  to  mark  the  spot,  now  that  the  old  oak  under 
which  he  was  found  has  perished.  We  pressed  on  to 
London.  We  were  impatient  to  see  it.  Yet  we  won- 
dered, as  we  drew  nigh,  that  the  country  was  so  thinly 
settled.  Nothing  has  yet  appeared  to  me  more  re- 
markable than  this  fact,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  city  so  vast  and  absorbing,  there  are  yet  such 
mighty  tracts  of  land,  with  but  here  and  there  a  habi- 
tation to  be  seen.  The  reason  will  reach  the  reflecting 
mind,  and  with  it  will  come  a  painful  reflection.  There 
is  land  here  and  to  spare,  while  the  people  are  in  lack 
of  bread. 

At  last  that  cloud  appeared — of  smoke  too :  not  to 
lead  us,  but  to  assure  us  that  under  its  gloomy  wings 
the  great  city  was  lying.  The  cars  whirled  on  and  in, 
over  the  tops  of  houses,  while  thronged  streets  with 
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life  and  business  were  far  Ibelow  ns.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  we  were  at  the  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  No  long  delay  to  leave  the  engine  and  take 
horses  to  draw  the  cars  at  a  snail  pace ;  hut  the 
steam  takes  us  riglit  onward,  almost  without  slack- 
ing, until  we  are  at  our  journey's  end. 

In  London !  And  I  was  in  it  a  month  before  I 
was  fairly  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the 
place.  It  is  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  houses,  and  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  people ! 

But  it  is  not  in  its  extent  and  population  that  its 
greatness  lies.  It  has  relations  to  the  whole  world 
which  make  it  the  centre  of  things,  and  one  feels  this 
the  longer  he  stays  here,  and  mingles  with  men  of 
business,  and  adjusts  himself  to  the  new  world  with 
which  he  is  siurrounded. 

Let  him  take  his  stand  in  Cheapside,  at  Bow  Church, 
on  which  are  the  celebrated  Bow  bells,  the  sound  of 
which  makes  every  man  a  Cockney  who  is  born  within 
hearing  of  them,  and  he  will  see  more  than  seventy 
thousand  persons  pass  by  in  a  single  day ;  and  if  he 
could  stand  where  he  could  survey  all  the  people  who 
enter  the  city  in  a  day,  he  would  see  nearly  half  a 
million.  More  than  six  hundred  j^laces  of  Avorship, 
and  more  than  four  thousand  seminaries  of  education, 
and  two  hundred  asylums,  and  alms-houses,  and  hos- 
pitals are  so  distributed  over  the  town  that  you  are 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  some  of  them.  The  "  city" 
proper  takes  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  great  centres  of  business  are,  as  the  Bank 
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and  the  Exchange ;  it  begins  at  Aldgate  and  ends  at 
Temple  Bar.  The  Lord  jMayor  rules  in  this  part  of 
the  town ;  and  the  Queen  herself,  by  an  old  custom 
not  yet  obsolete,  can  not  pass  the  gate  at  the  Temple 
without  going  through  the  form  of  getting  the  Lord 
Mayor's  permission. 

The  magnificence  of  the  London  parks  has  been 
celebrated  by  every  visitor ;  yet  no  one  apprehends 
their  extent  and  beauty  till  he  loses  himself  in  a  wil- 
derness of  forest,  lake,  and  stream,  with  bubbling 
fountains,  flocks  of  sheep,  or  herds  of  deer ;  not  a 
house  in  sight,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  yet  millions 
of  people  are  all  around  him !  And  the  three  great 
parks — the  parks  of  London — are  far  from  making  up 
its  beauty.  Whichever  way  you  go,  you  are  constant- 
ly coming  upon  open  squares,  laid  out  with  shaded 
walks,  and  fountains  playing ;  and  these  are  so  near 
to  each  other,  and  so  spacious,  that  the  city  is  ventila- 
ted as  New  York  is  not,  and  never  can  be.  And  the 
rows  of  palaces,  whole  streets  of  splendid  dwellings 
around  these  innumerable  parks,  display  such  signs  of 
material  wealth  and  strength  that  the  traveller  from  a 
new  country,  where  cities  are  young  yet,  and  riches 
are  happily  less  concentrated  than  here,  is  compelled 
to  look  up  and  admu-e. 

All  these  things  come  upon  the  stranger  on  his  first 
entrance  into  London.  He  must,  however,  settle  down 
in  his  hotel,  or,  what  is  better,  at  private  lodgings, 
and  take  it  leisurely,  if  he  would  see  and  enjoy  the 
sights. 

In  almost  every  street,  except  those  which  are  oc- 
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cupied  with  business,  he  will  see  cards  on  the  houses, 
advertising  him  that  "lodgings"  are  to  he  let,  and  he 
will  find  them  of  all  prices  and  degrees  of  elegance  and 
comfort.  In  one  of  these  I  was  soon  at  home.  The 
hotels  are  not  managed  on  our  plan.  The  English  are 
not  gregarious — they  do  not  Hke  to  come  to  a  public 
table  to  eat  with  every  body.  John  prefers  to  have 
his  dinner  all  to  himself,  unless  he  knows  his  com- 
pany. Here  he  has  his  meals  served  in  his  own  room, 
or  at  a  private  table  in  the  coffee-room,  and  pays  for 
what  he  orders. 


CHAPTER   V. 

POST-OFFICE    AND    BANK. 

In  an  Omnibus- — A  Liberal  Englishman — The  Post-office — Bank  of 
England. 

My  lodgings  were  at  Charing  Cross,  tlie  most  cen- 
tral spot  in  all  London.  From  it  you  can  get  an 
omnibus  for  any  part  of  tlie  city,  while  you  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  score  of  things  that  a  stranger 
wishes  to  see. 

One  morning  not  long  after  my  arrival  in  London,  as 
I  stepped  into  the  omnibus  to  go  to  the  General  Post- 
office,  a  gentleman  said  to  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquuy 
as  to  the  value  of  a  coin  in  my  hand,  "  It  will  be  al- 
together better  when  we  have  a  decimal  currency." 

"As  we  have  in  America,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  you  are  from  America  ?"  he  continued. 
"Ah,  you  have  much  there  from  which  we  might  im- 
prove, if  we  only  would." 

"  And  I  am  ready  to  say  the  same  of  your  country," 
I  replied  again.  "  I  meet  with  something  new  every 
day,  that  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  the  daughter 
may  yet  be  taught  some  lessons  by  her  mother." 

"What  are  some  of  those  things?"  he  asked  me,  at 
once  ;  and  I  had  been  asked  the  same  question  several 
times  at  dinner-tables  and  in  private. 
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"  To  mention  but  one  point,"  I  said,  "your  system 
of  police  is  far  more  efficient  and  reliable  than  ours. 
It  works  silently,  but  so  powerfully,  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  gentleman,  "for  your  good 
opinion ;  but  wc  begin  to  think  our  system  is  too 
much  like  that  of  the  Continent — it  is  too  prying  and 
inquisitorial;  we  will  not  submit  to  espionage." 

"  I  despise  the  spy  as  much  as  you  do,"  I  answer- 
ed, "  but  honest  men  have  far  less  to  fear  from  es- 
pionage than  from  a  system  so  loose  that  the  officer 
of  justice  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  thief,  and 
not  unfrequently  is  one.  In  otu:  country  the  police- 
man has  no  distinctive  dress,  and  acts  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  an  agent  of  the  government. 
Breaches  of  the  peace  are  less  frequent  than  they  are 
with  us,  while  life  and  property  are  more  secure." 
Such  is  the  fact,  as  all  my  future  observation  con- 
firmed. "Then,"  I  added,  "you  seem  to  have  no 
fires  here  in  London.  Not  a  day  passes  in  New  York 
without  an  alarm  of  fire ;  but  I  hear  of  none  in  this 
city.     Why  is  this  ?" 

He  assured  me  that  the  energy  and  vigilance  of  the 
police  were  directed  to  this  matter ;  and  I  think  it 
likely  that  the  buildings  are  put  up  with  much  gTeat- 
er  precaution  against  fires  than  they  are  in  New  York. 

I  stopped  at  the  General  Post-office,  a  large  and 
elegant  building,  with  a  haU  eighty  by  sixty  feet  in 
the  middle  of  it,  around  which  all  the  departments 
are  so  arranged  and  designated  that  a  stranger  finds 
what  he  is  after  with  little  or  no  trouble  at  all. 
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The  building  is  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  eighty  feet  deep ;  the 
largest  postal  establishment  in  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  passing  through  the  British  Post-office, 
as  we  learn  from  the  retm-ns  to  Parliament,  is  nearly 
four  hundi'cd  millions  in  a  single  year.  The  revenue 
of  the  department  is  five  millions  of  dollars. 

I  had  questions  to  ask  in  reference  to  the  trans- 
mission of  letters ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  in- 
formation was  given,  the  patience  with  which  my  in- 
quiries were  listened  to,  and  the  courtesy  of  those  I 
addressed,  made  an  agreeable  impression.  Such  po- 
liteness is  not  experienced  always  in  post-offices  much 
nearer  home  than  this. 

The  penny  (two  cents)  postage  has  succeeded  be- 
yond all  calcidation.  The  extent  of  the  country  is 
so  limited,  that  the  whole  system  of  mail  transporta- 
tion and  the  delivery  of  letters  are  made  to  move  with 
the  precision  of  clock-work.  The  promptness  with 
which  letters  are  delivered  in  the  city  of  London, 
even  in  its  remotest  subui-bs,  three  or  four  times  in  a 
day,  is  wonderful.  But  the  office  is  not  open  on  Sun- 
days. Here,  in  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world, 
where,  if  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  the  plea  of  necessity 
might  be  successfully  urged,  there  is  no  opening  of 
mails,  and  no  delivery  of  letters  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  well  to  make  a  note  of  this. 

The  Bojik  of  England  must  be  seen  on  the  inside 
as  well  as  out,  and  to  get  into  the  interior  of  this  re- 
markable building,  to  observe  the  operations  of  an 
institution  that  exerts  more  moral  and  political  power 
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tlian  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  you  must  have  an 
order  from  the  Governor  of  the  Bank.  The  building 
occupies  an  irregular  area  of  eight  acres  of  ground ; 
an  edifice  of  no  architectural  heautj,  with  not  one 
window  toward  the  street,  being  lighted  altogether 
from  the  roof  or  the  inclosed  areas.  The  ordinary 
business  apartments  differ  from  those  in  our  banks 
only  in  their  extent,  a  thousand  clerks  being  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  driven  with  business  at  that. 
But  to  form  any  adequate 'idea  of  what  the  Bank  is, 
we  must  penetrate  its  recesses,  its  vaults,  and  offices, 
where  we  shall  see  such  operations  as  are  not  known 
in  Wall  Street.  I  was  led,  on  presenting  my  card 
of  admission,  into  a  private  room,  where,  after  the  de- 
lay of  a  few  moments,  a  messenger  came  and  con- 
ducted me  through  the  mighty  and  mysterious  build- 
ino;,  Down  we  went  into  a  room  where  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  received  yesterday  were  now  examined,  com- 
pared with  the  entries  in  the  books,  and  stored  away. 
The  Bank  of  England  never  issues  the  same  note  a 
second  time.  It  receives  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  about  £800,000,  or  $4,000,000  daily  in 
notes :  these  are  put  up  in  parcels  according  to  their 
denomination,  boxed  up  with  the  date  of  their  recep- 
tion, and  are  kept  ten  years :  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  they  are  taken  out  and  ground  up  in 
the  mill  which  I  saw  running,  and  made  again  into 
paper.  If  in  the  course  of  those  ten  years  any  dis- 
pute in  business,  or  law-suit  should  arise  concerning 
the  payment  of  any  note,  the  Bank  can  produce  the 
identical  bill.     To  meet  the  demand  for  notes  so  con- 
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stantly  used  up,  the  Bank  has  its  own  paper-makers, 
its  own  printers,  its  own  engravers,  all  at  work  un- 
der the  same  roof,  and  it  even  makes  the  machinery 
by  which  the  most  of  its  own  work  is  done.  A  com- 
plicated hut  beautiful  operation  is  a  register,  extend- 
ing from  the  printing-oilice  to  the  banking  offices, 
which  marks  every  sheet  of  paper  that  is  struck  off 
from  the  press,  so  that  the  printers  can  not  manu- 
facture a  single  sheet  of  blank  notes  that  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  Bank.  On  the  same  principle  of  exact- 
ness, a  shaft  is  made  to  pass  from  one  apartment  to 
another,  connecting  a  clock  in  sixteen  business  wings 
of  the  establishment,  and  regulating  them  with  such 
precision  that  the  whole  of  them  are  always  pointing 
to  the  same  second  of  time ! 

In  another  room  was  a  machine,  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, for  detecting  light  gold  coins.  A  row  of  them 
dropped  one  by  one  upon  a  spring  scale :  if  the  piece 
of  gold  was  of  the  standard  weight,  the  scale  rose  to  a 
certain  height,  and  the  coin  slid  off  upon  one  side 
into  a  box :  if  less  than  the  standard,  it  rose  a  little 
higher,  and  the  coin  shd  off  upon  the  other  side.  I 
asked  the  weigher  what  was  the  average  number  of 
light  coins  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  strangely 
enough,  he  said  it  was  a  question  he  was  not  allowed 
to  answer! 

The  next  room  I  entered  was  that  in  which  the 
notes  are  deposited,  which  are  ready  for  issue.  "We 
have  thirty-two  niilHons  of  pounds  sterling  in  this 
room,"  the  officer  remarked  to  me,  "will  you  take  a 
little  of  it  ?"     I  told  him  it  would  be  vastly  agreea- 
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ble,  and  lie  handed  me  a  million  sterling  (five  mill- 
ions of  dollars),  wliicli  I  received  with  many  thanks 
for  his  liberality,  but  he  insisted  on  my  depositing  it 
with  him  again,  as  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  carry- 
so  much  money  into  the  street.  I  very  much  fear 
that  I  shall  never  see  that  money  again.  In  the 
vault  beneath  the  floor  was  a  Du-ector  and  the  Cashier 
counting  the  bags  of  gold  which  men  were  pitching 
down  to  them,  each  bag  containing  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  just  from  the  mint.  This  world  of  money 
seemed  to  realize  the  fables  of  Eastern  wealth,  and 
gave  me  new  and  strong  impressions  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  done  here,  and  the  extent  of  the 
relations  of  this  one  Institution  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

Stepping  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  I  went 
into  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  up  to  Lloyd's  Rooms ; 
where  merchants,  shippers,  etc.  congregate,  and  where 
the  latest  intelligence  respecting  every  ship  that  floats 
is  reported,  and  instantly  posted.  Lists  are  printed 
every  few  minutes,  announcing  all  that  mails  and 
telegraphs  have  brought  from  foreign  and  domestic 
ports,  and  these  furnish  to  those  interested  the  earliest 
and  most  rehable  intelligence.  Here,  too,  are  news- 
papers in  every  language  in  which  they  are  printed, 
and  every  stranger  may  read  in  his  own  tongue  what 
is  going  on  at  home.  A  curious  weather-gauge  is  in 
this  room :  an  index,  turned  by  the  vane  on  the  roof, 
is  constantly  showing  in  the  room  below  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  while  a  pencil  is  attached  to  a  chart  and 
moved  by  the  same  power,  so  as  to  mark  the  precise 
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com-se  in  which  the  wind  has  been  blowing  for  days : 
maldng  a  record  as  distinct  as  the  penciled  course  of 
a  ship  on  the  master's  chart  at  sea.  Studying  this 
map  of  the  winds,  an  insurer  may  make  some  calcula- 
tion upon  the  progTess  of  a  vessel,  and  shape  his  busi- 
ness accordingly. 

It  will  take  a  day,  but  a  day  well  spent,  to  look 
through  these  buildings — the  three  that  I  have  men- 
tioned.  They  will  give  a  stranger  the  largest  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  commercial  importance  of 
London.  Here  he  is  in  its  focus.  The  Post-office, 
the  Bank,  and  the  Exchange  are  the  representatives 
of  the  wealth  and  business  relations  of  England,  and 
no  one  can  view  them  in  connection  without  feeling 
that  he  is  at  the  fountain-head  of  influence,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHERE  GEEAT  MEN  LIVED. 

Haunts  of  Distinguished  Men — Bacon — Johnson — JVIilton — Coleridge 
— Kichmond  Hill — Thomson — Pope — Reynolds — William  Pitt. 

"  Out  and  in  that  gate  Lord  Bacon  passed  a  thou- 
sand times,"  was  the  sudden  remark  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

,  as  we  were  riding  by  a  dusky  and  venerable 

"building  in  Chancery  Lane.  "  Let  us  take  a  turn 
into  these  buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  and  see  the  rooms 
where  Bacon  was  at  his  toils,  and  where  he  laid  the 
basis  of  that  fame  which  has  placed  his  name  at  the 
head  of  all  intellectual  men."  And  then  my  learned 
friend,  the  only  antiquarian  I  chanced  to  find  in  Lon- 
don, showed  me  where  Mackintosh  studied,  and  Ro- 
milly,  and  other  men  whose  learning  has  been  and 
will  be  a  Hght  to  mankind  till  the  end  of  time.  Per- 
haps my  readers  have  no  taste  for  places  whose  only 
charm  is  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  haunted  of 
old  by  great  men.  But  I  have  a  fancy  for  just  that 
thing,  and  when  we  went  from  Gray's  Inn  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  where  the  Lord  Chancellors  of 
England  for  so  many  years  held  their  all  but  eternal 
courts,  protracting  the  miseries  and  wasting  the  for- 
tunes of  those  whom  law  ought  to  protect  but  too 
often  destroys,  I  felt  that  I  was  on  ground  quite  as 
classic  as  Marathon  or  Waterloo.     The  battles  here 
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have  not  been  so  bloodj,  but  they  were  quite  as  fatal, 
and  their  consequences  not  less  momentous. 

Turning  down  Bolt  Court,  we  found  the  house 
where  Dr.  Johnson  lived  and  labored:  the  same 
house  still  here,  though  the  business  of  the  court  has 
undergone  a  great  change.  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others  of  Johnson's 
Club,  have  often  been  here,  but  there  is  no  shadow  of 
their  presence  or  of  the  lion  who  roared  among  them, 
their  king.  Still  in  this  very  court  I  did  find  a  hv- 
ing  lion.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Ban- 
ner, one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Dissenting  in- 
terest. He  is  the  greatest  religious  controversialist 
among  the  Independents.  A  man  of  strong  Scotch 
intellect,  decided,  of  course,  as  who  ever  heard  of  a 
Scotchman  who  was  not  ?  [the  prayer  of  the  Modera- 
tor of  a  Scotch  Presbytery  was  a  wise  and  proper  one  ; 
"  O  Lord,  grant  that  we  may  be  right,  for  thou  know- 
est  that  we  are  very  decided] — and  it  is  therefore  a 
cause  for  congratulation  that  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  religious  and  moral  questions  in 
America. 

"  In  that  narrow  street  Milton  lived." 

"Is  it  possible,"  I  said,  as  I  felt  the  unfitness  of 
such  a  home  as  that  for  such  a  man;  "no  wonder  he 
wrote  of  Paradise  losU  it  he  had  ever  lived  any  where 
else." 

We  rode  out  to  High  Gate  to  the  house  where 
Coleridge  lived  seventeen  years,  and  where  he  wrote 
some  of  his  greatest  works.  A  pleasing  spot  over- 
looking  London,    and   a  beautiful  expanse   of  green 
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fields ;  Ibut  the  city  is  now  fast  encircling  it,  and  fa- 
ture  visitors  will  find  it  quite  as  thickly  compassed 
with  brick  and  mortar  as  the  homes  of  Johnson  and 
Milton. 

But  the  most  interesting  drive  abont  London  which 
I  enjoyed,  was  with  a  friend  who  asked  me  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Richmond  Hill.  It  was  a  rare  day 
in  this  particular,  that  the  sun  shone.  It  is  well  in 
London  to  make  a  Cretan  mark  for  every  fair  day, 
and  you  will  not  have  made  many  at  the  month's  end, 
unless  your  experience  is  better  than  mine.  London 
is  now  stretching  itself  so  far  on  every  side,  that  it  is 
town  far  out  into  what. was  deep,  green  country,  when 
the  men  lived  who  are  now  remembered  as  the  mark- 
men  of  past  generations.  We  drove  to  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  crossing  the  Thames  at  a  point  ftdl  of  the 
most  thrilling  interest  to  the  lover  of  old  English 
poetry.  We  passed  Devonshire  House,  the  beautiful 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshu'c,  whose  Chats- 
worth  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  places  in  En- 
gland. But  here,  in  this  house,  near  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens, Fox  and  Canning  both  died. 

At  the  foot  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  village,  is  Kew  Foot  Lane,  and  quite  at  the  end 
of  it  is  the  house  in  which  the  poet  Thomson,  au- 
thor of  the  Seasons,  lived,  wrote,  and  died.  Lady 
Shaftesbury,  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
now  owns  the  house  and  grounds,  and  here  she  re- 
sides. With  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful in  natru-e  and  art,  the  summer  house  in  which 
the  poet   actually  sat  wliile   he   wrote   his   immortal 
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poem,  is  preserved  precisely  as  lie  left  it,  with  the 
old  oak  table  and  its  little  drawer  still  in  the  very 
place  Avhere  it  stood  when  Thomson  leaned  over  it 
and  thonght.  A  little  stream  is  flowing  near  it,  deep 
shades  of  venerable  trees  are  on  it,  and  as  it  is  quite 
in  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  a  deep  and  solemn  silence 
reig-ns  around.  It  was  just  the  place  for  such  a  man 
to  write,  and  I  was  glad  to  know  that  this  place  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  keep  it  as  a  monument  of  a  poet  so  dear  to 
every  fireside. 

This  summer  house  has  upon  it  the  inscription, 

"  Here  Thomson  sang  the  seasons  and  their  change," 

and  other  lines  from  poets  who  have  made  pilgi-im- 
ages  here,  and  placed  upon  the  walls  tributes  of  kin- 
dred and  admiring  genius. 

The  villa  of  Pope,  at  Twichenliam,  a  mile  farther 
on,  has  had  a  more  inglorious  fate.  It  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  hand  of  Time,  but  a  plain  slab  which  he 
raised  to  his  mother,  still  stands  with  this  plaintive 
inscription : 

AH  !    EDITHA 

MATRUM    OPTIMA 

MtJLIEEUM    AMANTISSEMA 

VALE  ! 

Here  Pope  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  version 
of  the  Iliad ;  here  he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Man,  and 
other  famous  works.  Here,  too,  the  wits  of  that  day. 
Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot, 

"Mingled  with  tlie  friendly  bowl ; 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul !" 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  caused  this  heautiful  house 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  be  reared  for  his  own 
residence,  and  here  he  painted  from  nature,  and  from 
the  scene  that  was  constantly  before  his  eye,  the  only 
landscapes  that  he  ever  drew.  Such  an  artist,  with 
abundant  means  to  gi*atify  his  tastes  for  the  beauti- 
fril,  could  not  have  found  a  more  charming  spot. 
Poets  and  painters  clustered  here,  and  every  nook 
and  corner  are  identified  as  the  haunts  of  men  whose 
names  are  now  part  of  the  history  of  literatui-e,  and 
are  more  familiar  in  America  than  among  the  imme- 
diate dwellers  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  Richmond  Park,  em- 
bracing no  less  than  2253  acres  of  land :  part  of  the 
old  Wolsey  Domain,  but  now  accessible  at  all  times 
to  the  public.  We  drove  over  it ;  tliree  miles  across 
it :  the  herds  of  deer  flying  about  when  startled  from 
their  quiet  browse,  leaping  the  streams,  and  bound- 
ing elegantly  over  the  green  sward.  Within  this  park 
Lord  John  Russell  has  a  princely  residence,  and  be- 
sides his  house,  there  are  but  one  or  two  others  in 
this  inclosure. 

Returning  from  Richmond  we  passed  over  Putney 
Heath,  where,  in  a  lonely  house,  the  great  William 
Pitt  died  in  gloomy  solitude,  without  a  friend  to  close 
his  eyes — a  sublime  but  melancholy  end  to  such  a  life 
as  his.  How  many  great  men  of  England  have  thus 
gone  down  to  the  grave !  How  sad  a  lesson  is  their 
history!  Putney  village  was  Cromwell's  head-quar- 
ters when  the  King's  forces  were  encamped  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.     Barn  Elms,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dairy,  and 
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old  Jacob  Tonsen's  House,  with  the  Kit-kat  Gallery, 
the  house  of  the  poet  Cowley,  and  several  other  resi- 
dences_  known  to  fame,  are  in  this  same  region.  Some 
of  them  I  failed  to  find,  being  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
tract any  information  on  the  subject  from  those  to 
whom  I  applied.  But  this  was  a  lesson  with  a  moral 
to  it.  Here  was  one  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  and 
made  a  pilgi-image  to  the  homes  and  graves  of  great  men 
gone,  and  they  who  were  living  around  them  had  no 
knowledge  even  that  such  men  ever  lived.  The  places 
that  knew  them  once,  knew  them  no  more.  And  so 
I  came  back  to  my  lodgings  asking,  "  What  is  fame  ?" 
To  do  good  and  give  joy  to  a  world,  is  indeed  a  glory 
and  its  own  reward,  and  those  men  are  most  to  be 
envied  who  have  left  behind  them  works  that  will 
bless  mankind,  when  their  villas  and  monuments  have 
mouldered  with  their  dust. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

TYV^O     DINNERS. 

Two  Dinners  in  London — Royal  Literary  Fund — Disraeli — Bishop 
M'llraine  of  Ohio — Mr.  Peabody's  Dinner,  given  to  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
the  American  Minister. 

SiXTY-FOUE.  years  ago  a  club  was  founded  in  Lon- 
don for  tlie  relief  of  poor  authors  and  their  families. 
I  once  told  the  Harpers,  in  New  York,  they  ought  to 
found  an  asylum  for  such  people.  When  the  fund 
was  first  suggested  here  to  oui*  gi-eat  countryman, 
Dr.  Franldin,  he  gave  his  judgment  against  its  suc- 
cess, as  he  thought  but  few  have  sympathies  with 
the  class  of  men  whose  relief  was  proposed.  The 
experiment,  however,  was  made,  and  has  had  some 
good  degTee  of  success.  Once  a  year  a  dinner  is 
given  by  the  Society,  tickets  $5  each,  and  at  the 
table  subscription  cards  are  circulated,  and  the  funds 
thus  received,  and  from  annual  subscribers,  are  dis- 
tributed by  a  committee,  among  those  authors  or 
their  families  who  are  found  to  be  needy  and  worthy. 
JNo  one  but  the  committee  is  privy  to  the  name  of  the 
party  receiving  this  charity,  but  it  is  said  that  many 
most  distinguished  men  have  been  aided,  and  that 
the  fund  has  saved  the  lives  and  promoted  the  happi- 
ness of  some  who  have  afterward  been  greatly  useful 
to  the  world. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  late  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  presided.  About  four  hundred 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  dinner,  which  was  served  in 
the  large  room  in  Freemason's  Hall,  a  famous  tavern, 
where  many  public  meetings  are  held,  and  festive 
scenes  enjoyed.  It  has  been  famous  for  a  century. 
The  stage  at  one  end  of  the  Hall,  and  the  gallery  at 
the  other,  were  thronged  with  elegant  women  (the 
women  of  England  are  superior  in  then'  jj/ii/si que  to 
the  men),  while  at  the  tables  were  gathered  in  social 
harmony,  in  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul,"  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  authorship,  the 
men  of  the  age  in  letters,  and  their  friends,  whose 
names  can  not  be  recited  here,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  should  do  injustice  to  those  overlooked  in  the 
list  of  so  many  worthy  to  be  named.  Disraeli  pre- 
sided with  dignity,  but  not  with  tact.  A  man  of  less 
than  the  ordinary  height,  of  dark  complexion,  black 
curling  hair  over  a  high  intellectual  forehead,  with  a 
sarcastic  lip,  a  dull  and  listless  eye,  and  a  strongly- 
marked  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  he  looked  and 
spoke  as  if  to  smile  were  an  effort,  and  fi-iendship  were 
not  a  weakness  of  his.  Yet  he  is  warm-hearted,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  strongly  attaching  his  political 
friends  to  himself  as  a  man.  His  speech  was  to  be 
the  grand  feature  of  the  evening.  Perhaps  his  recent 
fall  fi'om  power,  and  the  attacks  so  savagely  made 
upon  him  by  the  critics  for  his  speech  on  Wellington, 
in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  speak  a  few  sen- 
tences of  Thiers  for  his  own,  had  increased  the  inter- 
est of  literary  men  in  Disraeli,  and  for  these  reasons 
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he  may  have  been  called  to  preside  over  this  festival. 
It  was  a  distinguished  honor,  which  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  State,  have  hereto- 
fore been  proud  to  receive,  and  tendered  to  a  man  out 
of  office,  and  under  a  cloud,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  consoling  and  cheering. 

The  dinner  was  a  feast :  all  that  it  should  be,  and 
yet  it  was  very  evident  the  dinner  was  not  the  attrac- 
tion. When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  grace  had 
been  sung  by  a  quartette  company,  who  enlivened  the 
evening  afterward  with  their  songs,  the  toast-master 
called  on  the  gentlemen  to  charge  their  glasses.  The 
chairman  then  gave  the  health  of  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  which  was  drank  standing  and  with 
great  enthusiasm.  "  Her  Majesty"  is  the  patroness 
of  the  Society,  and  gives  $500  a  year  to  its  funds. 
"The  Church  and  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,"  was  next 
given,  and  our  countryman.  Bishop  M'llvaine,  re- 
sponded in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  The  health  of 
the  chairman  was  proposed  by  Moncton  Milnes,  the 
poet,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  a  speech  of 
much  beauty,  which  was  loudly  applauded.  Dis- 
raeli rephed.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  of  nearly 
an  hour,  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  fund,  and 
branched  off  upon  literatiu-e  in  relation  to  politics 
and  the  duties  of  public  men,  delivering  his  thoughts 
with  great  dehberation  and  force,  often  elaborating  a 
sentence  with  some  artistic  effect,  and  reaching  a 
climax  of  beauty  that  would  bring  down  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheers.  On  the  whole,  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  him :   his  style  of  oratory  would  not   be 
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popular  in  oui*  comitrj,  and  wliile  he  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  the  most  formidable 
man  now  on  the  opposition  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  will  never  achieve  for  himself  a  name 
among  the  living  orators,  though,  like  Burke,  he  may- 
leave  behind  him  speeches  to  be  read  and  admired  in 
after  ages,  speeches  which  cleared  the  house  when 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  living  man. 

Lord  Stanley  spoke,  and  but  for  his  being  a  lord, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  mention  of  the 
fact. 

Professor  Creasy  spoke  for  the  Historians ;  Justice 
Haliburton,  the  author  of  Sam  Slick,  amused  the 
company  as  he  only  could,  and  others  followed ;  but 
it  was  now  midnight,  and  having  been  six  hours  at 
the  table,  I  left  the  Hall  and  sought  my  lodgings. 

How  long  afterward  the  Rev.  Drs.  ,  and  other 

American  clergy  remained,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  was 
an  invalid  and  retired  early. 

This  was  a  literary  assembly,  and  it  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  some  of  the  notabil- 
ities ;  and  a  few  days  afterward,  at  a  gathering  of 
another  sort,  we  met  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  dra^ai  together  by  an  American  as  a  re-union 
between  his  country  and  this — an  occasion  of  gTcat 
interest  at  once  on  account  of  the  guests  assembled 
and  the  nations  they  represented. 

George  Peabody,  Esq.,  the  American  merchant  here, 
is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  water  for  his  lib- 
erahty  and  magnificent  hospitality.  TJie  good  people 
of  Danvers,  ]\Iassachusetts,  where  he  was  born,  are 
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largely  indebted  to  him  for  liis  noble  gifts,  which  have 
enriched  tlieir  town  with  the  means  of  instruction, 
and  his  countrymen  who  are  travelling,  have  reason  to 
be  glad  that  ]Mr.  Peabody  resides  in  London. 

]\Ir.  IngersoU,  the  American  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  being  about  to  retire,  Mr.  Peabody  de- 
termined to  give  him  a  complimentary  banquet ;  and 
to  make  it  more  of  an  affair  in  its  effect  than  an  every- 
day public  dinner,  he  conceived  the  very  happy  idea 
of  inviting  an  equal  number  of  Americans  and  En- 
glish, that  the  two  countries  might  be  harmoniously 
blended  around  the  festive  board.  The  idea  was  not 
merely  well  conceived,  it  was  carried  out  in  the  hap- 
piest style,  and  to  the  unqualified  admiration  of  all 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  it  done. 

About  ten  miles  from  London,  on  Richmond  Hill, 
commanding  the  most  charming  scenery  in  all  En- 
gland, and  pronounced  by  some  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  Avorld,  stands  the  famous  "  Star  and  Garter"  tav- 
ern :  celebrated  for  its  spacious  banquet-hall,  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  often  resorted  to  for  public  and 
private  feasts.  As  no  private  mansion  could  be  a.de- 
quate  to  such  an  entertainment  as  ]\Ir.  Peabody  pro- 
posed, this  great  establishment  was  engaged,  and  here 
at  six  o'clock  the  guests,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, assembled,  the  house  being  at  their  service  for  two 
hom-s  previously,  while  they  had  been  gathering.  Mr. 
Peabody  received  his  guests  in  the  drawing-room,  among 
whom  were  the  Minister,  Mr.  IngersoU,  and  ]\Ir.  Van 
Buren,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  now  past  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  but  fresh  and  firm,  just  set- 
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ting  off  on  a  joiu'ney  of  a  year  on  the  Continent.  The 
question  of  precedence  on  such  an  occasion  is  as  arbi- 
trarily determined  here  as  the  right  of  inheritance, 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  settled  where  countesses  and 
lords  and  ladies  of  English  titles  are  mingled  with 
American  women  who  have  no  distinction  but  such  as 
wit,  worth,  and  beauty  give  them.  The  order  was, 
however,  arranged  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  be- 
fore seven  o'clock  this  splendid  party  was  seated  at  a 
table  elegantly  set  and  covered  Avith  such  a  display  of 
plate,  flowers,  and  ornament,  as  made  the  guest  im- 
agine himself  in  some  Persian  banquet-hall,  where 
Oriental  magnificence  had  done  its  best  to  please  the 
eye,  while  yet  the  feast  was  to  be  enjoyed.  A  vener- 
able English  lady,  patched  and  proud,  had  been  con- 
signed to  my  care,  but  it  was  plain  to  me  in  a  moment 
that  I  was  in  hers.      The  instant  that  Mr.  Peabody, 

with  the  Countess  of on  his  arm,  led  the  way  to 

the  banquet-hall,  she  seized  my  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
"  We  will  walk  now,  sir."  I  suggested,  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  ]30ssible,  that  the  matter  of  precedence  had 
been  arranged,  and  certainly  we  would  give  way  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Van  Biu-en,   not  to   mention 

Lord  C and  the  Hon.  Mr.  D .     It  was  in 

vain.  The  old  lady  was  bound  to  go  ;  and  again  re- 
peating, with  a  decision  that  put  further  remonstrance 
out  of  the  question,  "  We  will  walk  now,  sir,"  she  car- 
ried me  along  as  a  straw  on  the  tide,  and  to  my  mortifi- 
cation, but  to  her  great  delight,  we  entered  the  magnif- 
icent hall  among  the  first,  and  a  choir  of  vocalists, 
beautiful  singers,  three  male  and  three  female  voices, 
Vol.  I.— D 
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received  us  with  a  voluptuous  swell  of  song.  My 
lady  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  was  bent  upon  having  a 
seat  near  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  the  more  dis- 
tingue of  the  company  would  be  gathered.  I  suggested 
that  the  card  of  every  guest  was  at  his  place,  and  we 
should  find  the  seat  allotted  us,  but  she  said  it  was 
of  no  importance  to  her  where  she  had  been  directed 
to  sit ;  she  should  take  such  seat  as  pleased  her  best, 
and  she  actually  did  take  her  own  choice,  and  not 
liking  the  first  selection  as  well  as  she  expected,  she 
insisted  on  making  a  change,  and  being  again  disap- 
pointed, she  took  a  third,  and  by  this  time  the  guests 
were  all  at  the  table,  or  she  would  have  tried  a  fourth, 
and  perhaps  a  fifth.  As  this  was  an  aristocratic  and 
splendidly-genteel  woman,  accustomed  to  the  very 
highest  walks  of  life,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  good  old 
English  breeding,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  all  this 
was  in  the  best  taste,  and  according  to  the  etiquette 
of  such  occasions.  In  my  simplicity,  I  should  have 
supposed  that  it  was  very  rude,  and  even  ill  manner- 
ed, but,  of  course,  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  was 
all  right ;  and  probably  if  I  had  been  thrown  often  into 
the  society  of  such  elegant  women  as  this,  I  should 
have  learned  the  ways  of  the  world. 

The  hall  was  dazzling  with  its  lights  reflected  fi:om 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  and  every  guest  was  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  taste  and  bounty,  with  perfect 
prodigality  of  expense,  with  which  the  feast  had  been 
spread.  Between  each  of  the  courses  the  choii*,  occu- 
pying an  orchestra  over  the  entrance  door,  smig 
favorite  airs,  the  last  of  which  were  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
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The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  God  save  the  Queen. 
Of  the  dmner  I  say  nothmg,  except  that  it  was,  in 
all  its  appointments,  every  thing  the  most  fastidious 
taste  could  desu-e,  and  the  most  unbounded  hospital- 
ity "with  the  largest  means  could  provide.  Every 
delicacy  of  the  season,  and  many  not  in  season,  were 
here  in  rich  profusion,  and  for  several  fast  flying 
hom-s  they  were  discussed  with  a  free  and  social 
harmony  most  delightful.  A  large  number  of  the 
guests  were  travellers  like  myself,  and  it  was  a  rare 
pleasure  to  meet  so  many  of  one's  countrymen  in  a 
foreign  land.  And  even  more  gratifying  it  was  to  see 
the  two  comitries  so  happily  blended  around  the  same 
board,  enjoying  those  rites  which  in  all  ages  have  been 
regarded  as  the  pledge  of  perpetual  friendship  and 
peace.  And  when  the  cloth  w^as  removed,  and  the 
health  of  some  of  the  distingaiished  guests  was  pro- 
posed, Mr.  IngersoU,  IMr.  Van  Bm-en,  Bishop  ]\I'I1- 
vaine,  and  our  host,  Mr.  Peabody,  gave  expression  to 
sentiments  admirably  fitted  to  promote  those  mutual 
good  feelings  which  every  philanthropic  heart  will  de- 
light to  cherish.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  the 
walks  of  social  and  private  life,  there  is  the  kindest 
feeling  between  the  mother  country  and  the  , daughter, 
while  in  public  so  , much  is  said  to  stir  the  old  ani- 
mosities, and  aLy^^te  the  heart*  and  hands  that  ought 
to  be  bomi^-^  perpetual^£pfendship  and  peace. 

After  .^le   banqu^^;"  the   guests    adjourned  to  the 

drawifig-room,  apd  there  an  Italian  concert,  provided 

3^0^  at  the  e^ense  of  IMr.  Peabody,  was  given,  in 

yovhich   the   greatest^  of  the   artists  now  in  Europe, 
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Mario  and  Grisi,  with  Ronconi  and  Ciabatta,  sang  to 
the  admiration  of  the  company,  for  whom  this  ex- 
traordinary entertainment  was  prepared.  It  was  now 
among  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  we  were 
ten  miles  from  London.  Taking  leave  of  our  noble 
host,  with  many  expressions  of  pleasure  derived  from 
his  bountiful  hospitality  and  creative  taste,  we  en- 
joyed a  moonlight  ride  through  the  country,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  By  three  o'clock  I  was 
safely  in  my  lodgings. 


I 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

A     DAY     AT     HAMPTON     COURT. 

Cardinal  Wolsej-  and  his  IMaster — The  Palace — Pictures — The  old 
liitchen — Dinner — A  Gentleman  indeed. 

Of  all  the  palaces  in  the  Old  World,  there  is  not 
one  so  rarely  rich  in  historic  interest  as  this  glorious 
structm-e  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  huilt  and  gave  away ! 

"Why  are  you  building  a  palace  so  much  more 
splendid  than  any  of  mine?"  his  jolly  old  master, 
Harry  the  Eighth,  inquired  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ? 

"To  make  it  a  present  to  yom*  majesty,"  was  the 
ready  and  wily  answer  of  the  ambitious  Wolsey. 

It  stands  on  the  Thames,  twelve  miles  out  of  Lon- 
don, and  is  the  great  resort  of  the  public,  for  whose 
pleasui'e  the  grounds  and  halls  and  galleries  of  art 
are  now  freely  thrown  open.  Its  history  I  sliaU  give 
as  I  go  on  with  the  chapter. 

It  was  Friday  morning  when  I  rode  out  there. 
Not  the  pleasantest  morning  I  could  wish,  but  the 
only  day  I  could  command  before  leaving  tlie  city ; 
and  if  I  did  not  see  the  palace  now,  I  never  should. 
I  must  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  many  classic  spots 
I  passed  in  that  morning  ride :  the  haunts  of  Pope, 
of  Thomson,  of  Gay,  of  Cowley,  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  a  host  of  others  known  in  their  country's  story. 
I  reached  the  palace  about  eleven,  and  was  surprised 
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to  find  myself  alone  on  the  ground.  The  armed  sen- 
tinels were  pacing  the  great  doorways,  which  were 
open  as  if  an  army  as  well  as  a  single  traveller 
might  enter,  but  I  was  speedily  summoned  to  stand. 
••'  There  is  no  admission  here  to-day  :   it  is  Friday." 

This  was  a  blow  to  my  hopes,  and  I  asked  if  the 
rule  was  inflexible.  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer; 
"  there's  a  great  many  comes  here  Fridays  who  don't 
know  the  rule,  but  they  never  gets  in:  tliey  try  to 
hire  somebody  to  show  them  the  apartments,  but  the 
porters  is  all  gone,  and  there's  nobody  to  show  them. 
You  can't  get  in  at  all." 

Here  was  a  dead  failure.  A  ride  of  twelve  miles 
to  see  a  royal  palace,  and  any  one  of  my  guide-books 
would  have  told  me  it  was  closed  on  Fridays,  but 
thoughtlessly  I  had  come  on  the  only  day  when  it 
was  shut,  and  the  only  day  I  had  to  spare  before 
leaving.  I  was  more  than  disappointed — vexed  at 
my  own  dullness,  and  made  resolutions  not  to  be  so 
careless  in  future.  The  gardens  were  open,  and  I 
walked  among  the  beds  of  flowers,  and  under  the 
bowers  of  beauty,  graveled  and  shaded  walks  a  mile 
in  a  straight  line,  and  lakes  with  gold  fish  and  spark- 
ling fountains  on  either  hand ;  but  even  these,  more 
luxuriant  and  paradise-like  than  I  had  ever  seen, 
seemed  but  to  aggravate  my  disappointment.  I  sat 
down  in  an  antique  chair  in  a  lovely  nook,  and  prom- 
ised myself  not  to  mention  my  A'isit  to  Hampton 
Court  to  any  of  my  friends.  Several  parties  had 
been  out  to  see  it,  and  returned  home  with  glowing 
descriptions,  and  now  I  had  come  alone,  and  was  to 
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return  as  I  came.  A  thought  struck  me.  Finding  a 
servant  on  the  grounds,  I  asked  if  there  was  a  gentle- 
man any  where  who  had  any  connection  with  the 
palace,  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  some  information. 
He  led  me  to  a  door,  and  gave  me  the  gentleman's 
name.  I  called  upon  him :  sent  him  my  card :  he 
invited  me  in,  and  received  me  courteously.  I  told 
him  I  was  ashamed  to  say  I  had  come  on  a  fool's 
errand:  carelessly  had  visited  Hampton  Court  on 
Friday,  and  must  now  retiu-n  to  America  without  see- 
ing it,  unless  I  could  find  access  to-day.  He  said 
that  during  his  residence  there  he  had  never  known 
of  the  apartments  being  opened  except  on  the  ap- 
pointed days :  that  crowds,  varying  fi-om  500  to  5000, 
were  there  daily,  and  sometimes  15,000  had  visited 
it  in  a  single  day :  and  on  Friday  the  doors  were 
never  opened ;  hut — and  then  I  hegan  to  hope — hut, 
said  he,  "it  would  give  me  great  pleasui-e  to  walk 
with  you  through  the  palace :  the  porters  are  all 
away,  hut  if  I  can  get  the  keys  we  will  he  our  own 
porters,  and  take  oiu*  own  time." 

And  he  soon  found  the  keys  ;  and  we  mounted  the 
king's  staircase  and  entered  the  halls  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  story  of  Wolsey,  the  Prime  ]\Iinister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  is  familiar  to  every  youthful  reader.  And  it 
should  he.  His  life  is  the  grandest  lesson  for  states- 
men, and  indeed  for  all  mankind,  that  English  his- 
tory presents.  By  rapid  strides  he  rose  from  obscu- 
rity to  he  more  powerful,  more  wealthy,  and  far  more 
luxiu-ious  than   his   monarch ;   and  then  he  fell  like 
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Lucifer,  and  perished  miserablj,  by  poison,  to  escape 
the  shame  of  tlie  scaftbld.  In  the  days  of  his  great- 
ness he  resolved  to  make  a  palace  of  unrivaled  glory. 
He  called  on  foreign  and  domestic  doctors  to  select 
the  healthiest  and  the  fairest  spot  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  this  being  chosen,  he  bought  up  thou- 
sands of  the  surrounding  acres,  and  converted  them 
into  parks,  and  gardens,  and  luinting  grounds.  He 
lavished  untold  sums  of  gold  in  building  a  house  that 
covers  eight  ac7''es  of  ground,  with  apartments  to  lodge 
and  entertain  some  thousands  of  guests ;  and  these 
he  embellished  with  the  most  costly  paintings,  and 
every  luxury  that  the  wit  of  man  could  suggest  or  a 
voluptuous  imagination  conceive.  The  records  of  the 
revelings  that  once  made  these  halls  jocund  for  suc- 
cessive months,  appear  like  romance  to  us  who  live 
in  days  when  vice  is  less  public,  if  not  less  common 
than  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors.  The  king  accept- 
ed the  present  of  the  palace  in  1530,  and  here  he  set 
up  his  royal  residence,  and  right  regally  he  held  sway 
in  these  now  peaceful  courts.  I  have  just  been  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  where  successive  monarchs  have 
heard  prayers.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  baptized,  with 
Archbishop  Cranmer  for  godfather.  Here  Jane  Sey- 
mour, his  mother,  died  a  few  days  afterward ;  and 
here  the  many- wived  Henry  VIII.,  having  disposed 
in  various  ways  of  five,  was  married  to  Lady  Catha- 
rine Parr.  Here,  too,  James  the  First  presided  at 
the  famous  conference  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Established  Church,  and  out  of  that  conference 
grew  our  present   translation   of  tlie   Englisli  Bible. 
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Queen  Anne,  his  wife,  died  here.  Charles  I.  was 
monarch,  and  Cromwell  was  master  after  him,  and 
here  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter.  After 
the  restoration,  successive  sovereigns  resided  here ; 
but  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  history.  William 
III.  adorned  the  palace  and  made  extensive  improve- 
ments, and  there  are  monuments  of  his  taste  on  every 
hand.  But  what  is  now  the  use  to  which  it  is  all 
applied?  The  state  apartments  embrace  a  series  of 
magnilicent  rooms  in  the  central  palace,  a  quadrangle 
Avith  a  fountain  court  in  the  centre.  Here  is  the 
Guard  Chamber,  the  King's  Presence  Chamber,  the 
Audience  Chamber,  the  King's  Drawing-room,  the 
King's  Bedroom,  the  Queen's  Bedroom,  the  Queen's 
Drawing-room,  the  Queen's  Audience  Chamber,  the 
Great  Hall,  hung  with  the  most  remarkable  tapestries 
and  emblematical  flags.  These,  and  many  other  apart- 
ments I  have  not  named,  are  now  hung  with  paint- 
ings all  but  innumerable,  by  the  most  illustrious 
masters,  making  galleries  of  priceless  value  :  portraits, 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  the  most  beautiful 
women,  in  the  costume  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  on  many  of  which  I  could  descant  at  any 
length  ;  but  in  such  a  wilderness  of  paint,  I  know  not 
where  to  begin.  I  could  more  easily  recite  the  gTeat 
men  whose  portraits  are  not  here. 

I  was  hastening  on,  lest  I  should  be  trespassing  on 
my  kind  and  excellent  friend's  courtesy,  but  he  in- 
sisted on  my  proceeding  leisurely,  and  studying  all 
that  I  wished  to  master.  And  there  we  enjoyed  the 
silence  and  solemn  quiet  of  those  old  halls,  looking 
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upon  the  faces  of  men  and  women  that  had  once 
shone  in  those  very  courts.  One  'chamber  contams 
all  the  frail  beauties  of  the  licentious  court  of  Charles 
II.  Another  is  tilled  with  scenes  from  Holy  Writ, 
making  strange  contrasts  now,  as  of  olden  time ;  here 
is  the  jjortrait  of  a  little  man,  Sir  Jeflrey  Hudson, 
who  was  so  very  small  that,  at  a  feast  given  to 
Charles  I.,  he  was  actually  served  up  alive  in  a  cold 
pie ;  and  then  we  have  a  full  length  portrait  of  a  man 
seven  feet  two  inches  high.  Philosophers,  poets,  and 
painters,  kings,  queens,  and  statesmen,  priests  and 
people,  are  here  in  endless  ranks.  It  was  so  much 
better  to  be  alone  in  this  study  than  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  and  my  gaiide  was  so  familiar  with  the  pic- 
tures, that  he  enlivened  the  hours  with  anecdotes, 
new  and  entertaining,  and  I  was  not  unwilling  to 
give  him  one  or  two  in  return.  And  when  we  had 
at  last  completed  the  cu'cuit,  he  sent  for  the  keys  of 
the  old  kitchens,  unused  for  two  hundred  years,  where 
the  cardinal's  feasts  were  prepared.  The  tii-e-places 
were  sixteen  feet  across,  and  the  iron  bars  still  stood 
in  them  on  which  the  spits  rested  to  roast  the  meats 
before  huge  tires ;  and  then  we  explored  the  old 
vaults  where  the  rich  wines  were  stored,  and  we 
thought,  for  a  cardinal,  Wolsey  must  have  had  things 
quite  comfortable. 

"And  now  it  is  dinner  time;  come  and  dine  with 
me,"  my  new  friend  said  to  me,  as  we  emerged  from 
the  lower  regions.  And  in  spite  of  all  my  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  he  insisted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  at  his  hospitable  board.     We  had  a 
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good  time  there  too.  And  was  not  all  tliis  as  hand- 
some a  specimen  of  kindness  to  a  stranger,  as  genuine 
lU'banity  and  hospitality  as  you  ever  met  with?  I 
refrain  from  the  mention  of  his  name,  for  I  should 
offend  him  if  I  did  not ;  but  I  take  a  pleasure  in  re- 
cording it  as  not  only  English,  hut  heautifid,  and  an 
incident  that  I  shall  cherish  when  I  return  to  my  own 
land,  where  such  attentions  to  strangers  will  never  he 
uncommon,  as  they  are  not  here.  In  America,  we 
have  thought  our  English  brethren  selfish,  cold,  and 
disinclined  to  open  then*  hearts  to  strangers,  especially 
to  those  from  our  country.  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
A  gentleman  is  always  kind.  But  few  are  so  kind 
in  any  land  as  he  was  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  one 
of  my  most  agreeable  days  in  England. 

I  inquired  at  table  to  what  use  tlie  scores  of  apart- 
ments in  these  long  wings  are  put,  which  we  have 
not  explored. 

"These,"  he  replied,  "are  all  occupied  by  families 
of  distinction  and  merit,  by  the  kindness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  thus  confers  upon  them,  fi:ee  of  rent, 
a  home,  when  by  a  reverse  of  circumstances  they  are 
in  need  of  such  provision.  It  sometimes  occiu-s  that 
the  widow  and  children  of  an  officer  wlio  has  fallen  in 
his  country's  service  are  thus  made  easily  comfortable 
for  hfe  by  being  housed  in  these  grand  old  lialls, 
Avhere  they  may  live  in  a  style  that  suits  their  taste 
and  means,  surrounded  by  elegant  grounds,  and  every 
thing  to  please  the  eye  and  promote  the  health,  though 
there  is  nothing  of  it  all  they  can  call  their  own." 

It  is  very  much  the   same  with   the  richest   and 
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greatest  among  men.  What  can  they  have  but  what 
they  eat  and  di-ink  and  pnt  on  ?  They  may  gaze  on 
then-  parks  and  fountains,  and  so  may  the  deer  that 
Ibrowse  in  them,  and  the  beggars  who  look  through 
the  gates.  And.  when  they  die,  there  is  the  end  of  it. 
Still  it  is,  doubtless,  a  fine  thing  to  be  the  owner  of 
such  grounds  as  these. 

And  so  I  returned  to  the  city,  musing  on  what  I 
had  seen  and  felt  during  the  day.  I  had  dined  in  the 
palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  England ;  had  trod  the 
courts  where  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.,  and 
Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.,  and  Will- 
iam III.,  and  others  of  the  royal  line  had  feasted,  and 
I  asked  myself,  is  any  one  of  them  happier  or  higher 
than  if  he  had  never  been  monarch  of  England  ? 

It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  go  through 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  city  of  London,  but  it  was 
never  convenient  to  do  so  when  the  Queen  was  ab- 
sent, and  strangers  are  not  admitted  when  she  is  at 
home.  The  present  Queen  of  England  justly  enjoys 
the  respect  and  love  of  her  subjects.  All  classes 
speak  in  equal  terms  of  loyal  attachment.  Well  they 
may.  As  a  monarch,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  her  ex- 
ample is  worthy  of  the  high  station  she  adorns,  and 
that  example  of  social  virtue  is  felt  in  all  the  circles 
of  private  life,  fi-om  the  Court  to  the  humblest  hamlet 
in  the  land.  "God  save  the  Queen,"  and  spare  her 
long  to  reign  over  her  willing  and  faithful  people. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
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Billingsgate  Market — The  Tower — Instruments  of  Tortui-e — Prisons 
• — Prisoners — Crown  Jewels. 

On  my  way  to  the  Tower  of  London,  I  went 
tlu'ough  the  Billingsgate  JMarket,  where  the  women 
were  selling  fish.  Their  freedom  of  tongue  has  pass- 
ed into  a  by-word,  until  the  name  of  the  market  is 
good  English  for  foid  abuse.  Some  of  the  writers  of 
England,  whose  pictiu-es  of  low  life  are  so  world-wide- 
ly  popular,  are  said  to  frequent  the  market  to  hear 
the  women  in  their  wrangles,  and  to  make  notes  of 
expressions,  which  they  afterward  work  up  in  thefr 
books.  Very  probable  the  story  is.  There  were  two 
or  three  of  us  walking  through,  and  one  of  the  women 
ui'ged  us  to  buy  her  fish  ;  Ave  declined,  and  asked  her 
some  questions  about  her  business,  which  she  met 
with  the  very  sudden  observation,  "  My  eyes,  if  you 
been't  the  three  gTcenest  gents  what  ever  come  here ! " 
We  soon  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  were  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  old  woman's  tongue.  She  fol- 
lowed us  with  her  compliments,  and  some  of  her 
neighbors  heaped  on  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  stands  an  old, 
irregular,  yet  mighty  pile  of  buildings,  which  for  five 
hundred  years,  and  until  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
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tlirone,  was  a  palace  for  the  Sovereigns  of  England. 
It  is  called  the  Tower  of  London.  More  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  tlirilling,  the  tragic  and  exciting  in  history, 
clusters  about  this,  than  any  other  spot  on  the  island. 
In  childhood,  we  have  read  stories  of  the  Tower,  and 
we  long  to  see  the  place  where  those  deeds  were  done 
which  have  so  moved  our  hearts  away  in  another 
land. 

No  longer  a  palace,  and  now  a  state-prison,  but 
only  for  the  confinement  of  those  charged  with  high- 
treason,  it  is  kept  for  a  national  show-house,  and 
sixpence  opens  the  door  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see 
the  curiosities  here  preserved. 

I  saw  the  block,  and  laid  my  neck  on  it,  once  wet 
with  the  warm  blood  of  brave  men  and  fau*  women ; 
and  handled  the  axe  that  cleft  their  necks,  and  the 
thumb  screws,  and  collars,  and  other  instruments  of 
tortiu-e,  which,  thank  God,  are  now  known  only  in 
the  unknown  mysteries  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
pages  of  ancient  history.  I  went  into  the  dungeon 
where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined,  and  stood  by 
the  light  where  he  wrote  by  slow  stages  his  history 
of  the  world.  I  walked  among  the  armor  and  the 
effigies  of  successive  monarchs,  bringing  back  long- 
buried  generations  into  standing,  life-like  reality  before 
the  eye ;  and  then  I  went  out  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
London's  eager  thousands  gathered  to  look  on  when 
the  scaffold  was  there,  to  see  the  blood  spirt  like 
water  from  the  headless  trunk  of  the  noble  and  the 
fair.  iVnd  one  who,  when  he  was  less  than  ten  years 
old,  has  wept  over  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
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who  lias  loved  her  virtues  and  mourned  her  hapless 
fate  ti-om  childliood  to  maturer  years,  may  be  pardon- 
ed for  some  emotion,  when  his  feet  are  standing  on 
the  dust  that  presses  hers.  Here,  in  undistingaiished 
gTaves,  within  the  coiu't  of  these  old  walls,  were  placed 
the  mutilated  forms  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cath- 
arine Howard,  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  whose  ambition  was  their  ruin : 
and  thus,  in  a  terrible  way,  is  the  lesson  read  to  every 
visitor  here,  of  the  vanity  and  danger  of  ambition. 
Here  are  the  extremes  of  grandeiu'  and  disgrace,  of 
glory  and  misery:  of  crowned  heads  and  headless 
trunks.  One  of  the  old  towers,  in  1796,  was  under- 
going alterations,  and  some  painfully  interesting  me- 
morials were  discovered.  It  is  called  the  Cobham  or 
Beauchamp  Tower,  and  was  used  as  the  principal 
state-prison  in  former  times.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  sad  mementoes  of  those  who  suffered  Avithin 
these  gloomy  recesses.  The  autographs  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  Pooles,  gTeat  grandsons  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  IV. 's  brother,  and  under- 
neath them  is  the  word  Jx4JNE,  written  by  Lady  Jane 
Grey  or  her  husband.  Here,  too,  are  the  names  of 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  1534;  Sedbar,  Abbot  of  Joreval, 
1537  ;  Dr.  Abel,  Chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Aragon ; 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  many  others,  whose  names 
are  followed  by  devout  maxims,  and  these  are  some- 
times elaborately  carved  and  ornamented,  as  the  sole 
solace  of  the  lonely  hom-s  of  imprisonment  here.     But 
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this  is  a  gloomy  place  to  visit ;  let  us  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  we  can.  But  look  up,  as  you  are  coming  out, 
at  the  room  in  the  bloody  tower,  where  the  young 
princes,  the  nephews  of  E/ichard  III.,  were  suffocated 
*in  bed,  by  their  uncle's  order. 

The  Queen  came  here  not  long  since,  without  an- 
nouncement, and  brought  her  children  to  see  the  Ke- 
GALIA,  where,  for  safe  keeping,  is  deposited  and  guard- 
ed the  imperial  crown  and  the  precious  stones  be- 
longing to  the  Queen,  her  own  diadem,  the  royal 
sceptre,  the  orb,  and  the  various  emblems  of  royalty 
used  at  the  coronations  of  the  monarchs  of  England. 
A  woman,  with  her  lesson  well  learned,  recites,  as 
from  a  book,  the  history  of  each  of  these  trinkets,  and 
tells  the  value  of  them  in  pounds  and  shillings.  They 
are  said  to  be  Avorth  more  than  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  one-third  of  which  is  in  the  crown  of  the 
present  excellent  Queen,  who  rules  over  millions  of 
people  suffering  every  day  for  the  want  of  bread! 
One  thinks  of  this  often  as  he  surveys  the  palaces 
of  England,  and  knows  that  multitudes  of  the  poor 
are  just  able,  and  that  is  all,  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving. 

I  have  seen  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  jewels  in  the  crown  of  England :  twenty  diamonds 
round  the  cu'cle,  £1500  each,  £30,000;  two  large 
entire  diamonds,  £2000  each,  £4000;  fifty-four 
smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  former, 
£100 ;  four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-five 
diamonds,  £12,000 ;  four  large  diamonds  on  the  top 
of  the  crosses,  £4000 ;  twelve  diamonds  contained  in 
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fleurs-de-lis,  £10,000 ;  eighteen  smaller  diamonds 
contained  in  the  same,  £2000 ;  pearls,  diamonds, 
etc.,  upon  the  arches  and  crosses,  £10,000;  also 
1411  small  diamonds,  £50,000;  twenty-six  dia- 
monds in  the  upper  cross,  £3000 ;  two  circles  of 
pearls  about  the  rim,  £300.  Cost  of  the  stones  in 
the  crown,  exclusive  of  the  metal,  £111,900. 

The  Old  Arinorj  is  a  studj.  Here  we  have,  on 
horseback  and  in  coats  of  mail,  the  figui-es  of  the 
knights  as  they  dressed  under  each  successive  reign, 
in  these  olden  times,  when,  clad  in  iron  from  head  to 
heel,  the  gallant  knights  went  forth  to  war.  A  ban- 
ner on  each  is  inscribed  with  the  name,  the  rank,  and 
date  of  the  person  represented.  Henry  VIII.  is  clad 
in  the  identical  suit  which  that  many-wived  monarch 
wore ;  and  as  he  made  such  frequent  use  of  the  Tower 
to  execute  his  matrimonial  projects  and  his  queens,  it 
seemed  very  fitting  that  he  should  have  a  place  in  this 
gTand  old  haU.  While  looking  at  his  effigy,  I  recalled 
some  passages  from  his  remarkable  history. 

"  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  VIII. 
was  called  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom.  At 
that  time  he  manifested  a  generous  temper,  with  an 
elegant  and  munificent  mind.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  youthful  monarch,  the  hitherto  fi'owning  character 
of  this  ancient  fortress  appeared  to  be  clearing  off  for 
a  more  cheerful  aspect ;  as  we  are  informed  that,  in 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  invested  the  Tower 
with  a  new  degree  of  splendor.  How  fearfrilly  those 
fair  hopes  were  destroyed,  history  too  faithfully  re- 
cords.   Never  had  the  Tower  contained  a  greater  num- 
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ber  of  illustrious  names  among  its  unhappy  prisoners 
— never  was  the  headsman's  office  more  recklessly 
called  into  requisition^  than  during  this  reign  of  terror 
— the  scaffold  and  the  block  reeked  with  blood  I 
Among  the  nobles  who  suffered  in  this  reign,  was 
Edward  Bohun,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  High 
Constable  of  England,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
high  descent  and  some  incautious  expressions  on  his 
part,  was  charged  with  treason,  tried,  and  executed. 
We  have  also  to  name  the  intrepid  Chancellor  of  En- 
gland, Sir  Thomas  JMore,  who,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  supremacy,  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  previous  to  his  execution.  Imprisonment  and 
death  appear  to  have  had  but  little  terror  in  them  for 
the  witty  writer  of  Utopia.  He  endured  one,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  other  with  a  fearlessness  that  fully 
showed  the  superiority  of  his  nature  to  all  that  earthly 
power  could  inflict.  Upon  his  entrance  to  the  Tower, 
he  conversed  with  his  accustomed  pleasantry  and  hu- 
mor ;  and  it  is  related  that  Avhen  the  porter,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  demanded  his  xi^^jyer  garment,  '  Marry, 
friend,  here  it  is ! '  said  the  facetious  prisoner,  tender- 
ing his  cap,  '  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  better  for  your  sake.' 
'  Nay,  sir,'  said  the  porter,  '  I  must  have  your  gown.' 
The  grim  functionary  was  satisfied  with  equal  good 
humor.  The  lieutenant,  who  had  formerly  received 
some  benefits  from  him,  commenced  an  apology  for 
the  rigor  he  should  be  compelled  to  exercise  toward 
him  ;  but  was  inteiTupted  with — '  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
whenever  I  find  fault  with  the  entertainment  you  pro- 
vide for  me,  do  you  turn  me  out  of  doors.'     After  an 
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imprisonment  of  more  than  a  year,  clm-ing  which  he 
was  even  deprived  of  the  intellectual  solace  of  his 
books,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  a  traitor's  death.  He  heard  his  sen- 
tence witli  manly  compostu-e,  and  expressed  a  Chris- 
tian hope  tliat  himself  and  those  consenting  to  his 
death  might  '  meet  together  in  everlasting  love  and 
happiness.'  ]\luch  sharper  to  him  must  have  been 
the  trial  that  succeeded.  On  his  return  from  West- 
minster to  the  Tower,  his  favorite  daughter  Margaret 
(JMrs.  Roper)  had  stationed  herself  at  the  Tower-wharf, 
where  he  had  to  pass  ;  but  as  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion approached — the  edge  of  the  fatal  axe  tiu'ned  to- 
ward the  illustrious  condemned — her  feelings  could 
not  be  controlled.  Regardless  of  all,  she  burst  throiigh 
the  crowd  and  the  g-uards  who  smTOunded  her  heroic 
parent.  She  clung  to  his  neck,  and  long  must  her 
agonized  cry  of  '  My  father !  oh,  my  father ! '  have  rung 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  it.  He  sought  to  com- 
fort, and  he  blessed  her.  This  great  man  met  death 
as  a  friend,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1535.  Bishop  Fisher 
was  executed  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  month. 

"It  was  on  May-day,  in  the  year  1536,  that  the 
king,  his  queen,  and  the  whole  of  the  court  were  at- 
tending a  toiu-nament  at  Greenwich,  when  the  king 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  departed,  Avith  only  six 
attendants,  for  Westminster.  A  council  was  con- 
vened that  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
queen  (Ann  Boleyn),  her  brother.  Lord  Eochford,  to- 
gether with  others,  were  committed  to  the  Tower — the 
scene,  scarcely  tliree  years  back,  of  all  the  splendor 
Vol.  I— E 
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and  triumph  that  could  be  devised  to  gratify  that  "beau- 
tiful but  now  unhappy  queen.  The  sequel  needs  no 
detail.  Two  days  after  the  headsman  had  released 
Henry  from  this  tie,  the  brutal  monarch  married  Jane 
Seymour.  The  high  court  favor  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  promoter  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
terminated  in  the  Tower,  and  on  the  scaffold.  We 
must  not  dismiss  this  period  without  allusion  to  the 
dreadful  fate  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last 
(of  whole  blood)  of  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenet,  who, 
after  a  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  favored  the  popish  party,  was,  (1541) 
without  trial,  conducted  to  the  fatal  green — the  place 
of  execution.  The  venerable  and  spirited  lady  refused 
to  place  her  head  on  the  block,  declaring  that  she  was 
no  traitress.  The  executioner  actually  followed  her 
round  the  platforin,  striking  at  her  hoary  head,  until 
she  fell,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  Henry 
man-ied  six  wives.  After  living  twenty  years  with 
the  first,  he  put  her  away  upon  a  pretended  scrapie 
of  conscience.  Ann  Boleyn,  the  second,  was  behead- 
ed after  three  years.  Two  days  afterward  he  mamed 
Jane  Seymour,  the  third,  who  died  in  childbed  the  year 
following  that  of  her  marriage.  The  fourth,  Anne  of 
Cleves,  he  divorced.  Katherine  Howard,  the  fifth, 
was  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  incontinency.  Kathe- 
rine Parr,  the  sixth,  outlived  him.  He  died  January 
28,  1547,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign." 


CHAPTER  X. 

LORDS     AND     COMMONS. 

The  British   Pariiament — Lord   John   Russell — Palmerston — Glad- 
stone— Disraeli — Bright — Westminster  Abbey. 

My  lodgings  at  Charing  Cross  were  so  convenient 
to  the  Parliament  House,  that  I  often  dropped  in  of 
an  evening  to  hear  the  debates,  and  more  to  see  the 
men  whose  names  are  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  "  di'op  in"  at  the  House,  as 
one  may  think  from  this  remark.  Each  member  of 
Parliament  has  the  right  to  give  a  written  order  for 
the  introduction  of  a  stranger ;  and  when  a  debate  of 
interest  is  coming  on,  these  orders  are  in  great  de- 
mand. The  galleries  being  very  small,  and  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  very  great,  it  happens  on  such  occa- 
sions that  more  persons  are  sent  away  than  are  able 
to  gain  admission.  This  was  my  fate  the  first  time  I 
made  the  attempt.  But  one  of  the  members  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance  insisted  on 
my  going  with  him,  or  sending  my  card  to  him  Avhile 
he  was  in  the  House  ;  then  he  was  so  kind  as  to  apply 
to  the  Speaker  for  special  permission  to  introduce  me 
upon  the  floor,  where  he  gave  me  a  seat  on  the  bench 
reserved  for  the  Lords  when  they  choose  to  visit  the 
Commons,  and  thus,  whatever  might  be  the  crush  in 
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the  galleries,  I  had  the  most  desirable  situation  Iboth 
to  see  and  to  hear. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lefevi-e, 
is  a  man  of  sixty-five,  good-natured,  and  fond  of 
pleasantry  even  in  the  midst  of  serious  business,  com- 
manding the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  presiding  with 
singular  impartiality.  There  was  better  order  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  in  oiu-  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— more  attention  to  the  business  in  hand, 
and  less  confusion  while  members  are  speaking.  They 
sit  on  long  parallel  benches  with  raised  backs,  with  no 
conveniences  whatever  for  writing.  All  the  notes  a 
man  makes,  even  of  a  speech  directed  against  himself, 
and  to  which  he  is  bound  to  reply,  he  must  make  on 
a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  even  this  is  rarely 
done.  They  all  wear  theh  hats  while  sitting,  taking 
them  oiF  whenever  they  rise  to  speak,  or  to  walk  across 
the  floor;  and  it  ill  comports  with  our  ideas  of  pro- 
priety to  see  a  gentleman  put  his  hat  on  his  head  the 
moment  he  has  ceased  speaking.  On  the  Treasury 
bench,  the  seat  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  running  along  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
speaker,  were  sitting  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
present  ministry,  whose  names  were  mentioned  to  me 
by  my  friend.  The  members  on  the  seat  behind  them 
were  taking  their  ease,  with  theh  feet  on  the  back  of 
the  Treasury  bench,  so  that  between  the  head  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  the  feet  of 
a  member  of  Parhament,  and  between  Russell  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  were  the  feet  of  another  learned  mem- 
ber, and  three  or  four  more  were  taking  their  comfort 
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in  the  same  way.  At  a  social  party  some  days  after- 
ward a  lady  said  to  me,  "  Now  you  will  be  writing  a 
book  when  you  go  home,  to  pay  us  for  all  the  wicked 
things  that  our  travellers  have  reported  of  your  coun- 
try." 

"  But,"  I  replied,  "  I  find  every  thing  here  so  much 
like  what  I  have  left  beliind,  that  even  the  foibles  of 
my  countrymen  prove  to  be  hereditary  /  and  they  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  father-land." 

"Name  some  of  them,  will  you?"  she  demanded, 
with  some  spirit,  as  if  she  was  quite  sure  I  would  be 
put  to  my  trumps. 

I  then  told  her  that  "  I  had  believed  the  practice 
of  sitting  with  the  feet  high  as  the  head  upon  a  table 
or  desk,  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  my 
own  country ;  but  I  had  perceived  it  to  have  the  high 
sanction  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  permission 
of  her  Majesty's  government." 

Being  still  fiu"ther  pressed,  I  related  the  facts  as 
above,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  company  were  in- 
credulous. I  then  told  them,  that  on  the  previous 
evening  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  asked  a  friend  to  count  the  number  of  members 
sitting  with  their  feet  on  the  top  of  the  benches,  a 
position  which  would  place  them  in  the  same  situation 
with  a  man  in  one  of  our  chiu-ches  with  his  feet  on 
the  back  of  the  pew  in  front  of  him.  The  gentleman 
counted  six  members  thus  sitting  before  us,  and  then 
commenced  counting  the  men  stretched  out  at  fall 
length  on  the  benches,  but  they  were  so  many  that, 
after  finding  twelve  or  fifteen,  he  gave  it  up.     This 
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was  more  convincing,  and  it  was  admitted  to  be  wiser 
to  look  at  our  o^vn  faults  than  to  he  making  merry 
over  the  faults  of  others. 

Lord  John  Russell  disappoints  expectation  when 
first  seen.  His  figaire  is  not  commanding,  but  it  is 
striking,  and,  without  the  prestige  of  form  or  feature, 
he  makes  an  impression  even  before  he  speaks.  Seri- 
ous, thoughtful,  sincere,  his  words  are  waited  for,  not 
only  that  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  royalty,  and  one 
of  the  powers  behind  the  throne,  but  for  the  prudence 
with  which  he  is  believed  to  be  endowed.  He  has 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  Queen. 
Never  did  I  see  a  gTeat  assembly  so  profoundly  silent 
and  fixed  in  their  intent  to  hear,  as  when  he  rose  to 
answer  an  inquuy  ]\Ir.  Bright  addressed  to  him  in  re- 
lation to  the  war  now  going  on.  ]\Ir.  Bright  is  a  fine 
speaker,  more  of  an  orator  than  any  one  whom  I 
heard  in  the  house.  He  had  made  a  very  eloquent 
speech  against  the  Ministry,  not  hesitating  to  de- 
nounce the  war  as  unjust,  and  warning  the  country 
of  its  consequences.  He  spoke  of  the  great  danger 
of  provoking  hostilities  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  "a  power,"  he  said,  "now  equal  to  your 
own,"  and  he  predicted  that  if  Great  Britain  should 
attempt  to  enforce  her  doctrine  of  "the  right  of 
search,"  in  an  American  vessel,  there  would  be  war 
between  the  two  comitries  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
then  inqmred  if  the  government  had  taken  any  steps 
toward  securina;  a  g-ood  understanding  with  the  United 
States  on  this  subject.  Tliis  speech  had  been  listen- 
ed to  with  more  than  usual  attention,  but  the  moment 
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Bright  sat  down,  a  silence  seemed  to  come  over  the 
House,  as  if  some  stupendous  event  was  about  to 
transpire  which  held  every  breath  in  suspense.  The 
members  did  not  leave  their  seats,  but  each  man  sat, 
auribus  erectis,  and  with  eyes  directed  toward  one 
man  who  would  now  respond. 

Lord  John  rose:  his  frock  coat  was  buttoned  close- 
ly ;  his  thin  hair  scarce  hiding  his  massive  head ; 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  dress  and  manner,  and  after 
a  momentary  pause,  while  he  looked  upon  the  floor, 
he  said  in  a  low,  conversational  tone,  which,  so  pro- 
found was  the  silence,  was.  heard  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  the  hall,  "  that  the  honorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman might  rest  assured  the  subject  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  her  IMajesty's  government."  That 
was  all.  Other  inquiries  were  made,  and  were  answer- 
ed with  equal  brevity  and  courtesy.  Some  of  them 
required  explanation,  and  the  entire  calmness  and 
self-possession — the  perfect  familiarity  with  those  de- 
tails which  others  might  have  required  a  week  to  pick 
up,  extorted  \h.e  admiration  of  every  hearer  of  the 
conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  nio-ht. 
At  other  times,  I  heard  him  when  in  more  elaborate 
and  formal  efforts  he  rose  to  lofty  strains  of  eloquence, 
and  demonstrated  his  poAver  to  sway  Senates  with  his 
words. 

Gladstone  is  the  comins;  man  of  Eng;land.  With  a 
transparency  of  language  that  is  beautiful  to  observe, 
he  makes  the  driest  financial  and  statistical  matters 
almost  entertaining  to  his  hearers,  and  when  pressed 
in  debate  he  displays   such  fluency,   elegance,    and 
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energy  of  expression,  as  to  make  liim  one  of  the  most 
captivating  of  public  speakers.  He  succeeded  Dis- 
raeli in  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  in  the  hest  taste,  that  the  pre- 
decessor should  now  direct  his  ten-ible  energies  of 
invective  and  sarcasm  constantly  against  the  man 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  office.  But  Disraeli,  as 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  is  not  scrupulous  in  his 
choice  of  weapons  or  occasions.  xVlways  in  his  place, 
taking  no  part  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House, 
leaving  that  to  his  friends  who  have  less  responsibili- 
ties, he  sits  directly  in  front  of  IVIr.  Gladstone,  wait- 
ing the  hour  when  he  may  come  down  upon  his  vic- 
tim with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  tiger.  When  all  the  country  is  on  the  side  of 
the  government,  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  the  Opposition 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  war.  But  it  would  be 
harder  to  find  in  modern  parliamentary  speaking,  a 
philippic  more  terrible  than  the  one  which  Disraeli 
delivered  one  night  in  March  last,  reviewing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  in  bringing  on  the  war.  He 
pretended  to  be  giving  his  reasons  for  not  meeting 
the  challenge  which  had  been  made,  that  he  should 
move  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ]\linis- 
try:  and  collecting  the  contradictory  statements  made 
by  members  of  the  government  in  the  two  Houses, 
and  the  inconsistent  declarations  made  by  the  same 
Ministers  at  different  times,  he  declared  there  was  no 
need  of  his  asking  Parliament  to  declare  its  want  of 
confidence  in  Ministers,  when  it  was  plain  they  had 
no  confidence  in  each  other,  or  in  themselves. 
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Lord  Palmerston  speaks  with  hesitation  when  he 
rises,  and  his  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  words  he 
wants,  amounts  to  a  serious  embarrassment,  hut  this 
wears  off  as  he  warms.  At  the  head  of  the  Home 
Department,  an  endless  variety  of  subjects  claims 
his  attention,  and  it  was  siu'prising  to  observe  the 
readiness  with  which  he  replies  to  every  inquuy  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  practice  of  putting  questions  to 
the  members  of  the  government,  and  thus  di-awing 
out  their  opinions  and  knowledge  of  public  matters, 
is  peculiar  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  has  marked 
advantages.  When  information  is  called  for  which 
the  Minister  does  not  consider  safe  to  be  made  public, 
he  frankly  says  so,  and  the  inquiry  is  dropped.  No- 
tice is  given  beforehand  of  the  member's  intention  to 
put  such  and  such  questions  at  a  certain  time,  and 
the  Minister  to  whose  department  it  relates,  has 
the  opportunity  to  gather  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. 

After  hearing  all  the  men  of  mark  in  the  Commons, 
I  went  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Brougham  was  on 
his  legs  when  I  entered;  the  man  of  all  whom  I 
wished  to  hear :  nervous,  almost  petulant,  and  scold- 
ing, without  the  first  gi-ace  of  an  orator,  he  was  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  his  peers,  pouiing  out  the  streams 
of  his  varied  learning,  and  now  and  then  giving  them 
flashes  of  his  wonderfiil  genius.  Lord  Campbell  spoke, 
and  Grey,  and  Wharncliffe,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
Aberdeen,  a  solemn,  heavy  Scotchman,  and  it  required 
great  faith  to  believe  him  the  man  for  the  age  in 
which  he  has  been  called  to  tlie  helm  of  State.      The 
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Marquis  of  Lansdo"svne,  in  form  and  in  the  style  of  his 
dress,  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  I  remark- 
ed to  one  of  the  members,  who  said  he  was  greatly 
pleased  to  hear  the  comparison  made.  But  there  is 
not  at  the  present  time  a  man  in  either  House  who 
would  compare  to  advantage  with  Mr.  Webster  as  an 
argnimentative,  or  with  Mr.  Clay  as  a  popular  speaker. 
Yet  there  is  a  directness,  matter-of-fact  way  of  talking 
in  both  Houses,  that  might  be  imitated  with  great 
profit  by  our  American  orators  in  Congress.  There 
is  far  less  declamation  here  for  out-of-door  effect — 
far  less  wandering  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  discuss 
every  thing  else  under  heaven ;  and,  without  being 
limited  by  a  one  hour  rule,  the  speakers  are  willing 
to  stop  when  they  are  done.  Compared  with  the 
number  of  members,  there  are  more  good  speakers  in 
Congress  than  in  Parliament.  But  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  British  directness  and  condensation  with  Amer- 
ican energy  and  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
would  make  an  improvement  in  the  style  of  speaking 
on  both  sides. 

Hard  by  the  Parliament  House  is  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  again  and  again  I  mused  and  worship- 
ped, and  lingered  among  the  dead.  A  mighty  mauso- 
leum this  temple  is,  and  one  can  not  stand  within  its 
walls  without  feeling  that  he  is  on  consecrated  ground. 
Strange,  solemn,  and  yet  conflicting  emotions  struggle 
in  his  breast  as  he  walks  among  the  monuments,  and 
over  the  ashes  of  kings  and  queens,  and  conquerers, 
statesmen,  and  poets  ;  forgetful  of  the  glorious  archi- 
tecture of  the  pile  that  covers  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
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whose  names  have  been  household  words  from  child- 
hood to  this  long-looked-for  hour. 

A  late  -wTiter  has  made  the  following  record  of  the 
graves  of  the  poets  of  England :  "  Chaucer  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  without  the 
building,  but  removed  to  the  south  aisle  in  1555 : 
Spenser  lies  near  him.  Beaumont,  Drayton,  Cowley, 
Denham,  Dryden,  Kowe,  Addison,  Prior,  Congreve, 
Gay,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Campbell,  all  lie  with- 
in Westminster  Abbey.  Shakspeare,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  bui'ied  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Chapman  and  Shirley  are  buried  in  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
Fields ;  IMarlowe,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford ;  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  Dr.  Donne,  in  old  St. 
Paul's  ;  Edmund  Waller,  in  Beaconsfield  churchyard ; 
Milton,  in  the  chmx'hyard  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  ; 
Butler,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Convent  Gar- 
den ;  Otway,  no  one  knows  where ;  Garth,  in  the 
church  at  HaiTow  ;  Pope,  in  the  chiurch  at  Twicken- 
ham ;  Swift,  in  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ;  Savage,  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  Bristol ;  Parnell,  at  Ches- 
ter, where  he  died  on  his  way  to  Dublin ;  Dr.  Young, 
at  Walwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  place  he  was 
the  Rector  ;  Thomson,  in  the  churchyard  at  Richmond, 
in  Surrey;  Collins,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Chi- 
chester ;  Gray,  in  the  chm-chyard  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
where  he  conceived  his  Elegy ;  Goldsmith,  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Temple  Church ;  Falconer,  at  sea, 
with    '  all   ocean   for   his    grave :'    Churchill,    in    the 
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clim-chyard  of  St.  Martin's,  Dover;  Cowper,  in  the 
chiu-clijard  at  Dereham ;  Chatterton,  in  a  churchyard 
"belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  AndrewV^,  Holborn ; 
Burns,  in  St.  Michael's  churchyard,  Dumfries  ;  Byron, 
in  the  church  at  Hucknall,  near  Newstead ;  Crabbe, 
at  Trowbridge  ;  Coleridge,  in  the  church  at  Highgate  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Dryburgh  Abbey ;  and  Southey, 
in  Crossthwaite  Church,  near  Keswick. "  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  has  left  that 
Cathedral  as  his  monument. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE     PULPIT     OP     LONDON. 

London  Preachers — Melville — Gumming — Hamilton — Duff — Noel. 

Melville  preaches  the  "Golden  Lecture,"  so  called, 
every  Thursday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  We  have 
nothing  in  our  country  on  this  plan,  but  I  wish  we 
had.  A  good  man  in  his  Avill,  or  by  gift  antecedent, 
devotes  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  some  preacher,  Avhom  he  also  makes  provision 
to  appoint,  on  condition  that  he  will  deliver  in  a  cer- 
tain place  a  lecture  on  a  given  day  in  the  week.  Per- 
haps he  desires  to  have  a  certain  doctrine  defended  and 
system  of  errors  opposed,  and  requiring  them  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion,  for  successive  generations, 
he,  being  dead,  secures  the  delivery  of  discourses  that 
propagate  the  truths  he  loved,  and  which  he  believes 
to  be  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  Error  sel- 
dom makes  such  provision  for  its  perpetuation  and  ex- 
tension. Some  of  the  most  learned  and  powerful 
treatises  in  defence  of  truth  liave  been  procured  by 
this  measure.  Melville's  lecture  is  established  in  this 
manner,  and  I  was  told  that  he  receives  £400  or 
$2000  per  annu.m  for  the  weekly  discourse.  Besides, 
he  is  chaplain  of  the  Tower,  for  which  he  receives  as 
much,  and  as  principal  of  a  college  an  equal  sum,  so 
that  his  income  must  be  about  eight  or  ten  thousand 
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dollars.  He  delivers  this  weekly  lecture  in  a  churcli — 
St.  Margaret's,  Lotlibur j — by  the  side  of  the  Bank  of 
Eno-land,  in  the  busiest  mart  of  all  London :  as  much 
in  the  way  of  business  and  out  of  the  way  for  preach- 
ing on  a  week  day,  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  was  in  Wall  street,  before  they  took  it, 
stone  by  stone,  and  put  it  up  in  Jersey.  I  supposed 
a  few  men  and  more  women  would  straggle  in,  and 
make  an  audience  sparse  and  few,  and  the  lecture 
would  be  ayb;7«,  elegant  undoubtedly,  but  uttered  to 
empty  pews,  and  therefore  cold.  But  the  house  was 
crowded  before  service  began.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  the  rush  and  maddened  whirl  of  business,  un- 
der the  eaves  of  the  eight-acre-temple  of  ]\Iammon,  to 
which  all  the  world  sends  its  daily  offerings,  this  house 
of  God  was  thronged  with  worshippers,  or  at  least  with 
hearers  ;  and  what  was  worthy  of  remark,  the  greater 
portion  of  them  were  men.  They  seemed  to  have 
dropped  theu'  pens,  and  rushed  from  their  counting- 
rooms  at  the  hour  of  ser\'ice,  to  receive  the  instructions 
of  the  preacher,  and  they  now  sat  reverently  waiting 
to  hear  his  message.  The  pews  were  full :  the  aisles 
were  partially  iilled,  and  a  stranger  made  room  for  me 
on  a  bench  in  a  favorable  situation. 

]\Ielville  came  fi'om  the  vestry  and  passed  near  me 
to  the  desk.  His  hair  was  quite  gTay,  his  face  strong- 
ly marked  with  benevolence  and  thought,  high  cheek- 
bones and  large  mouth,  tall  and  slightly  bent,  his 
whole  appearance  fitted  rather  to  impress  you  that  he 
is  a  good  man  than  great.  He  is  decidedly  both. 
His  lecture  was  adapted  to  the  day  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  the  Feast  of  the  Pentecost,  and  was  on  the 
personality  and  work  of  the  Holj  Ghost.  It  was 
a  compact  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  argument 
against  the  Unitarians,  delivered  with  earnestness  and 
much  feeling.  The  man  who  sat  next  me,  and  who 
had  given  me  a  seat,  annoyed  me  by  constantly  assur- 
ing me  that  it  was  excellent,  but  I  thought  so  in  spite 
of  this  provocative  to  dissent.  It  was  sound,  evan- 
gelical, Calvinistic,  and  uttered  with  so  much  unction 
that  it  did  not  fail  to  move  as  well  as  to  please  those 
who  heard.  Some  of  the  expressions,  and  now  and 
then  a  whole  passage,  were  very  fine,  but,  as  a  Avhole, 
it  was  far  below  my  anticipations  as  an  intellectual 
effort,  and  far  above  them  as  a  spiritual  and  instruct- 
ive discoiu'se. 

When  he  left  the  pulpit  after  service,  I  met  him  at 
his  vestry,  and  had  a  few  words  of  genial  conversation, 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  sermons  were  held  abroad ; 
and  when  I  rejoiced  to  hear  such  sentiments  as  his  in 
the  Church  of  England  pulpits,  he  declared  his  belief 
that  the  apprehensions  of  a  tendency  to  Romanism 
had  been  greatly  overrated.  He  trusted  in  God  there 
was  no  danger  of  such  a  calamity.  When  I  left  him, 
it  was  with  thankfulness  that  this  chiu'ch  has  such 
men  in  it,  and  that  the  city  of  London,  given  as  it  is 
to  the  worship  of  material  wealth  and  power,  is  never- 
theless pervaded  Avith  such  influences  as  these  lectiu'es, 
crowding  upon  the  hours  of  business,  tracking  the 
Mammon  worshipper  to  the  very  doors  of  his  gods,  and 
attracting  him  by  the  charms  of  seraphic  eloquence,  as 
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well  as  the  voice  of  conscience  and  eternal  truth,  to 
turn  from  his  idols,  and  give  even  the  best  hour  of 
the  day  to  the  contemplation  of  Him  who  has  the 
hearts  and  the  coffers  of  all  men  in  his  omnipotent 
hand. 

Dr.  Gumming  preaches  in  Crown  Court,  Drurj 
Lane,  an  obscure  place,  and  in  a  mean  building.  But 
he  is  a  fashionable  preacher,  and  an  earnest,  able, 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 
Being  run  after  bj  the  multitude  has  not  spoiled 
him. 

We  went  early  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  hear  him. 
But  the  crowd  was  ahead  of  us.  The  doors  were 
guarded,  and  none  but  pew-holders  were  admitted 
imtil  eleven  o'clock.  This  was  a  literally  repulsive 
feature  of  English  Christianity,  and  we  stood  there 
nearly  an  horn-  in  the  street,  with  hundreds  waiting 
for  the  regular  congregation  to  get  in  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  pews,  before_  the  sinners  from  the 
hotels,  the  strangers  and  pilgrims,  hungering  for  the 
bread  of  life,  could  be  allowed  to  approach.  At  last 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  crowd  began  to  move 
in.  The  aisles  were  speedily  filled.  I  was  able  to 
get  but  a  single  step  within  the  door,  and  there,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  stood  till  I  was  recognized  by 
an  American  friend,  and  through  his  attention,  one 
of  the  pew-holders  instantly  offered  me  a  seat.  This 
my  gallantry  compelled  me  to  decline,  as  there  were 
many  ladies  in  the  aisles,  standing,  while  gentlemen 
were  sitting  at  their  side.  Dr.  Cumming  gave  notice 
that  hereafter  the  pews  would   be  free   after   eleven 
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o'clock  to  all  who  might  come ;  and  this  remark 
would  apply  to  the  seats  of  the  nobilitj  and  the  com- 
moners alike.  He  then  commenced  the  service.  A 
smooth,  polished,  good-looking  man  of  forty-five,  with 
a  style  as  smooth  as  his  face,  with  a  voice  of  musical 
softness  and  flow,  a  rich  imagination  and  much  fertil- 
ity of  illustration,  he  makes  a  discoiu'se  that  no  one 
can  listen  to  without  heing  pleased  and  edified.  His 
theme  Avas  the  rock  that  was  struck'  by  JMoses :  and 
he  quoted  largely  from  travellers,  chiefly  American, 
whose  concurrent  testimony  he  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  smitten  and  riven  rock  remains  to  this  day.  He 
followed  the  children-  of  Israel  in  their  wanderings, 
and  drew  vivid  pictm-es  of  God's  dealing  with  them, 
in  which  the  finest  opportunities  were  given  him  for 
his  rhetorical  efforts  at  portraying  the  most  impressive 
scenes.  Some  contrasts  were  very  striking.  He 
said  that  "God  divided  the  Red  Sea,  making  a  prom- 
enade for  his  people  and  a  grave  for  then-  foes ;"  he 
was  speaking  of  war,  and  remarked  that  "courts  of 
chancery  and  law  often  made  more  broken  hearts 
than  the  battle-field." 

I  heard  the  Doctor  again,  but  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages of  being  unable  to  get  a  seat ;  this  time 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  pew  in  which  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  for  which  I  begged  by  an  imploring- 
look,  but  the  lady  occupants  returned  such  a  killing 
stare,  that  I  turned  away  quickly  and  listened  to  the 
speaker. 

James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  preaches  in  the  church  on 
Regent  Square.     He  is  the  author  of  many  admirable 
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religious  books  published  in  America,  and  among 
them  is  "Life  in  Earnest."  He  is  that  book  incar- 
nate. His  face,  however,  is  no  preface  to  what  is  com- 
ing. It  is  plain,  serioiis,  and  thoughtful,  but  the  mo- 
ment he  opens  his  lips  to  praj  or  read,  you  feel  that 
his  soul  is  rising.  And  then  in  slowly  flowing,  but 
with  increasing  earnestness,  he  pours  his  streams  of 
rich,  spiritual,  and  highly-wTOUght  instructions  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  his  own  melting  into  his 
words,  and  coming  down  with  them  like  drops  of  holy 
oil,  giving  the  real  idea  of  unction^  so  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  gTcat  preachers  of  our  day.  His  subject 
was  the  raising  of  the  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain  by 
the  Saviour.  He  spread  that  scene  before  the  eye 
wuth  a  vividness  of  a  life-size  pictui'e  on  canvas  by  the 
old  masters.  The  funeral  procession  as  it  came  out 
of  the  village — the  dead  boy  wrapped  in  clothes,  with- 
out a  coffin,  his  forehead  bare — the  Saviour  touches 
his  bier  :  it  stops — he  speaks — the  young  man  hears, 
and  wakes,  and  rises  from  the  couch  of  death,  and 
Jesus  gives  him  to  his  mother.  But  prose  was  too 
tame  for  the  glowing  soul  of  the  speaker,  and  he  drew 
the  scene  and  the  story  in  these  lines,  which  I  begged 
of  him  afterward  at  his  own  fireside : 

Stark,  stark  that  aiTa  which  steer'd  the  skiff 

Through  Galilee's  white  surf; 
Lead,  lead  that  foot  which  chased  the  deer, 

O'er- Tabor's  bounding  turf. 

Beneath  the  rock  the  shepherd  sings, 

The  turtles  in  the  tree ; 
But  neither  song  nor  summer  greets 

Tlie  silent  land  and  thee. 
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March,  march !  the  pale  procession  swings 

With  measur'd  tramp  and  tread ; 
Woe,  woe !  yon  gaping  sepulchre 

Is  calling  for  the  dead. 

And  bitter  is  the  wail  that  weeps 

The  widow's  only  joy. 
And  vows  to  leave  her  broken  heart 

Beside  her  gallant  boy. 

Halt,  halt !  a  hand  is  on  the  bier, 

And  life  stirs  in  the  shroud : 
Else,  I'ise !  and  view  the  Man  Di^ane 

"VYlio  wakes  thee  'midst  the  crowd. 

And  as  the  mother  clasps  her  son. 

In  awe-struck  ecstasy, 
Tiim  thou  to  Him  thine  eye  new-oped 

By  Heaven's  own  euphasy. 

Home,  home !  to  make  that  mother  glad, 

And  recompense  her  tears  : 
Home,  home!  to  give  that  Saviour-God 

This  second  lease  of  years. 

And  when  amidst  a  gi-eater  crowd 

Thou  hear'st  that  voice  again ; 
May  rising  saints  see  Jesus  in 

The  Widow's  son  of  Nain. 

After  the  scene  had  been  thus  graphically  descrihed, 
the  preacher  enforced  these  two  thoughts :  1.  That 
death  is  the  great  destroyer  of  happiness ;  and  2.  Jesus 
is  the  destroyer  of  death,  and  thus  the  great  pro- 
moter of  happiness.  These  thoughts  he  lu-ged  with 
great  felicity  and  pathetic  power,  of  which  I  shall 
attempt  no  illustration.  In  his  concluding  remarks, 
he  observed  that  none  of  us  could  expect  to  have 
departed  friends  restored  to  us,  that  we  might  repair 
the  wrongs  we  had  done  them  while  living.      "Ai-e 
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}"ou  a  husband  or  a  wife,  and  can  you  now  recall  no 
sharp  word,  no  look  or  tone  which  you  would  repent, 
if  your  companion  were  now  torn  from  your  arms  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness  which  no  vows 
at  the  altar  can  extort,  "but  which  love  is  ever  ingeni- 
ous to  invent ;  and  these  omitted,  are  the  occasion  of 
hitter  sorrow  when  the  loved  one  is  gone.  Are  you  a 
son,  a  daughter  ?  Oh,  how  you  Avill  call  in  vain  for  a 
departed  father,  a  dead  mother,  to  come  back,  that  you 
may  repair  the  wrongs  your  suUenness  or  disobedi- 
ence may  have  done ! "  He  pressed  these  tender 
thoughts  upon  his  hearers  with  fervid  words ;  and  as 
he  suddenly  closed  and  they  rose  to  pray,  I  looked 
through  my  own  moistened  eyes,  and  saw  hundreds 
around  me  all  in  tears.  The  speaker  seemed  exhaust- 
ed, but  it  Avas  more  with  the  moral  than  the  physical 
exertion  he  had  made,  for  he  had  comparatively  little 
action,  but  his  soul  A^Trought  earnestly,  and  that  ex- 
hausts the  man. 

Dr.  Duff  is  not  a  London  preacher,  but  was  preach- 
ing in  London  then.  He  has  since  been  in  America, 
and  thousands  of  our  countrymen  have  heard  this  dis- 
tinguished missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  first  time  I  heard  him  was  in  Dr.  Hamilton's 
pulpit,  and  his  theme  was  covetousness.  The  "  cursed 
lust  of  gold"  was  never  more  terrifically  exhibited 
than  in  this  discourse.  He  described,  with  startling 
fidehty,  the  great  landed  lords  of  this  country  expel- 
ling the  peasants  from  their  paternal  acres,  that  the 
rich  man  may  make  his  lands  more  profitable  to  him- 
self, while  thousands  thus  driven  from  the  country, 
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rvisli  to  this  all-deyouring  London  to  find  employment. 
Other  schemes  of  wealth  draw  other  thousands  here 
to  gain  the  means  of  life ;  and  now  he  went  into  the 
lanes  and  courts  and  cellars  and  garrets,  and  described 
the  poverty,  vices,  and  unmixed  misery  of  these  wretch- 
ed hordes  whom  the  avarice  of  capitalists  and  land- 
lords had  poured,  as  into  a  mighty  caldron,  into  the 
boiling  bosom  of  this  great  city.  If  we  should  por- 
tray London  as  this  gTeat  master  painted  it,  the  En- 
glish would  start  back  in  horror,  abjiu-ing  the  likeness, 
and  denouncing  us  as  false  witnesses.  I  was  fearfully 
reminded  of  Edmund  Biu'ke's  splendid  burst  of  feeling 
when,  descanting  on  a  similar  theme,  he  declared  that 
were  it  not  for  the  thousand  spires  of  its  churches, 
which  pierce  the  clouds  and  thus  carry  off  the  light- 
nings of  God's  wrath,  this  guilty  city  would  long  ago 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Sodom.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  give  an  idea  of  Dr.  Duff's  manner.  See  a  tall, 
spare  man,  with  joints  loosely  hung,  and  his  clothes 
loosely  hung  on  them,  galvanized  by  instantaneously 
repeated  charges,  thrashing  his  arms  and  head  about 
in  the  most  unexpected  forms,  threatening  now  to  leap: 
over  the  desk,  and  then  to  dash  the  Bible  as  Moses 
did  the  tables  of  stone,  working  himself  into  a  fi'cnzy, 
and  his  hearers  into  a  nervous  excitement,  as  they 
wonder  what  lie  will  say,  and  what  he  will  do  next 
more  striking  and  strange.  I  heard  him  afterward 
on  the  platform,  when  he  was  more  impassioned,  elec- 
trical, nervous,  and  sledge-hammerish  than  in  the  pul- 
pit. Those  who  were  sitting  near  him  had  to  move 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  arms,  lest  in  some  of  his  back- 
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strokes  their  heads  should  feel  the  force  of  his  Iblows 
as  well  as  his  arguments. 

I  heard  several  preachers  in  London  besides  these, 
but  have  not  space  in  which  to  speak  of  them. 
No  one  disappointed  me  more  than  the  Hon.  and 
Eev.  Baptist  Noel.  A  verj  fluent  public  speaker, 
with  a  courtlj  manner  and  polished  style,  he  is  lis- 
tened to  with  pleasure,  but  has  little  to  be  called 
power.  I  met  him  in  private,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  narrowness  of  his  range.  But  his  tenacity  of 
opinion  and  impenetrability  to  conviction  when  others 
presented  truth  which  was  unpalatable,  surprised  me 
the  more,  when  I  reflected  upon  the  transformation  of 
sentiment  he  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  his  very 
remarkable  career.  Once  the  idol  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic circles,  and  wielding  a  power  for  good  that  no 
preacher  in  the  metropolis  could  command,  he  is  now 
comparatively  obscure — the  crowds  that  once  thronged 
to  hear  him,  have  dropped  away,  and  his  usefulness  is 
narrowed  into  a  sphere  commensurate  with  the  present 
range  of  his  religious  sympathies. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OXFORD. 

Women  at  "Work — The  To^yn,  and  the  University. 

We  took  the  rail  to  Oxford.  "VVe  bought  tickets 
for  the  second  class  passenger  carriages,  and  observed 
that  while  scores  "vvere  in  them,  not  more  than  two  or 
tlu'ee  had  taken  seats  in  the  first  class.  The  fare, 
even  in  the  second,  is  twice  as  high  as  in  our  first  class 
in  America,  and  the  cars  much  inferior.  While  the 
Jirst  are  luxuriously  cushioned  and  pillowed,  the  sec- 
ond, where  nine-tenths  of  the  people  ride,  including 
the  professional  and  middle  classes  (the  poorer  taking 
the  tlihd  class  cars),  are  not  provided  with  the  least 
covering  to  the  hard  board  seats,  on  which  a  man 
must  ride  with  as  much  grace  and  patience  as  he  can 
bring  along  with  him.  But  in  many  respects  then* 
railways  are  far  better  managed  than  ours.  The  sys- 
tem is  thorough — the  discipline  perfect — the  risk  less 
— the  accidents  rarer — the  confasion  none  at  all.  A 
policeman  in  uniform  is  at  every  important  station,  not 
only  to  keep  order,  but  able  and  ready  to  give  you 
every  direction  you  require — servants  to  take  charge 
of  your  luggage  fi*ee  of  all  expense,  and  put  it  where 
you  Avisli ;  and  such  precision  of  time  and  perfection 
of  detail  in  all  the  arrangements,  that  a  stranger  trav- 
els with  less  fear  of  being  imposed  on,  or  of  losing  his 
Vol.  I.— F 
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way,  than  he  can  in  our  free  and  easy  way  of  doing 
things  at  home. 

We  were  off  at  the  moment.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  we  were  out  of  London,  SAveeping  along  hy  the 
Thames,  that  boast  of  Englishmen,  the  most  of  whom 
verily  believe  it  is  the  most  glorious  river  on  the  face 
of  this  terraqueous  globe. 

"  Now  tell  us  candidly,"  said  a  gentleman  at  dinner- 
table  a  few  days  ago,  "  how  do  your  finest  rivers  com- 
pare with  the  Thames  ?" 

"  If  I  must  be  candid,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  tell  you, 
that  after  seeing  the  Hudson,  one  of  the  least  of  our 
rivers,  you  will  never  dream  of  the  Thames  the  same 
night  nor  mention  it  the  same  day." 

But  the  country  is  beautiful.  These  hedges  set  it 
off  as  a  frame  does  a  picture,  and  these  fields  are  so 
green,  and  there  is  so  much  of  cultivated  elegance  all 
about  me,  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  that  I  seem  to  be  riding  constantly 
through  the  private  grounds  of  a  gentleman  whose 
acres  are  laid  out  for  pleasure,  and  not  in  farms  to  be 
worked  for  crops.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  pictures 
a  sight  suddenly  met  my  eyes  which  pierced  my 
heart.  A  gang  of  women — white  women — the  "Wo- 
men OF  England,"  were  at  work  in  the  field,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  each  with  a  hoe  in  her  hand,  dig- 
ging away  as  the  veriest  slaves. 

"There,"  said  I,  "Edwards,  you  see  the  white 
slaves  of  England." 

An  Englishman  sitting  next  to  him  did  not  wait  for 
him  to  answer,  but  with  that  readiness  to  put  in  a 
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word  so  common  here,  instantly  and  tartly  answered, 
"Ay,  but  they  are  tree." 

"  Free  to  do  what  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Free  to  do  as  they  like :  to  stop  working  if  they 
choose." 

"  And  what  then  ?"'  1  pm-sued.  He  was  silent. 
"  They  must  do  that  or  starve,  must  they  not  ?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Why  yes,  they  must  work,  and  do  that  if  they 
can  not  find  any  thing  else." 

I  continued  my  inquiries  :  "And  you  do  not  suppose 
they  work  in  the  fields  under  a  hot  sun,  planting  po- 
tatoes or  corn,  because  they  love  the  employment  ?" 

"No,  hut  they  are  free :  they  are  not  slaves." 

"And  you  are  so  blinded  by  the  name  of  slavery ^^'' 
I  replied,  "  here  in  Britain,  that  you  treat  your  women 
as  they  are  not  treated  in  America,  nor  in  any  other 
Christian  country  of  which  I  have  heard :  you  have 
poverty  and  misery  among  yoiu-  laborers  and  those 
who  are  not  even  able  to  get  work — wretchedness 
that  the  negro  never  feels — and  you  are  totally  insen- 
sible to  it,  while  you  are  in  pain  for  the  poor  slaves 
of  a  land  beyond  the  sea." 

"  But  we  never  whip  these  poor  people  of  ours,  as 
you  do  the  negroes." 

"  There  you  are  wrong  again  ;  I  read  in  the  London 
Times^  this  week,  of  a  man  in  London  who  flogged 
his  apprentice  so  cruelly,  that  the  boy  put  an  end  to 
his  miseries  by  suicide."  And  so  we  pursued  the  con^ 
versation  until  we  became  good  friends,  and  mutually 
admitted  the  evils  of  both  countries,  and  agreed  that 
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we  were  bound  to  consider  the  difficulties  under  wliich 
each  labor,  and  leave  those  who  are  the  most  familiar 
with  them  to  do  the  best  they  can  to  alleviate  or  re- 
move them. 

All  this  time  we  were  hastening  on  in  the  midst  of 
the  loveliest  rural  scenes ;  so  soft  the  verdure,  so 
smooth  the  meadows,  the  banks  so  smiling  with 
blooming  primroses  and  the  English  daisy,  the  back- 
ward spring  having  just  now  brought  out  the  blos- 
soms on  many  of  the  English  fruit-trees ;  and  when 
we  passed  a  snug  mansion  girt  with  every  comfort 
that  art  could  contrive,  the  whole  scene  was  one  that 
awakened  my  constant  admu'ation,  and  Righter  would 
cry  "beautiful,  just  look  at  this,"  as  Hill  would  call 
attention  to  another  picture  on  the  other  side  of  no 
less  beauty,  and  we  would  leave  them  all  behind,  not 
grieved  that  we  were  so  soon  swept  past,  for  now  other 
and  more  lovely  vales  and  lawns  and  banks  and  rui-al 
homes  were  brought  into  view. 

We  aiTived  at  Oxford  at  foiu*  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  soon  in  a  carriage  to  make  the  circuit  of  this 
fine  old  town ;  on  many  grounds  the  most  interesting- 
city  in  the  realm.  When  it  was  not  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing the  chronicles  of  England  do  not  show.  As  far 
away  into  the  dim  past,  as  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  the 
place  was  noted  for  its  monastery ;  and  here  Alfred, 
and  Canute,  and  Harold  Harefoot,  his  son,  resided. 
William  the  Conqueror  stormed  it.  WicklifTe  was 
master  of  a  college,  and  shook  the  city  with  his  voice 
as  the  Conqueror  did  with  iiis  arms.  Here  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  was  born :   and  here  Latimer  and  Rid- 
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ley  and  Cranmer  were  biu'iit  at  the  stake.  A  beauti- 
ful monument,  the  most  beautiful  I  have  yet  seen, 
now  marks  the  spot  where  these  holy  men  were  taken 
up  in  chariots  of  lire  to  the  glory  of  heaven. 

The  University  consists  of  twenty  colleges  and  five 
halls  of  various  degrees  of  antiquity  and  celebrity, 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  chiefly  on 
the  main  street,  which,  with  these  halls  and  chui'ches 
and  other  public  edifices,  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
imposing  street  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
As  the  stranger  rides  through  it,  he  asks  continually, 
as  we  did,  "  What  old  gateway  is  that?"  and  exclaims 
at  the  strange  devices  over  this  door  ;  the  statues  and 
effigies  and  gToups  that  disfigure  Avhat  they  were  de- 
signed to  adorn.  This  wall,  and  tower,  and  buttress 
are  crumbling  with  the  weight  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  these  are  fresh  in  the  youth  of  a  few  centuries 
only,  which  have  not  left  the  marks  of  their  destroy- 
ing hands.  We  paused  at  Magdalen  College,  and  en- 
tered its  gates.  The  evening  service  Av^as  just  com- 
mencing in  the  chapel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
imposing  edifices  we  had  ever  entered.  We  passed  on 
to  the  dining-hall.  The  tables  were  sjDread  for  tlie 
commons,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  splendid  por- 
traits of  dignitaries  in  clnuxli  and  state.  These  were 
pointed  out  to  us  by  a  courteous  attendant,  who  in- 
sisted on  our  taking  a  surs^ey,  and  then  led  us  into 
the  more  private  apartments,  even  the  kitchen  where 
the  joints  were  roasting  for  the  daily  feast,  and  we 
had  the  best  evidence  that  living  in  commons  at  Ox- 
ford  was  very  good   living,  rather  uncommon   com- 
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pared  with  what  we  had  afterward.  The  grounds 
around  the  college  were  such  as  the  shades  of  cen- 
turies and  the  hand  of  art  in  its  delicate  touches  alone 
impart.  The  parks  were  stocked  with  deer,  and  the 
old  trees  are  the  homes  of  rooks,  a  "  peculiar  institu 
tion"  of  England,  and  who  seem  to  have  a  hereditary 
claim  to  the  seats  of  learning  and  such  other  quiet 
ahodes  as  they  may  select.  A  long  circuit  of  shaded 
walk,  one  part  of  it  called  xVddison's  Walk,  fi-om  the 
fact  that  the  "  Spectator"  loved  it  when  he  was  a 
resident  fellow  of  ]\Iagdalen,  was  very  pleasant  to  us, 
as  we  slowly  paced  it  for  half  a  mile,  or  rested  upon 
the  rural  seats  which  frequently  invited  us  to  stop 
and  enjoy  the  quietness  of  its  shadows. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Bodleian  Library  of  250,000 
volumes,  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom  except 
the  one  at  the  British  Museum,  and  here  we  saw  so 
many  interesting  antiquities,  that  I  will  not  even 
make  a  list  of  them.  The  old  lantern  which  Guy 
Fawkes  carried  when  he  would  have  blown  up  the 
Parliament  on  the  night  of  his  Gunpowder  Plot,  was 
exhibited  to  us  in  a  glass  case.  We  walked  tlurough 
the  halls  and  courts,  and  into  the  various  rooms  of 
other  colleges :  paused  in  the  hall  where  the  exami- 
nation of  students  for  degrees  is  now  in  progress : 
each  student  having  a  quire  of  paper,  with  pen  and 
ink  and  a  printed  list  of  questions  before  him,  which 
without  help  he  is  to  work  out  within  a  given  time, 
and  by  the  results  of  this  work  his  standing  is  de- 
termined. They  do  not  attend  recitations  daily  as 
in  our  colleges,  but  each  man  has  his  private  tutor, 
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and  the  examination  shows  the  proficiency"  he  has 
made. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  A  hundred  students 
were  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  with  their  coats  off, 
playing  at  cricket,  a  fine  athletic  sport,  in  which  tliey 
acquire  great  skill.  Thi-ee  rivers  touch  Oxford — 
small  but  lovely  waters,  winding  through  the  greenest 
fields  and  bordered  by  majestic  trees :  the  Isis,  a 
famous  stream,  the  Cherwell,  and  the  Thame,  which 
flow  together  and  thus  form  the  Thames,  that  pride 
of  British  rivulets.  On  the  Isis,  the  students  and 
others  have  all  sorts  of  boats — the  Venetian  gondola, 
the  skiff,  the  Indian  canoe,  and  some  of  the  light- 
est gossamer  things  in  which  a  man  ever  trusted  him- 
self, fit  only  for  the  spmts  to  cross  the  Styx  in,  who 
have  not  an  obolus  for  Charon.  One  poor  fellow,  a 
student,  was  upset  and  drowned  from  one  of  them,  the 
day  before  I  was  there.  Rowing  is  the  tavorite  ex- 
ercise ;  and  a  boat  race  summons  to  the  banks  of  the 
Isis  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town,  and  grave 
and  reverend  heads  are  seen  among  the  eager  specta- 
tors when  an  excited  contest  betAveen  rival  clubs  is  to 
come  off.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  England  which  I 
wish  was  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  was  common  with  us, 
that  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  familiar  with  vigor- 
ous exercises  in  the  open  air,  that  impart  health  and 
strength  to  the  frame. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  we  went  to  St. 
Peter's  in  the  East,  the  oldest  parish  church  in  the 
city.  One  of  the  students  lauglicd  at  us  when  Ave 
asked  if  there  was  to  be  preaching  in  the  College,  and 
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we  therefore  sought  the  gospel  and  a  place  to  worship 
in  the  town.  At  the  door  we  were  stopped  Iby  a 
policeman  with  the  question,  "  Be  you  a  parishioner  ?" 
to  which  I  replied,  "No,  I  heen't,"  and  we  were  hid 
to  wait  till  the  pew-owners  were  in  their  seats.  After 
standing  half  an  liour  we  were  admitted  to  a  house 
half  full,  wliere  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  to  ordain 
forty-two  priests  and  deacons.  They  passed  us  in 
procession  with  then-  white  gowns  and  uncovered 
heads,  and  entering  a  side-door,  took  their  seats  on 
benches  within  the  chancel.  Wliile  waiting  for  the 
service  to  begin,  I  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls. 
The  longest  recorded  the  names  of  donors  to  the 
parish :  benefactors  whose  deeds  were  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. "John  Hollman  left  £500,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  to  two  single  women  past  fifty-tive  years  of  age 
so  long  as  tliey  remain  single  ;  they  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Churcli  of  England,  of  any  parish  in  Ox- 
ford, if  they  can  not  be  found  in  this  or  St.  Mary's 
the  Virgin." 

A  beautiful  epitaph  I  copied  in  pencil : 

Sophiie  Aniiffi  Bliss  annonim  XI 

Qua;  ijDso  natali  siio 

Dulcissimam  animam  efflans 

In  pace  cum  similibus  si;i  requievit 

Jam  semper  Victura, 

Orbi  parentes  Philippus  et  Sophia 

Filiolaj  solerti,  pia?,  obsequenti,  fecere ; 

Anno  Cliiisti  MDCCCXXXI. 

I  am  ashamed  to  give  the  following,  which  was  in 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  hymn-book  handed  to  me,  but  it 
has  its  point : 
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"William  Kimber  is  my  name 

And  England  is  my  nation  ; 
Oxford  is  my  dwelling-place, 

And  Christ  is  my  Salvation. 
When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

And  all  my  bones  are  rotten, 
Then  take  this  book  and  see 

My  name  is  not  forgotten." 

The  Bishop  is  tlie  well-knowni  Samuel  AA^ilber- 
force,  son  of  a  better  father,  the  noble  philanthropist, 
"svho  would  be  grieved  in  heaven,  if  grief  could  enter 
there,  at  the  Puseyism  of  his  sons.  The  service  was 
solemn  and  impressive,  and,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sociations, I  joined  in  it  with  heartiness. 

The  Bishop  put  the  questions  to  the  candidates,  as 
they  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Archdeacon,  and 
each  one  of  them  took  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and 
solemnly  declaring  that  he  was  actuated  in  seeking  the 
office  by  a  single  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
took  the  oath,  saying  aloud,  "  So  help  me  God,"  and 
kissed  the  book.  One  by  one  came  forward  and  knelt 
at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop,  who  laid  his  hands  upon  him 
and  commanded  him  to  receive  authority  to  read  the 
gospels  (if  a  deacon),  or  to  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments  (if  a  priest)  in  the  chiu'ch. 

From  time  immemorial  tliere  has  been  trouble  be- 
tween the  townspeople  and  the  University,  and  now 
the  city  maintains  the  police  by  day,  and  the  Univer- 
sity by  night.  As  long  ago  as  1209  a  terrible  affaii- 
occurred  here  from  these  disputes :  a  woman  was  acci- 
dentally killed ;  the  people  charged  her  murder  to  the 
students,  and  hunsr  three  of  them.      Three  thousand 
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stitdents  quit  Oxford  on  that  account,  and  the  city- 
humbled  itself  before  the  Pope,  did  penance,  and  the 
students  came  back.  In  the  famous  quarrels  between 
the  Nominalists  and  Realists  sixty-three  students 
were  killed.  But  heads  are  not  broken  for  meta- 
physics in  the  battles  of  our  day. 

As  I  was  going  to  my  hotel  I  met  a  student  wear- 
ing, as  all  of  them  must  in  the  street,  the  cap  and 
gown,  and  I  asked  him,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  the 
whole  number  of  students  at  present  in  all  the  col- 
leges ?"  His  answer  was  the  following :  "I  cawn't 
tell  you,  I'm  shaw,  faw  I  dawn't  knaw." 

A  gentleman  passing  at  the  moment  very  politely 
asked  me  if  he  could  give  me  any  information,  and  on 
my  repeating  the  question,  he  told  me  that  the  pres- 
ent number  of  members  is  five  thousand. 
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That  was  not  a  very  good  "Angel"  at  Oxford. 
They  have  the  strangest  names  for  hotels  in  En- 
gland :  I  thought  of  making  a  list  of  them  in  Lon- 
don :  the  Green  Dragon,  the  Golden  Cross,  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,  the  Four  Swans,  the  Pig  and  the 
Pot,  the  Flying  Horse,  the  White  Lion,  and  others 
so  coarse  that  I  will  not  write  them — the  origin  of 
such  names  being  founded  in  the  early  ignorance  of 
the  people,  which  required  a  sign  to  be  painted  that  he 
who  runs  can  read :  a  thing,  not  a  name,  and  thus  a 
tavern  would  become  known  even  among  those  who 
could  not  spell  a  word.  At  Oxford  we  were  guests 
at  the  "Angel,"  the  most  aristocratic  house  in  the 
city.  We  found  nothing  great  there  but  the  bill, 
which  was  larger  than  it  should  have  been  by  one 
half,  and  the  fare  inferior,  so  that  I  advise  my  fi-iends 
to  go  to  the  "  Mitre,"  of  which  I  know  nothing.  The 
chances  are  in  its  favor. 

Monday  morning  we  were  off  for  Blenheim.  After 
the  "glorious  victory,"  so  sarcastically  celebrated  by 
Southey,  Queen  Anne  made  a  present  to  the  illustri- 
ous duke  of  this  palace  and  its  parks,  wliich  are  now 
among  tlie  most  attractive  objects  to  the  tourist  to 
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be  met  with  in  England.  It  was  a  short  but  verj 
pleasant  ride  in  the  cars  from  Oxford  to  Woodstock, 
where  we  were  to  find  carriages  to  Blenheim.  I  left 
the  young  men  of  our  partj  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  little  inn,  with  the  mighty  name 
Gibraltar  on  it.  It  was  kept,  as  the  sign  informed 
us,  by  a  widow — a  smart  young  widow  she  was,  and 
she  came  out  in  full  bloom  in  li-ont  of  her  house  to 
bargain  for  her  conveyances,  of  Avhich  she  had  only 
three.  These  were  a  "fly,"  which  was  already  en- 
gaged; a  "sociable,"  which  was  out  of  order;  and 
lastly,  a  "  dog-cart." 

"  What  the  dogs  is  a  dog-cart  ?"  was  the  question 
I  heard  some  one  demand. 

The  fair  widow  replied  to  this  very  rough  inquiry 
by  pointing  to  a  two-wheeled  wagon  for  one  horse, 
with  high  board  sides  and  one  seat.  It  was  on  springs, 
and  a  board  being  laid  across  for  another  seat,  in 
five  minutes  we  were  on  the  road  to  the  duke's  in  a 
dog-cart.  It  was  a  lively  and  lovely  morning  in  the 
last  of  ]\Iay.  We  were  more  heartily  in  the  country 
than  we  had  yet  been  in  England.  Away  through 
the  green  hedges  skirting  the  smooth  white  roads, 
with  the  freshest  meadows  and  such  well-tilled  fields, 
where  farms  were  gardens,  and  gardens  like  incijDient 
Edens,  we  rolled  on  in  this  novel  but  very  corhfortable 
cart,  running  by  the  "fly,"  a  close-covered  carriage, 
in  which  another  party  were  riding,  shut  out  fi:om 
the  glorious  light  and  the  beauty  of  God's  fair  world 
which  lay  around  us,  as  if  instinct  with  life,  and  itself 
rejoicing.     We  were  forty  minutes  in  doing  the  five 
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miles,  and  drew  up  at  the  park  gates  of  Blenheim. 
The  palace  stands  on  the  borders  of  a  small  Ibtit  pleas- 
ant lake,  winding  and  wooded ;  and  the  green  sward, 
lying  soft  on  the  gentle  slope  that  leads  down  to  the 
water,  makes  a  picture  that  the  eye  delights  to  rest 
upon.  i 

The  park  about  the  palace  has  only  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  hind  to  it ;  herds  of  deer,  and 
flocks  of  sheep  are  wandering  in  it,  at  home.  A  cii- 
cuit  of  five  miles  around  the  house  through  the  di'ive, 
would  give  you  some  idea  of  its  extent ;  but  as  I  was 
not  prepared  for  such  a  walk,  I  found  a  quiet,  charm- 
ing spot,  where  I  could  take  in  a  panorama  of  the 
scene,  and  make  a  daguerreotype  in  my  eye,  while 
the  others  strolled  off  into  the  shades.  I  am  writing 
this,  as  I  sit  leaning  against  a  column  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  looking  across  th^  lake  upon  the  grand 
triiunphal  pillar  erected  in  honor  of  the  duke,  on  the 
most  sightly  spot,  and  precisely  in  front  of  the  palace 
door,  half  a  mile  off.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and 
cool.  Not  a  cloud  is  on  the  sky,  and  the  lights  and 
shades  among  the  trees  are  so  disposed,  that  the  scene 
becomes  more  like  an  illusion  of  the  fancy  than  a 
real  presence.  Alone,  in  such  a  spot,  so  far  from 
home,  and  looking  upon  such  a  prospect,  I  am  half 
afraid  to  turn  away  from  it  to  "write,  for  fear  I  should 
look  up  again  and  find  it  gone.  What  must  heaven 
be,  if  earth  can  be  so  fair  ?  Take  the  finest  trees  that 
we  ever  meet  with  in  America  (dear  land  of  my  heart), 
and  the  widest  rolling  landscape  the  eye  can  take  in 
at  one  view :   plant  these  trees  in  gi'oves  and  long 
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drawn  aisles  and  avenues ;  in  the  open  grounds  let 
gardens,  with  every  flower  and  plant,  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  ti-om  the  rose  of 
Sharon  to  the  violet,  burst  upon  the  sight;  set  the 
fountains  and  water-falls  in  motion,  as  if  nature  were 
sporting  with  art  for  man's  amusement ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  beauty  rear  castellated  halls,  and  give 
them  all,  all  to  one  man  without  fee  or  reward,  and 
would  he  not  have  Paradise  ?  But  let  us  go  in. 
Passing  through  the  grand  entrance-hall,  adorned  with 
statues,  trophies,  and  costly  j^ictures,  we  pass  on  to 
the  main  suite  of  private  apartments,  and  pausing  at 
the  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  palace,  which 
looks  out  on  the  gardens,  then  tm-n,  and  the  doors  are 
now  open  tlirough  the  long  range  of  drawing-rooms, 
cabinet,  dining-room,  picture  halls,  and  the  eye  sees 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  one  line — all 
this  extent  is  furnished  fit  for  the  residence  of  kino-s. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  master-pieces  of  Titian, 
Rubens,  Carlo  Dolce,  and  others  whose  names  are 
equally  illustrious,  and  these  pictiu'es  make  impres- 
sions that  are  never  to  be  effaced.  The  library  runs 
across  the  palace,  not  in  the  line  before  referred  to, 
but  is  183  feet  long,  with  17,000  volumes  in  it,  and 
numerous  ciu'iosities  which  I  have  no  space  to  speak 
of.  After  looking  tlirough  the  chapel,  we  came 
away.  Now,  is  not  the  duke  a  happy  man  to  have 
all  this  ? 

(N.  B.  The  London  papers  say  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Duke  of  ]\Iarlborough  and  his  "wafe  have  separa- 
ted.) 
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After  a  very  good  dinner  at  the  widow's  way-side 
inn,  we  went  to  Leamington,  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  :  a  beautiful  town  it  is,  and  presented  a  very- 
gay  appearance,  with  a  Freemason's  celebration,  which 
brought  in  the  people  from  the  whole  country  side, 
and  we  had  a  line  opportunity  to  see  English  peas- 
antry in  their  holiday  attire.  They  were  not  as  well 
dressed,  many  of  them,  as  the  Virginia  negroes  are 
when  they  go  to  church,  as  I  can  testify  from  having 
worshipped  with  them  in  their  own  temples.  But  it 
was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  town,  to  enjoy  its  medical  waters, 
its  refreshing  baths,  and  elegant  society.  But  we 
were  on  another  errand ;  and  another  of  these  delight- 
ful rides  tln-ough  the  country  brought  us  to  the  river 
Avon,  and  to  IVarwick  Castle.  A  mighty  rock,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  river  flows,  is  the  site  of  this 
famous  pile,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  the  kingdom. 
History  has  invested  these  ancient  halls  with  romantic 
interest,  and  art  has  made  the  spot  remarkable  for 
strength  and  granduer.  Three  stupendous  towers 
and  embattled  Avails,  now  covered  with  ivy,  frown  in 
front — -forbidding  the  enemy,  but  inviting  the  friend 
to  enter.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth  and  taste,  with  centuries  in 
which  to  gather  them  ;  for  history  does  not  go  back 
to  the  founding  of  this  castle.  As  we  have  just  been 
through  Blenheim,  and  you  are  tired  of  palace-seeing, 
let  us  ride  along. 

This  is  a  lovely  day,  and  the  sun  is  now  travelling 
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slowly  down  in  the  West.  Do  you  see  that  clump 
of  trees  across  the  fields  ?  The  boy,  William  Shaks- 
peare,  is  said  to  have  stolen  a  deer,  and  to  have  taken 
it  under  those  trees.  But  I  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  that  story,  though  the  driver  pointed 
out  the  spot,  just  before  we  came  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  birth-place  and  biu-ial-place  of  Shakspeare. 
We  stopped  at  the  White  Horse  tavern,  where  I  was 
assured  that  my  distinguished  countrymen,  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  Martin  Van  Bui'en,  were  entertained  in 
1829.  But  we  were  not  long  at  the  tavern.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  were  at  the  door  of  a  low,  one 
and  a  half  story  house,  sadly  dilapidated,  over  the 
door  of  which,  was  this  inscription — "  In  this  house 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  was  born."  A  tidy  old 
woman  conducted  us  through  the  various  apartments, 
into  the  chamber  where  he  first  saw  the  light.  Here 
thousands  of  visitors,  royal  and  plebeian,  had  enrolled 
their  names  ;  and  we  added  ours  to  the  number.  The 
old  lady  called  our  attention  to  a  subscription  book 
for  contributions  to  a  Club  which  has  bought  the 
house  :  but  we  offered  to  purchase  the  building  and 
take  it  to  America,  whenever  it  should  come  into  the 
market.  This,  she  assured  us,  would  never  be  con- 
sented to ;  and  she  thought  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  cany  it  away.  The  old  beams  will  last  for 
centuries  to  come  ;  and  they  have  a  way  of  renewing 
the  youth  of  ruins  here,  that  defies  the  progress  of 
time.  We  Avent  to  the  chiu'ch  where  the  dust  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon  lies.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  and  a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees  leads  to  the 
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porch.  ]\Iany  and  imposing  monuments  meet  the  eye 
as  you  enter ;  but  the  visitor  passes  them  by,  till  he 
comes  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  reads  on 
a  stone  beneath  his  feet  these  words : 

"  Good  frend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare  ; 
Bleste  be  the  man  yt  spares  thes  stones, 
And  Curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

In  the  wall  is  a  bust  of  the  poet,  strikingly  unlike 
all  the  pictm-es  we  have  of  him,  but  affirmed  to  be 
from  life  and  true.  The  wife  of  Shakspeare  has  a 
monument  at  hand,  and  the  inscription  on  his  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  Susannah  Hall's  tomb,  was  so  beautifal  that 
I  copied  it. 

"Witty  above  her  sex,  but  that's  not  all, 

Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall : 

Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that,  but  tliis 

WlioIIy  of  Him  \^dth  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 

Then  passenger,  hast  neare  a  teare 

To  weej)  witli  her  who  wept  with  all 

That  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  chere 

Them  up  with  comfort's  cordial. 

Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spred 

When  thou  hast  nere  a  teare  to  shed." 

After  a  few  short  hoiu-s  in  mitsing  around  the  grave 
of  the  greatest  of  English  bards,  and  looking  at  scenes 
with  Avhicli  he  Avas  familiar,  we  rode  to  Kemlworth. 
The  ruins  have  been  preserved  for  an  earthly  immor- 
tality in  the  pages  of  Walter  Scott.  Among  all  the 
ruins  of  England's  olden  days,  these  are  pre-eminent 
for  beauty,  romantic  interest,  and  the  signs  of  ancient 
strength  and  grandeur.  To  repeat  the  tales  of  love 
and  blood,  of  misery  and  revelry,  which  hang  around 
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these  ivy-covered  turrets,  lialls,  and  walls,  would  Tbe 
to  repeat  the  poetry  and  prose  of  a  hundred  writers, 
who  have  found  an  easy  access  to  the  public  ear 
witli  the  legendary  lore  of  Kenilworth.  Centuries 
have  done  their  work  upon  it  since  the  storms  of  Avar 
broke  over  it,  but  it  stands  a  glorious  ruin,  and  will 
stand  for  hundi'eds  of  years  to  come.  Mighty  chief- 
tains have  here  held  their  toiu'naments.  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth visited  it  again  and  again,  with  such  splendor 
as  was  unknown  before,  and  has  not  been  imitated 
since  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Now  all  is  deso- 
late where  princes  fought  in  the  sight  of  fan*  maids, 
whose  hands  bestowed  the  victor's  prize.  The  sun 
was  fast  setting  as  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
from  which  the  best  view  is  had  of  the  melancholy 
pile — the  saddest  I  have  seen  in  England.  Its  huge, 
sublime,  but  mouldering  towers,  with  ivy  overgrown, 
are  signs  of  former  greatness  and  glory  wasted  and 
forgotten ;  and  tliis  is  the  end  of  man's  mightiest 
works.  Walter  Scott  has  said  that  "these  ruins 
only  serve  to  show  what  their  splendor  once  was,  and 
to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor  the  transitory  value 
of  human  possessions,  and  the  happiness  of  those 
who  enjoy  a  humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment." 
But  Shakspeare  says : 

"  The  cloud  capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all  which  it  inhabits,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Lea\e  not  a  wreck  behind." 

From  Leamington  it  was  a  short  ride  by  rail  to 
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Bii-mingliam.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  the 
working  men  and  women  returning  to  their  lodgings 
from  the  places  of  labor,  when  we  rode  from  the  cars 
to  the  "Hen  and  Chickens"  hotel:  a  good  house, 
despite  its  homely  name.  The  great  manufactm-ing 
town  of  England  where  the  "Avorkers  in  metals"  most 
do  congregate,  did  not  detain  us  longer  on  the  morrow 
than  to  ride  through  it  and  about  it,  and  to  look 
superficially  at  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  we  made  more  particu- 
lar inquiries  and  observation,  but  now  we  were  in 
haste  to  get  on. 

In  the  car  with  us,  as  we  set  off  the  next  day,  were 
foiu-  young  ladies  in  jockey  caps,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  going  oif  into  the  country  for  a  range  in  the 
fields.  Their  rosy  cheeks,  plump  and  well-favored, 
showed  how  well  the  exercise  in  the  open  air  agrees 
with  them.  Ladies  in  England  will  take  a  morning 
walk  of  five  or  ten  miles,  from  which  our  more  deh- 
cate  sisters  would  shrink. 

We  rushed  along  by  Burton-on-Trent,  so  noted  for 
its  ale,  and  boasting  a  bridge  which  was  built  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey  nearly  a  thousand  years  old. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Derby,  a  very  old  town  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  Here  the  celebrated  nat- 
lu-alist  and  poet.  Dr.  Darwin,  lived,  and  left  behind 
him  monuments  to  his  memory  more  excellent  than 
white  marble.  At  Nottingham  we  called  where  Henry 
Kirke  White  was  bom.  Here  William  the  Conqueror 
built  a  castle,  and  here  too  the  First  Charles  set  up  his 
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Standard,  wliicli  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Wliat  vales  of  heautj  we  are  now  sweep- 
ing through!  How  charmingly  these  hills  rise  on 
either  side  of  us,  and  seem  to  he  made  for  the  site  of 
those  noble  halls  that  adorn  them. 

We  can  not  go  out  of  our  waj,  and  I  would  not, 
if  we  could,  to  visit  Hucknall  Church,  where  Lord 
Byron  was  buried,  nor  can  we  stop  at  Leicester,  near 
which  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  born,  at  Bradgate  Park. 
In  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Leicester,  Richard  III. 
was  buried,  and  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  died,  by  his  own  hand  as  many  be- 
lieve, to  escape  the  scaffold. 

The  celebrated  Rugby  School  is  directly  on  our 
way — a  school  in  which  the  sons  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous families  are  taught ;  and  where  Dr.  Arnold,  one 
of  the  gi-eatest  men  of  modern  England,  was  head- 
master for  many  years.  The  fagging  system,  un- 
known in  our  country,  and  a  disgrace  to  any  country, 
is  not  only  tolerated,  but  justified  and  defended  here 
to  this  day,  notwithstanding  its  abuses,  which  are 
published  in  the  hearing  of  the  world.  Each  boy  in 
the  upper  class  selects  one  from  the  lower  class  to  be 
his  slave — servant  would  be  the  better  word  in  an 
English  ear — and  this  little  drudge  is  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  his  petty  master,  who  beats  him  at  his  pleas- 
ure, and  often  with  such  cruelty  as  it  is  hon-ible  to 
contemplate.  It  was  an  old  English  custom,  how- 
ever, and  what  old  English  custom  was  ever  wrong? 
One  boy  compels  another  who  has  spoken  disrespect- 
fully to  him,  to  lie  down  and  receive  such  a  flogging 
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as  should  ^\Ting  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  read  of 
it,  but  which  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Vaughan  pro- 
nounced perfectly  justifiable  and  proper,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  vale  of  the  Derwent  has  made  an  impression 
of  beauty  on  my  memory  that  I  would  not  willingly 
lose.  It  is  said,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  it,  that  in 
all  England,  a  railway  does  not  pass  tln'ough  scenery 
more  picturesque  and  charming.  ]\Iatlock  vale  had 
more  the  look  of  a  fauy-world  than  any  of  the  many 
green  valleys  of  this  lovely  land.  On  each  side  steep 
rocks  rise  some  tlu-ee  hundred  feet — the  Derwent  winds 
through,  its  banks  are  lined  with  trees,  and  the  white 
cottages  scattered  all  over  and  along  the  hill  sides 
give  it  a  striking  effect.  Its  caverns  and  mines,  its 
petrifying  wells,  and  bewitching  scenery,  draw  numer- 
ous visitors  here,  who  must  find  it  a  delightfu.1  sum- 
mer retreat — a  little  paradise  for  the  weary  soul  to 
rest  in,  away  fi-oni  the  busy  and  bustling  world  of 
city  life. 

At  Roicsley  station  we  leave  the  railway,  and  find 
carriages  ready  to  convey  us  to  Chatsworth,  about 
an  hour's  ride. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  England,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  finest  place  belonging  to  a  private  in- 
dividual in  the  whole  world.  Princes  are  the  guests 
of  the  duke,  and  his  palace  and  gi'ounds  arc  such  as 
royalty  only  would  command.  Witli  an  income  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars  every  year,  it  is  said  that  he 
is  always  behindhand  with  his  accounts,  and  can  not 
afford  to  live  here,  in  his  own  house,  more  than  a 
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month  or  two  in  summer.  William  the  Conqueror 
gave  this  vast  domain  to  one  of  his  followers,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  came  by  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  W.  Cavendish.  After  his  death,  his 
widow,  the  Countess  of  Slu*ewsbmy,  completed  the 
mansion  which  he  had  begmi. 

Tlie  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  erected  the  present 
building  in  1702.  The  present  duke  is  the  lord  of 
a  tract  of  country  some  thhty  or  forty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, but  his  park  of  2000  acres,  with  7000  deer  rang- 
ing in  it,  is  the  seat  of  his  ancestral  halls.  These 
he  has  enlarged  and  adorned  with  a  prodigality  of 
wealth  and  a  refinement  of  taste  without  a  rival  in  the 
realm.  The  man  who  designed  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
his  agent — jSIj'  Joseph  Paxton,  whose  salary  is  gTcater 
than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  this  position  he  has  risen  from  being  a  common 
gardener  on  the  place.  He  man'ied  the  housekeeper's 
niece,  and  with  a  good  wife  got  a  $100,000,  not  bad 
to  take ;  and  now,  though  the  engineer  of  the  duke, 
he  is  a  baronet,  and  lives  in  good  style  not  far  from 
the  palace.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  always 
freely  shown  to  strangers,  in  the  absence  of  the  family, 
by  the  servants,  who  derive  a  large  income  from  this 
privilege.  The  housekeeper  at  Chatsworth  sometimes 
gets  £50,  or  $250  in  a  single  day  for  showing  the 
premises. 

The  entrance  hall  is  a  grotto  of  Derbyshfre  marble, 
and  wrought  with  amazing  skill  and  finish ;  splendid 
pictures  hang  around  the  walls,  and  cm-iosities,  of 
great  value,  from  Rome  and  Greece  are  tastefully  dis- 
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posed.  The  sketcli-galleiy  is  extensive,  exhibiting 
the  various  schools  of  art ;  and  along  the  halls,  as  we 
were  conducted  by  a  youthfol  female  guide,  we  were 
pointed  to  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  many  of 
which  might  be  with  more  propriety  veiled,  when 
parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  gazing  at  them. 
One  piece  of  statuary  was  inimitably  beautifiil:  a 
mother  rising  from  the  tomb  with  her  babe  in  her 
anns — a  resurrection  to  life  and  glory.  The  gallery 
of  statuary  has  the  master-pieces  of  Thorwalsden, 
Canova,  Chantrey,  a  fine  head  of  Edward  Everett  by 
Powers,  and  a  Hebe,  oh,  so  lithe  and  sweet  that  she 
seemed  just  flying  away.  And  when  we  walked 
tln-ough  the  gardens  and  that  conservatory,  which 
was  the  germ  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  saw  the 
Banyan  tree,  and  the  Brazil  Pine,  the  Cocoa-nut 
Palm,  and  the  Australian  Palm,  and  a  multitude  of 
rare  and  gorgeous  plants  and  trees,  the  odors  of  which 
were  not  less  fragrant  than  the  Groves  of  Araby  the 
blest.  At  our  command,  as  we  came  out  of  this  trop- 
ical clime,  the  waters  from  a  lofty  precipice  came 
pouring  down ;  the  fountains  leaped  into  the  afr,  and 
the  rainbows  hung  around  them  in  the  glowing  sun. 
These  fountains  are  of  various  forms — the  parasol  is 
beautiful,  and  still  more  so  is  the  willow  tree,  from 
all  the  leaves  of  which  the  streams  descend  hke  sum- 
mer showers.  When  Victoria  or  the  Russian  Princes 
visit  Chatsworth,  these  grounds,  by  night,  are  lighted 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  various  colored  lamps  sus- 
pended among  these  trees ;  the  fountains  rush  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  into  the  air ;  these  artifijeial 
Vol.  L— G 
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rocky  glens  are  alive  with  music,  and  Oriental  mag- 
nificence is  thrown  into  the  shade  l)y  the  nightly 
sj)lendors  of  this  royal  scene. 

Not  far  from  the  front  entrance  of  the  ducal  palace, 
and  close  by  the  river  Derwent  and  the  Chatsworth 
Bridge,  stands  an  ancient  tower,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  which  is  filled  with  water ;  forty  stone  steps 
lead  up  to  the  entrance,  and  within  great  trees  are 
growing  from  the  earth  thus  high  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  below.  Here  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
a  lonely  prisoner  for  thirteen  years,  in  those  old  days 
of  violence  and  blood.  They  are  past,  and  peace  now 
smiles  in  living  beauty  all  around.  Nature  has  lav- 
ished her  most  munificent  charms,  and  art  has  fairly 
spent  her  powers  to  make  this  the  fairest  of  all  her 
works.  On  this  old  tower  I  sat  and  thought :  of  all 
the  hours  in  my  memory,  including  youth,  manhood, 
age,  not  one  was  ever  spent  in  such  a  luxury  of  the 
beautiful  as  this.  And  then  I  cried  out,  and  the 
groves  heard  me, 

y    "  O  earth !  thy  splendor  and  thy  beauty,  how  amazing, 
Whene'er,  anew,  I  turn  to  thee  intently  gazing, 
With  rapture  I  exclaim  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
How  beautiful !" 

And  it  was  meet  to  look  up  to  the  clear  blue  vault 
above  and  say, 

"  Oh,  if  now  so  great  the  glory 

In  the  heavens  and  earth  we  see, 
What  delight  and  joy  forever 

Near  His  throne  and  heart  to  be !" 

As  I  left  the  old  tower  steps  on  which  I  had  been 
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resting,  and  walked  out  on  the  bridge,  an  aged  man 
was  tottering  along  on  a  staff.  I  bade  him  "good 
evening,"  and  he  said  to  me,  touching  his  hat, 

"You  admire  this  place — have  you  looked  at  the 
statues  on  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge  ?" 

I  looked  over  the  wall  and  saw  them,  and  he  con- 
tinned, 

"  One  of  them  is  a  man  with  a  child  in  his  arms — 
the  other  is  a  young  woman:  and  there  is  a  story 
about  them." 

"  And  will  you  tell  it  to  me  ?" 

"It  is  said  that  the  daughter  of  the  noble ,  in 

time  long  ago,  had  the  misfortune  to  become  a  mother, 
but  she  was  no  wife.  In  the  dead  of  night  she  left 
the  palace  to  throw  herself  and  babe  into  the  stream ; 
but  her  fond  and  wretched  father  followed  her,  and 
seized  her  as  she  was  about  to  fall.  These  statues 
tell  the  tale." 

Just  then  the  carriage  came  up  that  was  to  take 
me  from  these  delightful  seats.  Happy  man,  I  said, 
must  be  the  owner  of  this  vast  domain.  Alas !  he  is 
an  old  bachelor,  sixty-three  years  of  age  last  Saturday. 
No  wife,  no  child  to  share  and  afterward  enjoy  these 
hills  and  halls.  I  would  not  give  my  Mary  for  them 
all.  No,  no,  not  I.  God  bless  you,  lamb  of  my 
love — pulchra  iilia  pulcluriore  matre — God  bless  you 
both,  and  all  who  with  you  to-night  are  praying  for 
him  who  is  far  away.  Wide  seas  and  wider  seasons 
will  divide  us,  but  you  are  mine,  my  flock,  my  jewels, 
and  I  would  not  be  the  duke  or  king  without  you :  no, 
no,  not  I.     And  when  our  king  shall  make  his  jewels 
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up,  and  gather  his  lambs  in  his  arms,  if  I  see  my 
jewels  all  sparkling  in  his  crown,  mj  lambs  all  lying 
lovingly  in  his  bosom,  I  shall  be  richer  than  the 
duke,  though  now  a  worn  and  weary  pilgrim  at  his 
gate. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

EAMBLES     IN     ENGLAND. 

Ambergate — A  cruel  Master — SheiHeld — The  Poet  Montgomery — 
The  Lakes. 

We  returned  to  Eowsley  station  in  time  to  take  the 
train  to  Ambergate,  where  we  passed  the  night  at  a 
wayside  inn,  in  a  silent  dale,  a  few  miles  from  Chats- 
worth.  My  chamber-window  looked  out  on  a  wide 
slope  of  wooded  hills  and  green  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  gi*ay  cottage  among  the  trees ;  and  as  the  late 
twilight  faded  into  night,  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
dweller  there.  Indeed,  my  travelling  friends  and  my- 
self were  the  only  lodgers,  and  we  had  the  house 
at  our  sei"vice.  Not  London  nor  Oxford  gave  me 
such  a  bed,  with  linen  sheets  so  white  and  smooth, 
and  I  slept  as  sweetly  as  Edward  III.  did  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  though  I  presume  my  bedroom  wiU 
not  be  memorable  on  account  of  the  comfort  I  had  in 
it. 

The  landlord  was  sole  master  of  the  house,  and 
probably  he  was  coarser  than  he  would  liave  been 
with  a'wife  to  iron  out  his  wrinkles.  A  little  girl,  a 
pretty  thing  of  fourteen,  waited  on  us,  and  as  I  went 
do"\vn  stairs  in  the  morning,  happy  in  the  blandness 
of  a  May  day  and  the  repose  of  nature  in  such  a  quiet 
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spot  as  this,  I  lieard  the  landlord  sternly  demanding 
of  the  little  maid,  why  she  was  not  earlier  at  her 
work.  He  took  her  into  a  private  room,  and  I  heard 
the  Wows  and  the  shrieks,  as  the  poor  thing  was 
beaten  by  that  harsh  wretch,  who  had  no  more  feeling 
or  compassion  than  an  Arkansas  overseer.  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  horribleness  of  that  brutality  which  in- 
flicts stripes  on  the  servant  for  not  being  at  work  at 
sunrise?  But  the  sufferer  is  only  a  little  English 
girl,  with  no  friends,  and  born  to  be  a  servant,  and  fit 
for  nothing  else ! 

And  now  we  began  a  circuitous  route  through  En- 
gland, to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country.  We 
did  not  pursue  the  ordinary  travelled  routes,  nor  keep 
on  the  great  railway  or  stage  lines,  but  often  struck 
across  the  country  from  one  line  to  another,  and  some- 
times turned  on  our  steps  when  it  was  well  to  do  so 
for  a  purpose,  and  so  managed  to  see  more  and  learn 
more  than  if  we  had  been  ticketed  tlu-ough  by  express. 
We  were  now  within  six  miles  of  Sheffield,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  my  friends  that  we  should  strike  off  from 
our  road  to  York,  and  go  to  Sheffield  to  visit  the  poet, 
James  Montgomery.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
unanimously  and  instantly.  We  were  out  of  the  cars 
in  a  few  moments,  and  had  our  baggage  arrested 
with  us.  The  conductor  informed  us,  however,  that 
our  tickets  would  be  forfeited  if  we  stopped  over,  and 
we  would  have  to  pay  again.  A  few  kind  words 
saved  us  five  dollars,  and  the  "rules"  were  cheerfully 
relaxed,  as  they  assured  us  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore.    In  travelling,  as  at  home,  kindness  makes  com- 
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fort,  always  and  every  where.  It  makes  the  crooked 
places  straight,  and  the  rough  places  smooth.  Pour 
it  on  the  head  of  John  Bull,  wrapped  in  a  dread- 
nought, and  it  nms  down  to  his  heart.  I  never  tried 
it  on  a  rhinoceros,  hut  I  doubt  even  his  impenetrabil- 
ity, though  bullet-proof.  I  have  tried  it  with  the 
most  complete  success  on  the  hardest  sons  of  men, 
into  whose  tender  mercies  travellers  ever  fall. 

On  reaching  Sheffield,  and  stepping  from  the  cars, 
I  asked  the  first  cab-driver  who  came  in  sight,  if  he 
knew  where  James  Montgomery  resides. 

*'  Oh  ay,  the  poet  you  mean,"  he  said ;  "  sure  I  do : 
he  lives  on  the  Mount."  He  was  our  man,  and  we 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  taking  possession  of  his  car- 
riage. Sheffield  is  a  smoky,  dingy,  manufactui-ing 
town.  The  evidences  of  the  poverty  and  degradation  of 
the  lowest  stratum  of  an  English  city  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  tlnough  which  we  passed,  as  we  wound 
along  up  a  hill  for  nearly  three  miles.  But  as  we 
went  up  we  found  elegant  residences,  with  all  the 
show  of  wealth  and  refinement,  in  gardens  and  archi- 
tectm'e,  such  as  we  look  for  in  a  town  where  labor  is 
cheap,  and  profits  to  capitalists  enormous.  How  the 
poor  live  in  Britain  is  a  problem  more  mysterious  to 
me  than  it  was  when  I  came  among  them.  But  we 
are  looking  for  a  poet. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  a  fine  house,  com- 
manding a  splendid  prospect  of  city,  and  green  fields, 
and  forests — such  a  prospect  as  a  poet  in  full  commun- 
ion with  his  fellow-men  would  love  to  look  on,  we 
found  the  name  of  James  Montgomery  on  the  door. 
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We  had  heard  that  the  venerable  poet  was  now  so 
advanced  in  hfe,  and  so  feeble  in  health,  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  see  company,  and  it  was  with  manj 
misgivings  that  I  stood  at  his  door  and  asked  the 
servant  if  he  was  in.  Learning  that  he  was  at  home, 
I  handed  her  my  card,  and  hade  her  say  that  three 
gentlemen  from  America  would  be  glad  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  Before  I  had  finished 
my  message,  he  stepped  from  his  library  into  the  hall, 
and  received  me  with  a  greeting  that  went  to  my 
heart.  "Yon  do  me  too  much  honor,"  he  said. 
"  Come  in,  and  yoiu'  friends."  He  led  us  all  into 
his  study,  and  insisted  on  our  sitting  down. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were  known,  sir,  in  America, 
and  loved,  before  we  were  born." 

He  repHed,  "  I  thank  you.  It  is  grateful  to  me  to 
know  that  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  written  has 
been  a  pleasiu-e  to  others.  Your  country  has  publish- 
ed many  beautifril  editions  of  my  poems,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  their  favorable  regard." 

He  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  and  appeared  fee- 
ble, though  far  less  so  than  I  had  expected.  A  small 
thin  man,  "  about  my  size,"  and  slightly  stooping, 
with  a  bright  eye  and  sharp  face,  he  would  not  have 
appeared  to  me,  had  I  met  him  in  the  street,  as  the 
man  to  TVTite  the  "World  before  the  Flood,"  or  the 
"  Wanderer  of  Switzerland."  "  Few  men,"  I  said  to 
him,  "  have  lived,  as  you  have,  to  hear  the  verdict  of 
posterity." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  survived  nearly  aU  my 
contemporaries. " 
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"And  you  have  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Edin- 
Iburgh  Review,  which  predicted  you  would  not  live  at 
all." 

The  old  man  laughed  gayly  at  this  reminiscence  of 
a  slashing  review  forty  years  ago,  and  said,  "  The 
Review  was  young  then,  and  they  thought  they  must 
kill  some  one  in  every  number ;  and  they  sought  to 
make  a  victim  of  me,  hut  I  lived  through  it.  Those 
were  early  trials,  and  I  had  others  ;  hut  trials  are  good 
for  us,  and  they  will  soon  he  over." 

"  May  I  ask  how  old  you  are  now,  sir  ?" 

"I  shall  he  eighty-two  years  old  on  the  fourth  day 
of  November  next." 

I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  him  that  the  4th 
of  November  is  my  birth-day  also ;  and  "  How  old 
will  you  be,  sir  ?"  he  added.  I  was  not  unwilling  to 
find  another  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  I  should  be 
then  just  one  half  of  his  age.  And  this  led  to  a  re- 
ligious conversation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  that  peace- 
ful, but  trembling  hope  he  had,  that  he  should  soon 
enter  upon  the  promised  rest.  His  lips  quivered,  his 
voice  broke,  and  big  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes,  as 
he  spoke  of  his  unworthiness  to  be  accepted,  but  of 
his  trust  in  the  Saviour,  whose  g-race  is  sufficient  for 
the  chief  of  sinners.  We  rose  to  take  leave,  and  as 
we  shook  hands  in  silence,  Mr.  Hill  repeated  one  of 
the  poet's  own  stanzas  from  "  the  Grave :" 

"  There  is  a  calm  for  those  that  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ;" 

and  he  had  strength  to  say,  "  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in 

G* 
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heaven  ;"  and  following  us  to  the  door,  hade  us  an  af- 
fectionate farewell. 

From  Sheffield  Ave  ran  to  York,  and  saw  the  Min- 
ster, "the  finest  Gothic  building  in  Europe  ;"  and  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbej,  and  walked  upon  the  walls 
of  the  old  town,  a  noble  promenade,  the  best  use  to 
which  city  w^alls  are  put  in  these  latter  days. 

After  wandering  about  in  these  parts  for  some  time, 
visiting  Knaresboro'  and  Harrowgate,  and  Leeds,  we 
set  off  for  the  Cumberland  Lakes. 

Leaving  Leeds  by  the  earliest  train,  I  was  soon 
passing  the  ruins  of  Kirsted  Abbey,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aire,  which  runs  at  the  base  of 
hills  richly  tilled  to  their  very  summits.  Now  and 
then  a  stately  mansion,  and  a  more  imposing  castle 
rose  above  the  trees,  crowning  a  distant  hill,  or  rest- 
ing in  a  rich  vale,  like  that  of  Skipton,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  sweetest  in  the  kingdom.  Settle,  on  the  Kib- 
ble, stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock  which  overhangs 
a  splendid  scene,  and  in  the  distance  rise  the  Ingle- 
borough  Mountains,  claiming  the  features  of  sublimity 
for  their  summits,  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  Lancaster  we  recalled  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses," 
for  we  had  come  from  York,  and  were  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  its  history.  The  old  Castle,  now  a 
jail,  had  lost  its  romance  when  converted  to  such  a 
use ;  but  it  well  repays  a  hurried  visit,  which  was  all 
we  gave  it.  We  hastened  on  to  Kendall,  and  to  Bow- 
ness,  where  we  happily  leave  the  rail,  and  take  the  top 
of  the  coach.  They  charged  us  less  fare  by  a  shilling 
for  an  outside  seat,  and  we  certainly  would  have  given 
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that  more  for  the  glorious  ride  we  had,  in  full  view  of 
the  most  piqturesque  and  delightful  scenery  we  had 
seen.  It  is  a  luxury  to  be  rolled  along  over  these 
smooth,  hard  roads,  and  see  new  ranges  of  green  hill- 
sides, and  endless  rows  of  flowering  hedges,  making 
pictures  of  every  landscape,  and  often  exciting  the 
thought  that  these  scenes  must  be  laid  out  for  beauty, 
not  for  use.  It  was  a  short  ride  to  Windermere,  the 
first  of  that  succession  of  lakes  which  have  been  so 
celebrated  in  the  pages  of  travellers  ;  but  more  classic- 
ally illustrated  in  the  works  of  poets,  who  have  made 
these  hills  their  haunts  for  many  years.  They,  the 
poets,  are  dead  and  gone  now,  but  their  homes  are 
here,  and  their  verse  has  added  a  charm  to  the  region, 
that  will  linger  while  their  works  are  read  among 
men. 

I  confess  that  it  is  not  the  most  romantic  mode  of 
travelling  on  a  picturesque  lake  to  take  a  steamboat ; 
but  this  was  waiting  for  us,  and  we  were  off  on  the 
bosom  of  Windermere.  And  the  EngKsh  shall  have 
the  praise  they  have  so  long  claimed  for  their  lake 
scenery.  Without  the  sublime  which  marks  the 
shores  of  our  lakes,  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and 
love  in  this  scenery,  that  I  could  spend  a  summer 
charmingly  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  never  tire  of  look- 
ing on  it  by  day  or  night.  The  numerous  cottages 
and  villas,  and  more  spacious  halls  that  skirt  the  hills 
around,  show  that  these  regions  are  frequented  by 
men  of  taste  and  wealth ;  and  thek  fine  residences 
serve  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  for  the 
eye  of  the  envious  traveller.     Professor  Wilson,  the 
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Christopher  North  of  Blackwood,  has  his  summer 
residence  here ;  l)ut  he  is  now  closing  his  days  in 
Edinburgh.  In  that  Dove's  Nest,  a  lovely  nook  on 
the  shore,  is  the  house  that  IVIrs.  Hemans  spent  her 
summers  in ;  and  her  pen  has  celebrated  the  charms 
of  the  whole  region.  And  now  we  have  come  to  Am- 
bleside ;  and  here  Miss  Martineau  has  fixed  her  resi- 
dence ;  and  we  passed  the  late  Dr.  Arnold's,  of  Rugby 
School.  His  son  now  resides  here.  The  mountains 
rise  so  suddenly  around  this  village,  that  it  seems  se- 
cluded, and  has  an  an*  of  profound  repose.  We  rode 
on  through  the  town,  and  came  to  Rydal  Mount,  the 
residence  of  the  late  poet,  Wordsworth.  His  widow 
is  here  now,  and  I  did  not  venture  to  intrude  upon 
her  retirement,  but  I  did  pause  long  enough  to  admire 
the  "lovely,  cottage-like  building,  almost  hidden  by 
a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy,"  as  ]\Irs.  Hemans  de- 
scribes the  poet's  home.  A  little  way  farther  on  is 
Grassmere,  where  I  spent  one  of  the  stillest  nights  in 
my  life  :  walking  at  even-tide  to  the  old  church  and 
church-yard,  to  the  grave  of  Wordsworth,  and  his 
beautiful  daughter  DoRA — a  picture  of  whom  Miss 
Southey  showed  me  the  next  day,  and  told  me  of  her 
genius  and  worth.  Williajm  Wordsworth  is  the 
whole  of  the  inscription  on  the  plain  black  slab ;  but 
Avithin  the  chui'ch  is  a  tablet  with  an  appropriate 
record  of  the  great  philosophic  poet  of  the  age.  I 
can  not  conceive  a  picture  more  delightful  than  that 
which  was  before  my  eye,  when  I  came  to  my  cham- 
ber-window, and  stepped  out  on  the  piazza  of  Brown's 
Hotel  in  the  morning.      The  lake  and  its  islets  gem- 
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ming  its  bosom,  ruffled  slightly  with  the  morning 
Ibreeze ;  the  old  church  in  the  valley,  with  the  peaks 
of  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell,  Seatsandal,  and  the  far- 
famed  Skiddaw  in  the  distance ;  and  as  many  more, 
named  and  unnamed,  were  all  before  me :  some  gild- 
ed with  fire  fi'om  the  morning  sun ;  some  in  deep 
shade ;  and  others  hung  with  mists,  like  cloud- 
capped  towers.  Behind  us  rises  the  lofty  Helvellyn, 
which  I  should  climb,  had  I  the  strength  for  such  a 
toil  of  pleasure.  But  our  can-iage  is  waiting  for  us, 
and  we  ascend  a  mountain  road,  now  and  then  look- 
ing back  on  the  lake  and  vale  we  have  left,  till  we 
came  to 

"  "Wythburn's  modest  house  of  prayer, 
As  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling," 

and  pass  by  the  borders  of  Thirlmere  Lake,  and  the 
Castle  Bock  of  St.  John,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  then  by  the  Vale 
of  St.  John's  ;  and  suddenly  the  Derwentwater  breaks 
on  the  eye,«  with  the  fine  town  of  Keswick  half  a  mile 
fi^om  its  shores.  The  poet  Gray  was  so  charmed  with 
this  view,  that  he  was  tempted  to  turn  back,  after 
leaving  it,  to  linger  longer.  Greta  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  late  poet  laureate,  Southey,  is  here ;  but  it  has 
now  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family.  His 
daughter  resides  in  a  lovely  rose-bowered  cottage 
hear,  and  the  poet's  grand-children  were  sporting 
among  the  flowers — a  picture  of  loveKness  that  I  ad- 
mire more  than  lakes  or  hills.  In  the  chiu-ch-yard  is 
the  grave  of  Southey  and  his  wife  ;  and  in  the  church 
a  statue  of  the  poet,  a  perfect  likeness,  as  his  daugh- 
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ter  assured  me.  On  the  table,  in  the  library  of  his 
daughter's  cottage,  was  a  bust  of  Southej ;  and  his 
books  were  here,  with  his  notes  in  them ;  and  Miss 
Southey  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  manuscript 
poem  in  lier  father's  handwriting,  a  memorial  I  shall 
highly  prize.  She  said  that  so  many  Americans  were 
friends  of  her  father,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  feel 
that  one  from  that  land  was  a  stranger — a  remark  that 
one  only  can  appreciate  who  hears  it  with  an  ocean 
between  himself  and  home. 

From  Keswick  we  went  to  Penrith,  by  the  way  of 
Ulleswater.  What  a  sail  I  enjoyed  on  the  bosom 
of  that  lovely  lake !  At  the  head  of  it,  Avhere  we  em- 
barked, the  shores  were  so  richly  and  sweetly  trimmed, 
that  I  was  reminded  of  the  Riverside,  at  Burling- 
ton, on  the  Delaware,  where  Bishops  Doane  and  Van 
E-ennsalaer  lived  side  by  side,  when  I  was  summer- 
ing there.  At  Penrith  we  spent  a  few  hours  of  strange 
and  deepest  interest.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle  over- 
look the  town,  and  are  exceedingly  romantic.  The 
old  church  contains  a  remarkable  inscription  in  Latin, 
commemorating  the  plague  of  1597,  and  some  paint- 
ings of  much  attraction.  But  these  were  nothing- 
compared  with  the  Giant's  Grave,  marked  by  two 
stone  pillars  fifteen  feet  apart — the  alleged  height  of 
the  man  there  buried.  We  rode  out  to  Lord  Brough- 
am's Castle,  and  visited  King  Arthxir's  Hound  Table, 
a  circular  raised  area,  sixty  feet  across,  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  and  mound ;  and  farther  on  we  found  a 
most  remarkable  spot,  which  was  once  a  place  of 
Druidical  worship  and  judgment :    a   huge   stone   in 
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the  centre  of  a  hollow,  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
a  perfect  circle,  with  an  embankment  of  stone,  now 
covered  with  sod.  Six  miles  farther  on,  is  a  circle 
three  times  as  large  as  this,  with  seventy  stones, 
about  ten  feet  high  ;  and  on  a  square,  unhewn  column 
of  red  freestone,  fifteen  feet  around,  and  eighteen  feet 
high — memorials  of  pagan  worship,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  bloody  rites  on  these  now  Christian  hills. 
[Since  this  chapter  was  written,  James  Montgomery 
and  Professor  Wilson  have  been  numbered  with  the 
dead.] 


CHAPTER   XV. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh  —  Holyrood  —  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  —  Damley  —  Rizzio 
— Reminiscences. 

"Haiv  a  cawlb,  sir?"  said  a  man  with  a  whip  in 
his  hand,  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  cars  at  Edinburgh. 

"A  what?"  I  demanded,  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the 
moment. 

"A  cawb,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  cab,  and  by 
this  token  I  knew  that  I  was  in  Scotland.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  the  brogue  was  so  suddenly 
to  mark  the  crossing  of  the  line ;  but  the  brogue  was 
no  more  distinct  than  the  feature.  It  was  Scotch  all 
over.  I  like  Scotch.  It  reminds  me  of  my  first  les- 
sons in  Latin,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Bullions  (that's 
Scotch)  used  to  say  to  me,  on  those  dreadful  examina- 
tion days,  "WuU,  noo,  Master  Sawm,  whot  part  of 
the  verb  us  thot  ?"  I  was  renewing  my  youth  when 
I  came  to  Edinburgh.     The  cawb  brought  me  and  my 

two  young  friends  to  the hotel,  where  we  had 

written  previously  and  engaged  rooms.  Alas,  our 
first  experience  was  of  the  loftiness  of  Edinburgh 
palaces :  up  and  upward  we  travelled,  till  the  loftiest 
flat  was  reached,  and  into  a  du'ty  little  room  they  put 
me,  with  one  window  in  it,  and  that  so  high  that 
I  was  obliged  to  stand  on  a  chair  to  look  out.      This 
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"would  never  do,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in 
other  and  better  quarters — ^private  lodgings,  of  which  I 
will  say  a  word.  We  found  Mrs.  Eh-evj's,  14  Dun- 
das  Street,  where  we  got  a  large  front  parlor,  with 
two  spacious  Tbedrooms.  These  were  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  let  to  us  by  the  week.  Then  we  ordered 
whatever  we  wished  for  our  board,  and  were  charged 
the  cost  of  it  only.  In  other  words,  we  set  up  house- 
keeping at  once,  and  we  could  live  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year,  in  the  same  way,  and,  as  it  proved,  very  eco- 
nomically. 

Edinburgh  is  an  imposing,  picturesque,  antique, 
magnificent,  and  interesting  city.  It  stands  out  so,  a 
city  set  on  a  side  hill,  that  its  grand  old  buildings,  its 
castles,  spires,  and  monuments  speak  of  greatness  and 
strength,  impressing  you  with  the  idea  that  you  are 
in  one  of  the  olden  towns,  whose  history  runs  back 
through  centuries.  Wliat  was  once  the  great  deformity, 
is  now  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place.  Tlu'ough 
the  middle  of  the  city  a  deep,  wild,  and  rocky  ravine 
extends,  dividing  the  town  into  the  new  and  old.  In 
the  caverns  of  this  chasm  the  thief  and  robber  once 
had  hiding-places :  the  receptacle  of  all  that  was  vile 
and  pestilent,  this  ravine  was  both  a  moral  and  phy- 
sical nuisance.  But  in  the  progress  of  time  the  hand 
of  art  has  translormed  it  to  beauty  and  use.  Tlie 
sides  are  now  clothed  with  trees  and  slu-ubs,  the  rail- 
ways travel  like  huge  serpents  along  its  bed,  finding 
their  way  through  the  city,  as  they  could  not  have 
done  unless  natm-e  had  left  this  pass  for  them.  Mas- 
sive stone  bridges  are  thrown  across  it,  and  from  these 
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you  look  down  into  streets  where  the  tide  of  business 
is  moving  on,  but  so  far  from  jou  that  its  hum  does 
hot  distiu-b. 

On  the  verge  of  this  tremendous  precipice  stands 
Edinbm-gh  Castle.  We  wound  along  up  to  it,  by  a 
tedious  pathway,  crossed  the  bridge  that  leads  into  it, 
and  passing  files  of  soldiers  making  a  dumb  show  of 
guarding  it,  we  stood  within  its  walls.  The  origin  of 
this  castle  is  lost  in  obsciu-ity.  Such  another  site  is 
not  to  be  found  probably  in  the  world,  and  however 
easy  it  may  be  for  modern  artillery  to  lay  such  a 
fortress  in  ruins,  it  is  evident  there  was  a  time  when 
this  woiild  fall  before  nothing  but  siege,  stratagem,  or 
treason.  The  prospect  from  the  battlements  is  grand, 
and  from  this  height  we  have  a  sight  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  Calton  Hill,  and  the  several  monuments 
to  Burns,  Dugald  Stewart,  Melville,  and  the  National 
Monument — an  untinished  Grecian  temple  front,  Salis- 
bury Crag,  and  Arthur's  Seat,  are  all  prominently  vis- 
ible from  the  spot  on  which  we  are  standing,  and 
right  below  us  is  the  splendid  testimonial,  reared  at 
prodigious  cost,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
I  walked  into  this  castle,  and  sought  the  room  *in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  became  a  mother.  They 
show  it,  and  the  window  at  Avhich  her  son,  afterward 
James  I.,  w^as  let  doA\ai  in  a  basket,  when  he  was  only 
eight  days  old,  and  carried  off  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety.  The  prayer  that  Mary  composed  on  the 
birth  of  this  son  is  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  room. 
How  the  Scotch  cherish  the  memory  of  this  unhappy 
woman  appears  in  the  sacred  care  with  which  they 
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watch  every  relic,  and  every  spot  that  was  once  graced 
with  her  beauty.  It  was  with  these  feelings  of  inter- 
est, awakened  by  sympathy  with  the  people,  that  I 
looked  with  some  of  their  emotion  on  the  regalia  of 
Scotland,  which  they  still  keep  in  a  strongly  guarded 
apartment  of  this  old  castle,  as  if  they  loved  to  re- 
member that  Scotland  was  once  a  kingdom,  and  had 
a  crown  of  its  own. 

The  royal  palace  of  Holy  Rood,  now  simply  Holy- 
rood,  is  another  memorial  of  ancient  splendor,  which 
is  the  chief  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor  at  Edin- 
burgh. Here  was  once  an  abbey,  founded  by  David  I., 
so  long  ago  as  about  1128.  It  was  a  glorious  build- 
ing in  its  day,  though  now  there  remains  but  little  to 
mark  its  former  magnificence.  It  consisted  of  a  nave, 
still  standing  in  the  ruins  of  the  present  chapel-royal, 
with  a  transept  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower  and  a 
choir.  The  western  front  was  surmounted  by  turrets 
supported  on  pointed  arches,  and  the  doorway  is  still 
preserved  with  sufficient  perfection  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  sacred  house,  arch  with 
arch,  being  reared  in  a  style  of  massive  strength  and 
beauty  that  is  not  now  attempted. 

Over  it  is  this  sad  and  truthless  record  by  Charles 
I. :  "  He  shall  build  ane  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will 
stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever."  We 
pass  into  the  choir;  its  roof  is  now  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  but  the  walls  are  standing,  and  here  we  are 
on  the  spot  where  once  the  high  altar  stood,  at  which 
the  beautiful  Mary  was  married  to  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Damlev,  the  eTandson  of  Margaret  Tudor,  widow  of 
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James  IV.  Darnley  was,  next  to  Mary,  heir  to  the 
Enghsh  throne,  and  some  contend  that  his  claim  was 
the  best  of  the  two,  but  this  marriage  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  chair  of  state  was  made  wide  enough  for 
both.  It  is  still  shown  in  this  old  palace.  Previous- 
ly the  palace  had  been  built  adjoining  the  abbey,  and 
in  successive  generations  had  experienced  the  fate  of 
wars.  It  is  wonderful  that  it  yet  stands,  as  it  does, 
to  be  the  residence  for  two  nights  in  each  year  of  the 
Queen,  who  makes  it  her  place  of  rest  on  her  way  to 
the  Highlands  and  retiu'ning.  The  various  apart- 
ments of  the  old  palace  are  tlirown  open  to  visitors, 
and  I  had  a  gloomy  sort  of  pleasure  in  walking  through 
them.  No  Catholic  has  more  veneration  for  a  sacred 
place  than  some  of  these  people  seem  to  have  for  the 
bedchamber  of  Mary,  and  they  pretend  that  the  clothes 
are  still  upon  it,  as  when  she  last  slept  in  it.  A  little 
room  out  of  it  is  opened  with  caution,  and  there  Mary 
was  sitting  in  playful  pastime  with  her  friends,  when 
the  murderers  came  in  by  this  blind  passage,  known 
only  to  her  husband,  and  before  her  eyes  slaughtered 
her  favorite  Rizzio.  The  spots  of  blood  still  stain  the 
floor  where  the  boy  died,  and  in  the  yard  the  stone  is 
pointed  out  under  which  he  was  buried.  There  are 
other  rooms  of  the  same  sort  of  attraction  in  this  old 
palace,  and  scores  of  portraits  to  be  looked  at,  which, 
however,  made  no  impression  on  my  mind  deep 
enough  to  be  remembered,  and  I  left  it  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  seen  the  most  revered  sanctuary  in 
Scotland. 


CHAPTER   Xyi. 

ABBEYS     AND     LAKES. 

The  Athens  of  the  West — Melrose  Abbey — Drj-burgh  Abbey — Abbots- 
ford — Dr.  Chalmers'  House  and  Grave — The  Misery  and  Vice  of 
Edinburgh — Stirling  Castle — Bannockburn — Blair  Drummond's 
Park — Doune  Castle — Roderick  Dliu — Highland  Cottages — Loch 
Katrine — Our  Lady  of  the  Lake — Loch  Lomond — Glasgow. 

]My  time  in  Edinburgh  was  largely  spent  in  social 
intercourse  with  its  cultivated  people.  It  is  well 
compared  to  Athens,  both  for  situation  and  its  classic 
spirit.  I  asked  a  gentleman  what  Edinburgh  relies 
upon  for  its  support,  for  it  has  no  commerce  nor 
manufactures.  He  said,  "  Its  literature."  This  is  in 
a  great  degree  true.  The  Scotch  are  a  reading  peo- 
ple, and  Edinburgh  is  a  great  place  for  making  books. 
One  of  her  great  publishers  entertained  me  at  a  hand- 
some dinner.  He  lives  in  the  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  monkey-lord  Monboddo,  and  the  dining- 
room  had  been  the  scene  of  former  festivities,  in  which 
Burns,  and  afterward  Walter  Scott  and  all  the  literary 
celebrities  of  the  day  had  joined 

I  rode  out  to  a  military  review  in  the  Queen's  Park. 
In  the  carriage  with  me  were  tlie  mother,  the  sister, 
the  brother,  and  the  daughter  of  Mary  Lundie  Dun- 
can, whose  memoirs  have  made  her  dear  to  thousands 
in  America.      Our  ride  extended  round  the  Salisbury 
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Crags,  and  gave  us  some  views  that  are  impressed  on 
my  mind  in  lines  of  beauty  not  soon  to  be  effaced.  I 
greatly  admired  the  perfection  of  military  discipline 
displayed  in  the  review  of  this  regiment  by  General 
Napier.  All  the  evolutions  of  the  battle-field  were 
performed  with  a  precision  and  energy  very  imposing, 
and  when  the  army  left  the  field,  the  band  ceased 
playing,  and  the  whole  regiment  broke  out  in  one  of 
their  national  songs,  making  the  hills  echo  with  their 
lusty  voices. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  excui'sion  from  Edinburgh 
to  Melrose  jihbey,  more  famed  in  poetry  and  romance 
than  any  other ;  and  revealing  evidences  of  architec- 
tural skill  and  perfection  of  detail  that  no  other  ruin 
presents.  Our  ride  there  was  one  of  rare  beauty. 
The  fine  scenery  of  Scotland,  rising  into  grandeur  as 
we  had  not  seen  it  in  England,  was  now  constantly 
under  the  eye.  But  even  this  fair  picture  was  fouled 
by  a  scene  that  still  stands  sadly  in  my  sight.  In 
the  fields  the  women  were  at  w^ork  among  the  men 
and  the  cattle,  digging  with  hoes  in  the  earth,  pitch- 
ing manure  with  dmig  forks,  performing  aU  the  severe 
and  repulsive  labors  that  belong  to  the  most  menial 
and  degraded  class  of  men.  I  confess  I  was  pained 
to  my  heart,  and  I  cried  out,  "Women  of  Scotland, 
your  sisters  are  spreading  manure  on  your  hillsides, 
and  toihng  like  American  slaves,  while  you  are  in 
luxury.  Oh,  rouse  yourselves,  and  no  longer  let  wo- 
man be  the  field-hand,  but  make  her  a  keeper  and 
comfort  of  the  home."     But  I  was  going  to  Melrose. 

No  description  which  I  can  give  will  help  you  to 
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an  idea  of  these  ruins,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  same  magnihcent  proportions,  with  the 
same  arches,  the  same  great  windows,  the  same  orna- 
mental statuary,  that  they  had  seven  hundred  years 
ago.  I  clambered  up  into  the  old  IMonks'  Walk,  and 
studied  the  lair  proportions  ot  the  South  window ;  and 
as  I  stood  there  musing  on  the  past,  the  beU  of  the 
old  tower  tolled  twelve — the  rooks  and  swallows  were 
flying  in  and  out,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  there  was  around  me  a  lesson  of  this  world's  pass- 
ing glory,  that  was  worth  a  thoughtful  man's  study. 
I  went  into  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  sat  on  the 
stone  where  Walter  Scott  was  wont  to  muse  among; 
the  monuments  of  the  dead  who  are  buried  here,  and 
I  copied  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  tombs,  and 
others  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  This  one  is  very 
w^ell,  though  in  a  riddle : 

"  The  Earth  goeth  on  the  Earth,  glistening  like  gold : 
The  Earth  goeth  to  the  Earth  sooner  than  it  wold : 
The  Earth  builds  on  the  Earth  castles  and  towers : 
The  Earth  says  to  the  Eartli,  all  shall  be  oiu's." 

Walter  Scott  used  to  repeat  this  old  epitaph  with 
a  tone  and  manner  that  added,  if  possible,  to  its  so- 
lemnity and  sublimity. 

The  grounds  around  the  abbey  are  shamefully  neg- 
lected ;  and,  in  this  respect,  in  striking  contrast  with 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  a  few  miles  distant,  which  we  saw 
the  same  day.  This  is  a  far  more  picturesque  and 
attractive  ruin  than  JMebose ;  there  is  a  quiet  beauty 
in  the  approach  that  steals  gently  into  the  soul ;  and 
when  you  reach  it,  there  is  a  hallowed  repose  in  the 
Vol.  T.— H 
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scene  that  is  deeply  impressive.  Walter  Scott  chose 
this  for  his  burial-place ;  and  a  massive,  but  plain 
monument  covers  his  dust  within  the  abbey  walls. 
Here,  too,  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  the  Erskines — 
the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine,  and  his  celebrated  sons, 
Ralph  and  Ebenezer.  Henry  was  the  last  of  thirty- 
three  children ;  and  these  two  sons  were  born  after 
their  mother  was  buried — that  is  to  say,  she  was 
buried  alive,  and  rescued  before  she  died.  This 
abbey  was  given  to  Sir  David  Erskine,  an  ancestor 
of  these  celebrated  preachers,  and  long  remained  in 
that  family.  An  enormous  stone  coffin  lies  here, 
which  was  found  in  the  vicinity  some  years  ago.  It 
is  ten  feet  long,  and  must  have  been  cut  for  a  giant. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  a  rude  sculpture  of  a  lamb  on 
an  altar,  representing  the  Great  Sacrifice.  I  spent 
an  hour  or  two  alone  among  these  ruins  and  relics, 
where  I  found  a  claymore,  or  some  such  iron  instru- 
ment, into  which  the  rust  of  many  years  had  eaten ; 
and  which  I  brought  away.  But  moie  interesting 
than  this,  were  the  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  this 
old  abbey,  as  its  walls,  lofty  and  grown  over  with 
ivy,  stand  there  in  solitude  and  grandeur,  in  the  midst 
of  great  old  trees,  not  a  house  in  sight,  not  a  sound  to 
disturb  the  meditations  of  the  stranger  from  a  new 
world,  who  comes  here  and  sits  among  the  crumbling- 
towers,  looks  up  at  flowers  blossoming  in  the  win- 
dows, eighty  feet  above  his  head,  where  the  hand  of 
man  will  never  reach  again  to  gather  them ;  and  re- 
calls the  scenes  that  once  transpired  within  these  now 
deserted,  but  once  sacred  walls.     Melrose  is  more  to 
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be  admired  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  arcliitect- 
ure :  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built  retaining  to  this 
day  the  sharpness  of  its  edges,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  thus  chiseled,  being  so  finished  that  the  sun- 
light falls  through  beliind  them,  as  they  stand  out  on 
the  walls ;  and  you  may  pass  a  straw  through  the 
interstices,  to  prove  the  completeness  of  the  workman- 
ship, which  is  not  attained  at  the  present  day.  But 
Drybiu-gh,  less  delicate  in  its  details,  is  more  impress- 
ive in  its  proportions,  and  more  beautiful,  as  a  whole, 
in  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  mind.  In  this  opin- 
ion I  am  sustained  by  numerous  visitors,  though 
Melrose  has  been  so  generally  lauded  and  frequented, 
to  the  neglect  of  this,  which  will  hereafter  be  visited 
with  increasing  interest,  not  only  for  its  own  intrin- 
sic beauty,  but  as  the  mausoleum  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Abbotsford,  the  residence  of  the  gi-eat  novelist,  is 
but  five  miles  ofi",  and  the  ride  is  delightful  over  the 
ground  Sir  Walter  so  often  traversed — over  the  hill 
on  which  he  always  halted,  when  riding,  to  survey  the 
vale  of  the  Tweed.  On  this  spot  the  old  horse  which 
was  drawing  the  remains  of  his  master  to  their  tomb, 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the 
incident  deeply  affected  his  friends  who  were  follow- 
ing, as  they  were  thus  strikingly  reminded  of  his  hab- 
it, and  looked  out  on  the  scene  in  which  he  took  so 
much  delight.  I  can  not  say  that  I  admired  the  sit- 
uation, or  the  style  of  Abbotsford.  It  stands  low,  and 
the  grounds  are  arranged  with  little  taste  or  effect. 
The  Tweed  flows  near,  and  there  is  neatness  and  com- 
fort about  the  place,  but  no  beauty,  such  as  we  looked 
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for  in  tlie  liome  of  Walter  Scott.  The  entrance  hall 
is  hung  with  old  armor,  and  the  banners  of  the  several 
Scottish  clans,  with  a  store  of  curiosities  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Presents  from  princes  adorn  his  study 
and  library,  where  the  desk  is  still  standing  on  Avliich 
he  wrote  his  books. 

More  sacred  far,  to  my  mind,  was  the  room  in 
which  Chalmers  was  found  one  morning  in  the  sleep 
of  death.  I  visited  it  while  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Doctor's  brother,  a  gentleman  strongly  resembling 
him,  resides  in  the  house  adjoining.  He  received  me 
and  my  friends  with  great  courtesy,  and  invited  us  to 
Avalk  over  to  the  house  in  which  the  great  theologian 
lived  and  died.  He  led  us  to  the  study,  to  the  libra- 
ry, to  the  drawing-room  :  showed  us  a  marble  bust  of 
Chalmers,  which  he  said  was  a  perfect  likeness,  and 
then  in  silence  he  opened  a  door  and  we  stood  in  a 
room  where  the  couch  and  the  furniture  told  us  in  an 
instant  that  here  Avas 

"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  met  his  fate, 
Pri\'ileged  beyoud  the  common  walks  of  life, 
Quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 

It  stands  as  it  was  when  the  body  was  borne  away 
from  it  to  its  present  chamber  in  a  beautiful  cemetery 
near  the  city.  IMorningside,  the  name  the  Doctor 
gave  to  his  residence,  looks  out  on  the  Pentland  Hills, 
and  rests  in  quiet  beauty,  a  sweet  spot  for  the  calm 
abode  of  one  who  was  never  out  of  the  world's  con- 
flicts while  he  lived,  but  who  needed  such  a  place  as 
this  in  which  to  refresh  his  spirit,  and  gird  himself 
for  the  field.     He  was  fond  of  his  garden,   and  his 
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Ibrotlier  walked  with  us  tliroiio-h  its  flowers  and  slirub- 

O 

bery,  which  the  same  liand  planted  that  wrote  the 
Astronomical  Discourses,  and  the  Lectures  on  the  Ro- 
mans. 

With  some  friends,  I  walked  one  morning  into  the 
Grey  Friar's  chiurch-yard,  where  the  men  of  the  Cove- 
nant are  biu'ied ;  and  to  Grass  Market ;  and  stood  on 
the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where  martyrs  suffered : 
and  then  we  visited  some  of  the  closes  or  narrow  lanes 
of  the  city,  by  which  the  poor  enter  to  their  dwellings. 
The  dreadftil  evidences  of  vice  and  misery  that  met 
my  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling,  are  more 
appalling  and  impressive  than  any  thing  I  have  since 
seen  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  It  is  with  shame 
and  painfiil  reluctance  that  I  make  the  record.  But 
there  is  a  putrifying  mass  of  moral  corruption  in  that 
same  city  of  Edinbiu-gh,  that  demands  the  united  en- 
ergies of  all  its  good  people  to  make  it  tolerably  de- 
cent. 

It  was  far  from  pleasant  to  leave  Edinburgh.  I 
made  more  than  half  promises  to  myself  and  others 
that  I  would  come  back,  yet  there  were  many  fears 
that  I  would  not  see  the  glorious  old  town  again. 
But  Edinburgh  is  not  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  we 
were  now  to  strike  off  into  the  Highlands,  and  to  see 
the  Lakes,  of  which  we  had  read  so  much  and  so 
often  in  history  and  song.  By  rail  to  Stirling,  we 
passed  the  palace  ruins  at  LinlithgOAV,  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  born,  and  thought  of  the  melan- 
choly remark  of  her  father,  when  told  that  a  daugh- 
ter was  born,  "It  came  with  a  lass,"  referring  to  his 
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kingdom,  "  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  Nothing  but 
tlie  square  walls  are  standing  of  what  was  once  a 
noble  structure,  covering  an  acre  of  gi'ound.  The 
scenery  now  rises  to  the  grand,  as  the  hills  in  the 
distance  appear,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  are  at 
the  foot  of  Stirling  Heights. 

Mj  young  friends  had  gone  on  before  me,  and  were 
ready  with  a  carriage  when  I  arrived.  Without  the 
delay  of  a  moment  we  set  off  toward  the  Castle. 
The  town  itself  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland, 
and  in  point  of  historic  interest  is  not  exceeded  by 
any.  It  was  once,  and  long,  the  residence  of  royalty ; 
and,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans,  was  a 
site  for  military  power  and  prowess,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  hour.  John  Knox  preached  the  coronation- 
sermon  of  James  YI.  in  the  old  church  which  we  rode 
by.  The  Castle  is  the  grand  feature  of  interest  here 
—a  castle  that  dates  a  thousand  years  back,  or  very 
nearly,  and  has  seen  more  murder,  with  and  without 
law,  than  almost  any  other  but  the  London  Tower. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  crag  so  precipitous  and  jagged, 
that  it  looks  more  like  the  place  for  eagles  than  men 
of  prey.  It  was  a  long  drive  until  we  entered  its 
gate,  in  which  Wallace  once  upset  a  cart  loaded 
with  hay,  out  of  which  leaped  a  band  of  armed  men, 
who  slew  the  guards,  and  took  the  Castle — acting- 
over  again  the  story  of  the  Wooden  Horse  and  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Within  the  walls  stands  the  palace 
built  by  James  V.,  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the 
old  Parliament  House — used  as  such  in  the  days  of 
Scotland's  kingdom — now  the  barracks  for  soldiers. 
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Here,  in  this  chapel,  the  beautiful  ]\Iary  was  crowned 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  son  was  baptized ;  and  here, 
too,  he  was  taught,  during  the  whole  of  his  youth,  by 
the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  One  of  the  soldiers 
acted  as  our  guide,  and  pointed  out  the  various  spots 
on  which  some  deed  of  blood  had  been  perpetrated, 
or  some  less  tragic  event  had  transpired  to  make  it 
memorable  "  There  is  the  window  out  of  which  the 
body  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  thrown,  after  he  had 
been  murdered  by  James  II." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "after  the  unfortunate  earl  had 
trusted  himself  to  James,  under  the  royal  promise  of 
safe  protection.     Put  not  your  trust  in  princes." 

We  passed  through  the  castle  garden,  and  ascended 
the  steps  to  the  ramparts,  and  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  wall.  A  precipice  of  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  is  below — a  fearful  place  on  which 
to  stand,  and  from  this  dizzy  height  a  vale  and  plain 
below  are  spread  out  in  beauty,  sku-t  with  the  Gram- 
pian hdls  that  here  rise  to  view,  closing  the  prospect 
in  features  of  the  truly  sublime.  We  had  seen  so 
much  that  was  only  beautiful,  I  was  glad  at  length  to 
take  in  a  view  of  hill  and  valley,  forest  stream  and 
flood,  that  would  remind  me  of  the  scenes  so  frequent 
and  so  grand  in  my  native  land.  Here  was  one  that 
the  great  traveller  Bruce  had  pronounced  the  finest 
he  had  ever  seen.  That  is  not  my  view  of  it ;  but 
one  who  loves  to  look  on  plains  that  are  fattened  with 
blood,  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  from  these  heights 
no  less  than  twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  and  that 
just  at  his  feet  is  the  mount  on  which  Duncan,  Earl 
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of  Lenox,  and  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Albanj,  and  liis 
son-in-law,  and  his  grandson  were  beheaded  on  the 
same  fatal  day.  The  Grampian,  the  Ochil,  and  the 
Pentland  hills  are  all  standing  before  you — the  river 
Forth  is  making  its  cu'cuits  all  through  the  inter- 
vening plain,  and  at  Alloa  it  widens  into  a  bay  of 
twenty  miles.  The  descent  from  the  castle  proved 
to  be  ijaore  difficult  than  the  upward  passage.  The 
horses  slipped  on  the  smooth  pavement  of  the  street, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage  until  a 
rope  could  be  found  to  tie  the  wheels,  when  we  slid 
along  down  with  great  ease,  and  rode  out  to  the  field 
Df  Bannockburn.  All  this  region  is  classic.  The 
very  stones,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  standard  was 
planted  on  that  bloody  d.ay,  are  preserved,  and  an 
iron  railing  defends  them  fi-om  the  rapacities  of  trav- 
ellers. I  have  little  pleasure  in  battle-fields ;  and  I 
do  not  care  to  detain  you  with  the  reminiscences  wliich 
the  soldier  gave  us  of  that  "  glorious  victory."  I  was 
more  interested  in  his  account  of  his  and  his  comrades 
present  struggles  to  live  on  twenty-six  cents  a  day, 
and  out  of  that  sum  to  find  their  own  food,  being 
allowed  only  one  suit  of  clothes  a  year  at  the  expense 
of  government. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Stirling,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing took  a  private  conveyance  for  the  mountains  and 
lakes.  It  was  one  of  the  sweetest  days  that  any  of 
us  had  ever  seen,  when  we  rode  along  under  the 
mighty  castle  of  Stirling,  looked  up  at  its  battlements 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun — passed  along,  and 
stopped  on  the  croAvn  of  the  bridge  over  the  Forth, 
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where  Arclibishop  Hamilton  was  hanged,  and  ^^liere 
Wallace  performed  that  deed  of  smgle-handcd  prowess 
which  reads  far  more  like  fiction  than  fact.  Here  we 
looked  back  on  the  town  and  tOAvers,  and  took  leave 
of  the  heiglits  with  sincere  regrets  that  we  should  see 
them  no  more.  Then  we  turned  and  saw  the  ruins 
of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  and  the  Abbey  Craig,  down 
which,  in  1297,  Wallace  rushed  upon  his  English 
foes.  But  we  were  more  than  ever  pleased,  Avhen,  a 
little  farther  on,  we  tm-ned  aside  from  the  main  road, 
and  wound  oiu*  way  for  some  miles  through  the  park 
of  Blair  Drummond;  in  which,  for  centuries,  the  trees 
have  been  growing  so  separated  from  each  other,  that 
they  have  attained  a  breadth  of  arm  surpassing  every 
thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  Lord  Kaimes — 
whose  "  Criticisni'''  every  scholar  knows — was  once 
the  owner  of  these  grounds,  and  to  his  taste  much  of 
its  present  beauty  is  due.  And  now  we  have  halted 
at  the  village  of  Doime,  where  the  Ardoch  and  the 
Teith  unite.  The  rest  of  the  party  have  wandered  a 
mile  or  two  off  to  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Castle, 
where  Mary  and  Darnley,  in  the  heyday  of  their  love, 
had  a  hunting-seat,  and  right  merrily  they  lived  dur- 
ing the  brief  morning  of  that  same  day  that  closed  in 
so  dark  and  dreary  a  night.  Poor  Mary !  Scotland 
is  moiu'ning  and  loving  you  to  this  very  horn-,  and 
pilgrims  from  a  world  born  since  you  were,  drop  a 
tear  or  two  over  the  ruins  that  yom*  presence  has 
made  memorable.  This  Castle,  in  complete  desola- 
tion, has  yet  cellars,  and  prisons,  and  lofty,  gloomy 
old  walls  and  battlements  which  are  sufficiently  pic- 

H* 
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turesque  to  reward  the  visitor  for  climbing  among 
them.  A  winding  stone-staircase  leads  underground 
to  a  dismal  dungeon,  with  only  a  little  hole  to  admit 
the  food  and  the  air,  so  as  to  save  the  prisoner  from 
suffocation,  while  he  was  here  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  his  fellow-men.  I  walked  into  the  village  and 
talked  with  the  cottagers :  a  dozen  women  were  wash- 
ing clothes  in  the  Teith  and  spreading  them  on  the 
grass ;  they  were  quite  pleased  to  have  a  free-and- 
easy  chat  with  a  traveller ;  and  whether  they  thought 
they  were  making  fun  of  me,  or  I  was  laughing  at 
them,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  when  I  came  away. 
The  old  church  Cemetery  and  Manse  of  Kilmadoch 
hard  by,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray's  seat,  are  near  this 
village,  and  the  romantic  falls  of  the  Teith,  where 
they  tumble  over  a  rugged  precipice  not  far  from  Clan 
Lanrich  Castle. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  Cambusmore,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  lakes  and  hills  so 
illustrious  in  his  immortal  poems.  But  we  must 
hasten  on  to  lunch  at  Callander,  for  we  have  been 
loitering  by  the  way,  and  it  is  now  past  high  noon. 
The  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  imposing.  Just 
above  the  village  two  small, rivers  from  mountain  lakes 
unite,  and  form  the  Teith.  On  the  right  is  the  famous 
pass  of  Leny,  which  may  have  been  a  Thermopylae, 
or  may  be  yet,  wildly  beautiful,  on  the  borders  of 
an  impetuous  river.  Many  travellers  stop  here  long 
enough  to  visit  the  bridge  of  Bracklin,  over  the  river 
Keltic;    "a  rustic   arch,  without  any  ledge,  tlirown 
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across  a  cliasni  fifty  feet  deep,  in  which  the  river  is 
heard  imiously  dashing  its  floods.  The  gloom  and 
horror  of  this  place  are  appalling  to  the  strongest 
nerves."  So  the  guides  say;  I  did  not  go  to  see. 
And  now  we  have  come  to  the  ground  which  has  heen 
sketched  in  li^^ng  colors  by  the  hand  of  a  gi'eat  mas- 
ter. Take  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  read  the 
Canto  I.  Every  line  is  here.  The  lakes,  the  hills, 
the  Bridge  of  Tm:k,  the  Trossachs,  are  all  here.  On 
this  spot  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu  had  their 
fearftd  fight,  which  every  school-boy  has  read  of.  And 
now  Lake  Vennachar  spreads  its  lovely  bosom  to  your 
view.  Ben  Ledi  rises  3000  feet  high,  at  whose  base 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  Druid  worship  are 
found.  A  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  called 
Loch-annan-corp,  or  lake  of  dead  bodies ;  from  the 
mournful  fact  that  a  funeral  procession  was  once  cross- 
ing it  on  the  ice,  and  breaking  in,  two  hundred  per- 
ished. It  was  tlu-ee  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached 
the  head  of  Lake  Vennachar,  and  were  prepared  to 
stop  at  the  Bridge  of  Tiu'k  hotel,  and  dine.  While 
the  dinner  was  in  preparation,  I  set  off  with  Mr.  Cook 
to  visit  the  Highland  cottages,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  sight.  With  the  exception  of  the  hotel,  there 
was  no  building  in  all  the  region  but  the  low,  thatched 
cottages  of  the  poor ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  Highland 
poor  were  of  the  poorest  in  Scotland,  I  wanted  to  see 
how  they  live.  I  strolled  along  the  field  paths,  and 
seeing  an  old  woman  in  the  door  of  a  cottage,  I  stop- 
ped and  made  an  inquiry  of  her  about  the  coimtry, 
whicli  brouirht  me  an  invitntion  to  walk  in.     T  rutercd 
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the  low  door,  and  stood  on  the  uneven  floor,  laid  with 
larffe  flat  stones.  A  floor  of  round  sticks  made  the 
ceiling  overhead,  and  the  rude  walls  were  so  begrimed 
with  an  oily  smoke  and  dirt,  that  I  was  ready  to  he-j 
lieve  some  miserahle  boiling  business  must  be  done  inl 
the  house.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  an  iron  basket 
held  a  fire  of  bm-ning  peat,  but  there  was  no  cliimney 
to  conduct  the  smoke :  this  rose  slowly,  curled  around 
in  the  room,  wound  itself  into  all  the  crevices,  and  at 
last  some  of  it  managed  to  find  its  way  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  roof.  The  old  woman  called  in  her  son  fi-om  a 
room  on  the  end  of  the  cottage,  where  he  was  cobbling 
shoes,  and,  as  she  was  hard  of  hearing,  we  talked  with 
him.  They  were  the  sole  dAvellers  there  :  I  found 
books  lying  on  a  shelf,  and  among  them  Erskine's 
Sermons  and  Bunyan's  Riches  of  Grace,  which  led  me 
to  speak  of  religion,  the  light  of  the  cottage  and  com- 
fort of  the  souk  The  old  woman  rose,  and  taking  a 
Bible  brought  it  to  me,  saying,  "  There's  a  buke  ye'll 
nae  be  able  to  read  ;"  and,  sm-e  enough,  it  was  in  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  and  worse  than  Greek  to  me.  Yet  it 
was  a  real  pleasure,  in  that  poor  Highland  home,  to 
find  the  word  of  God  a  refireshment  to  the  dwellers 
there,  and  to  know  that  they  are  looking  forward  to 
the  same  sweet  home  in  heaven. 

After  dinner  we  rode  on,  and  reached  Loch  Katrine 
in  an  horn*.  There  is  no  lovelier  sheet  of  water  in 
Scotland  than  this ;  sheltered  by  Ben-a'an  and  Ben 
Ledi,  and  the  more  majestic  Benvenue,  and  tlie  Tros- 
sachs — a  wooded  bristling  region  of  ragged  hills  and 
jagged  precipices  rises  arovind  in  pictm'es  of  wild  and 
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most  romantic  beauty.  Loch  Katrine  is  tlie  sheet  of 
water  on  the  shore  of  which  Ellen,  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  with  her  skiff,  met  the  gallant  Fitz  James, 
when  his  horse  had  fallen  under  him  in  the  chase ;'  and 
there  is  the  lovely  islet  on  which  her  father  lived,  and 
where  she  took  her  guest  in  the  trail  shallop.  A  tiu- 
reted  hotel  near  the  lake  invites  the  traveller  to  pause 
for  the  night ;  and  though  the  sun  was  some  hours 
above  the  crags,  we  were  enamored  with  the  charms 
of  the  scenery,  and  determined  to  rest.  I  had  thrown 
myself  down  on  the  gTassy  hillside,  to  look  out  on  the 
placid  water,  and  to  see  the  sun  roll  along  down  be- 
hind Ben-a'an,  when  I  was  invited  to  take  a  sail  in  a 
little  boat  on  the  lake.  They  seated  me  by  the  side 
of  an  English  lady,  who  might  well  be  called  "  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  then  we  pushed  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  while  the  boatman,  as  a  part  of 
his  business,  recited,  in  broadest  Scotch,  the  passages 
from  Walter  Scott's  poem  which  described  the  scenes 
now  spread  before  our  eyes.  In  the  highest  degree  of 
enthusiasm  to  which  a  Scotchman  attains,  he  pointed 
now  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  as  he  said : 

"  High  on  the  South  huge  Benvenue 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
A  wiklering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar; 
"While  on  the  North,  in  middle  air, 
Ben-a'an  heaves  high  his  forehead  bare." 

And  just  then  the  sun  Avent  down  behind  that  tall  hill- 
top, and  his  golden  rays  streamed  through  his  crest  on 
the  summit,  gilding  it  with  departing  glory.  Yet  it 
was  not  dark  for  some  hom's  yet.     At  eleven  o'clock 
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that  night  we  coidd  read  in  the  open  air,  by  the  lin- 
gering hght ;  and  so  early  did  the  morning  light  come 
streaming  into  the  windows,  that  I  did  not  make  half 
a  night  of  it. 

The  next  morninp;  at  nine  a  little  steamer  came  and 
took  us  through  the  lake,  and  at  the  head  of  it  we 
were  conveyed,  in  all  sorts  of  carts  and  carriages,  five 
miles  over  a  rugged,  broken  road,  tlu'ough  the  mount- 
ains. On  the  hills,  thousands  of  sheep  and  black  cattle 
are  feeding,  tended  by  shepherds  w^th  their  dogs,  and 
here  and  there  a  cottage  is  planted  among  the  mount- 
ains, in  which  the  shepherd  has  a  place  he  loves  to 
call  his  home.  I  went  into  some  of  them,  as  I  took 
my  turn  in  walking  over  the  rough  road,  and  the  pov- 
erty was  even  more  pitiable  than  in  the  hovels  I  had 
seen  below.  And  at  noon  Loch  Lomond  lay  in  all  its 
majestic  beauty  before  my  eyes,  the  noblest  of  all  tlie 
lakes  of  Scotland.  And  as  if  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing to  make  the  picture  complete,  the  clouds  were  per- 
mitted to  gather  on  the  tops  of  some  of  these  mighty 
liiUs,  and  there  to  lighten  and  thunder  and  pour  their 
torrents  down,  often  enveloping  the  woods  and  waters 
in  the  thickest  gloom,  and  then  clearing  away  again 
in  brightness,  that  we  might  have  those  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  a  landscape  which  are  only  brought  out  in  light 
and  shade.  We  stopped  at  various  points  on  the  lake ; 
visited  Rob  Roy's  Cave,  and  rowed  out  in  a  boat  to  get 
some  fine  views  not  to  be  had  on  shore,  and  toward 
night  we  had  passed  the  many  isles  with  which  the 
bosom  of  tliis  lake  is  studded ;  we  had  seen  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Duchrey,  Ben  Arthur,  or 
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the  Cobbler,  so  called  trom  its  fancied  resemblance ; 
we  had  seen  the  heights  on  which  "  sublimity  sits  en- 
throned," in  the  view  of  every  traveller  who  has  not 
seen  New  Hampshire ;  and  now  being  landed  at  Bal- 
loch,  and  passing  by  Dumbarton  Castle,  we  hastened 
by  rail,  then  by  the  river  Clyde,  to  Glasgow. 

This  city  is  more  like  New  York,  in  enterprise  and 
thrift,  than  any  other  city  in  Great  Britain.  It  has, 
however,  tew  features  of  interest,  except  its  excellent 
people,  many  of  whom  I  met,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
their  company. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  only  one  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Presbyterians ;  but  as  they  are  the  J^stah- 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  this  noble  edifice  came  into 
their  possession  at  the  Revolution,  and  so  remains  to 
this  day.  As  I  entered  it  they  were  taking  up  the 
stones  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  digging  a  sepulchre 
there  for  a  man  of  distinction,  who  had  recently  died. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  dust  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed, and  long  before  that,  these  aisles  had  been  the 
burial-place  of  successive  generations.  They  dug  a 
few  feet  only  into  the  earth,  and  began  to  throw  up 
the  bones  of  some  old  bishop,  who  will  never  know 
that  I  put  one  of  his  ribs  in  my  pocket,  and  sent  it 
across  the  sea.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown — whose  noble 
work  on  the  "  Second  Advent"  has  made  his  name 
known  in  our  country — was  my  guide  tlu-ough  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Necropolis,  a  far  more  beautiful 
cemetery  than  Pere  la  Chaise  in  Paris,  which  is  famed 
the  world  over  as  the  most  "  charming"  residence  of 
the  dead. 


CHAPTER   XVIX 

IRELAND. 

Crossing   the   Channel  —  Belfast  —  Dublin  —  Irish   Welcome  —  The 
Clerk  and  the  Rector. 

By  rail  we  ran  down,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  day,  to 
Ardrossan,  and  there  embarked  on  the  steamer  Fire- 
Fly  for  Ireland.  I  had  been  told  that  every  one  is 
sea-sick  in  crossing  these  naiTow  seas.  And  it  woidd 
not  have  been  strange  if  I  had  shared  the  fate  of  man  j 
around  me,  who  were  soon  in  the  pains  of  that  dis- 
gusting malady.  One  after  another  dropped  off  to 
bed.  A  few  stout  Scotchmen  sat  by  the  table  at 
which  I  was  writing,  drinking  tlieir  hot  whisky  punch, 
and  having  a  good  time  generally.  I  was  away  in 
the  West,  where  those  I  love  were  dreaming;  and 
when  every  one  else  on  board  was  still,  I  tm-ned  in, 
and  woke  in  the  harbor  of  Belfast.  It  was  early,  but 
I  dressed  and  went  up  to  take  the  first  look  at  Ireland. 
I  declare  I  thought  the  steamer  must  have  made  a 
flying  trip,  and  brought  me  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
same  troop  of  Irishmen  that  tlu'ong  the  docks  in  New 
York  were  there,  and  just  as  anxious  to  do  you  the 
favor  of  taking  your  luggage  up-town.  They  took  it. 
Thero,  was  no  getting  rid  of  their  importunity.  To 
trust  yom'self  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  your 
trunks  to  the  porters,  was  the  first  gracious  exercise 
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on  landing  in  Ireland.  I  followed  tliem,  and  soon 
had  the  saddest  evidence  of  the  wretched  state  of 
morals  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  this  city.  Sights  of  sin 
met  my  eyes  in  hve  minutes  after  stepping  ashore, 
that  I  had  not  seen  or  thought  of  hefore.  I  found 
myself,  after  breakfast,  in  a  city  of  vast  enterprise, 
rapid  advancement,  and  commanding  position.  Its 
linen  trade  and  manufactures  make  it  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  Ireland ;  and  the  literary  institu- 
tions, and  high  character  of  its  clergy,  place  it 
amoup'  the  first  cities  of  the  kino-dom.  Dr.  Edo-ar 
received  me  with  the  warmest  hospitality,  and  lu-ged 
me  to  stay.  But  I  remained  only  long  enougli  to 
ride  in  various  directions  over  the  city,  to  visit 
with  him  the  noble  University,  and  take  a  rapid 
look  at  the  numerous  charitable  institutions,  and 
then  was  off. 

My  driver  was  a  true  Irishman.  He  presumed, 
from  my  bidding  him  drive  me  to  Dr.  Edgar's,  that  I 
was  a  Protestant ;  and  when  I  asked  him  which  were 
the  more  numerous  in  Belfast — the  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants— he  said,  "  The  Catholics  were  the  most ; 
but  the  Protestants  were  the  resj^ectablest.''''  Dr. 
Edgar  gave  me  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  great  reformation  now  going  on  in  Ireland,  in 
which  thousands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  turned 
from  their  idols  and  priests.  And  afterward,  during 
all  my  sojourn  in  this  island,  I  have  found  that, 
among  the  good,  this  is  the  grand  topic  of  interest, 
effort,  and  prayer.  And  well  it  may  be.  Ireland  is 
stretching  forth  her  hands  unto  God.     After  a  long 
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-night  of  ghostly  darkness,  in  which  the  priest  has  ruled 
her  with  a  rod  of  steel,  and  held  her  in  the  dust  of 
moral,  mental,  and  social  degradation,  she  is  at  last 
arising  from  the  dust,  and  preparing  to  take  her  place 
among  civilized  and  Christian  people.  The  British 
government  is  beginning  to  see  the  influence  of 
popery,  and  by  degrees  will  be  brought  to  feel  the 
wickedness  of  her  present  policy  in  supporting  a  re- 
ligion that  debases  man,  and  makes  him  a  bad  sub- 
ject ;  while  it  renders  it  all  but  impossible  for  him 
to  be  a  Christian.  Now  this  same  government,  with 
its  Queen,  the  head  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Edgar  says, 
"gives  free  education,  board  and  beer,  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling  a  year  to  popish  students,  for  learn- 
ing from  Dens  and  Delahogue  how  to  debauch  the 
minds,  if  not  the  persons,  of  females  coming  to  con- 
fession, and  how  to  train  to  seditious  bitterness  and  law- 
less violence  those  who  come  under  their  influence ;  and 
when  the  system  patronized  and  paid  by  government 
has  done  its  work,  and  issued  in  rebellion  and  murder, 
government  can  not  hang  the  criminals,  for  the  rebel 
has  too  powerful  connections,  or  the  jury  is  afraid  or 
indisposed  to  convict  the  murderer."  Yet  this  coun- 
try, so  sunk  under  a  system  that  makes  the  misery, 
and  breeds  the  crime,  and  blights  the  happiness  of 
every  people  cursed  by  its  sway,  is  one  of  the  fairest 
islands  of  the  sea.  I  left  Belfast  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  beauty  of  the  country  began  to  open  in 
rich  variety  as  soon  as  I  left  the  town.  The  neat 
villages  through  which  we  passed,  with  whitewashed 
cottages  overrun  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  were  so 
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unexpected,   that  perhaps   they  seemed  to  me  more 
lovely  than  they  were. 

At  Lisbm-n  I  saw  the  green  fields  in  the  distance, 
dressed  in  white,  and  found,  on  coming  near,  that  the 
drapery  was  linen,  stretched  in  long  pieces  to  be 
bleached,  covering  whole  acres,  and  appearing  like 
snow-wreaths  on  the  hillsides.  But  the  degradation 
of  Ireland  was  to  be  seen  even  in  this  favored  and 
prosperffus  part  of  the  country.  I  saw  women  and 
men  working  side  by  side,  in  the  midst  of  clay,  mak- 
ing brick,  and  in  the  ditches  digging ;  and  I  felt  as  I 
have  so  often  been  compelled  before  to  feel,  that  no 
people  can  be  really  civilized  that  permit  the  female 
sex  to  be  thus  enslaved.  The  low,  boggy  lands 
through  which  we  passed  oifered  poor  encourage- 
ment to  the  severest  labor ;  but  it  was  horrid  to  see 
fifty  women  toiling  together  in  one  field  as  so  many 
oxen.  I  came  to  Dundalk  and  Castlebellingham ;  and 
a  greener,  richer  looking  country  I  never  saw.  Call 
it  the  Emerald  Isle — the  Green  Isle.  It  is  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  deeper  green  than  England.  The  verd- 
ui'e  is  denser  and  more  luxuriant.  There  is  more 
moistui'e  by  far  in  the  atmosphere  and  soil  than  in 
England,  and  with  half  the  culture  of  her  sister,  Ire- 
land would  be  immeasurably  the  finest  country  of  the 
two.  But  for  popery,  Ireland  to-day  would  be  ahead 
of  England.  These  wretched  cabins  I  am  passing 
now !  who  live  in  them  ?  And  in  this  market-town, 
this  populous  village  of  Droghcda,  who  are  these  mul- 
titudes ?  They  are  Irish  Catholics  ;  as  good  mate- 
rials as  any  for  Christian  citizens,  but  they  will  never 
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Ibe  wortli  any  thing  while  the  yoke  is  on  their  necks. 
They  have  warm  hearts — I  came  through  the  village 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  ;  a  child  of  only  two  years 
toddled  into  the  street  before  the  horses ;  we  all  cried 
out,  and  the  driver  reined  off  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  child ;  half  a  dozen  w^omen  from  as  many  houses, 
rushed  out,  and  the  joy  over  that  child  was  as  if  one 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Children  Avere  plenty 
there,  as  they  always  are  in  Irish  cabins,  but  each  wo- 
man seemed  to  have  a  mother's  interest  in  that  babe, 
and  I  loved  the  whole  of  them  for  loving  her.  Here  I 
met  all  sorts  of  donkeys  before  all  sorts  of  carts,  driven 
by  men,  women,  or  children,  the  most  grotesque  in 
their  rags,  comical  looking  to  me,  but  doiibtless  they 
thought  it  serious  enough  to  be  poor.  Beggars  were 
not  so  numerous  as  I  thought  they  would  be,  yet 
there  were  many,  and  so  feelingly  did  they  tell  their 
tale,  it  was  hard  to  refuse  them.  The  poetry  of  the 
Irisli  character  came  out  even  in  their  rags  and  wretch- 
edness. One  old  woman,  bent  under  eighty  years  at 
least,  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  walking,  and  said, 
"  Plase  to  give  a  poor  old  widow  a  penny  for  the  love 
of  God,  and  I  will  pray  for  you,  when  I  am  dying,  that 
God  may  be  your  friend,  and  heaven  your  home." 

"  What,  all  that  for  a  penny  ?"  I  said,  as  I  dropped 
the  copper  in  her  shriveled  skeleton  hand. 

"Yes,"  she  added,  "and  a  thousand  blessings  be- 
sides ;"  and  I  heard  a  dozen  of  them  before  I  was  out 
of  her  reach. 

Seldom  have  I  had  a  more  diversified  exciu-sion 
than  I  made  that  day  from  Belfast  to  Dublin.      The 
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firequent  breaks  in  the  line  of  railways  made  it  neces- 
sary to  stop  often ;  and  I  had  more  time  to  talk  with 
the  people,  and  learn  what  they  are  thinking  of. 
Every  body  has  friends  in  America,  and  wants  to  go 
there  to  join  them.  The  head  waiter  in  one  of  the 
chief  hotels  asked  me  what  he  could  do  in  America 
to  earn  a  living,  and  be  something  more  than  a  wait- 
er. And  he  begged  me  to  give  him  my  address  in 
New  York,  that  he  might  look  to  me  for  advice  in 
case  he  should  come.  I  have  often  been  applied  to 
by  men  and  women  for  the  same  favor,  which  I  could 
not  well  refase,  and  if  I  should  yield  to  many  more, 
I  may  as  well  open  an  intelligence  office  on  my  re- 
turn. 

We  have  now  passed  the  Skerries,  and  are  ap- 
proaching Dublin.  For  some  time  we  have  been  run- 
ning along  in  full  vicAV  of  the  sea,  and  I  have  been 
looking  away  out  in  the  deep  blue  sky  that  skirts 
down  upon  it,  longing  for  wings  to  skim  over  the 
waves  and  pierce  that  horizon,  and  find  the  land  of 
my  birth  beyond.     But  here  we  are  in  Dublin. 

'  And  a  fine,  noble,  beautiful  city  Dublin  is :  more 
brilliant  and  attractive,  at  the  first  view,  than  any  one 
I  have  yet  seen  abroad.  This  is  a  jaunting-car  that 
I  am  mounted  on,  and  if  you  have  never  seen  one,  it 
will  be  hard  for  me  to  give  you  a  picture.  The  Irish- 
man said  it  is  a  cab  with  the  wheels  inside ;  it  is  an 
uncovered  cab  for  four  persons  to  sit  sideways,  two 
and  two,  with  their  backs  to  each  other,  while  the 
driver  sits  in  front ;  the  wheels  run  directly  under 
the  seat ;  and  a  man,  when  mounted,  feels  as  if  he 
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was  all  out-doors.  If  there  is  but  one  passenger,  the 
driver  sits  on  the  opposite  side  to  keep  the  balance ; 
and  away  you  go,  right  merrily  if  you  are  easy,  and 
if  not,  you  must  be  as  easy  as  you  can.  That  splen- 
did dome,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  is  on  the 
great  "  Exliibition"  building,  now  open,  and  these 
crowds  of  elegantly-dressed  and  fine-looking  women 
have  been  there.  We  are  meeting  them,  and  I  said 
to  my  driver,  "  You  have  the  finest  looking  women 
here  I  have  seen  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Ay,  sir,  fine  looking ;  but  never  buy  a  book  by 
the  cover."  I  went  directly  to  the  "Exhibition,"  as 
it  was  Saturday,  and  I  would  have  a  sight  of  it,  if 
possible,  before  the  Sabbath.  But  the  hour  for  closing 
had  arrived,  and  I  could  only  see  the  throng  that  was 
pouring  out.  It  was  no  fancy,  but  a  fact,  that  the 
people,  men  and  women,  and  whom  I  saw  by  hun- 
dreds, were  the  best  looking  I  had  yet  seen  since  I 
came  into  England  or  Scotland.  I  speak  of  them  as 
a  whole.  I  may  have  met  individual  instances  of 
greater  beauty,  of  better  forms,  and  well-developed 
figures,  but,  take  them  as  a  whole,  I  give  the  palm  to 
Ireland.  This  was  the  half-crown  day,  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  people  were  at  the  Exhibition,  though  I 
afterward  was  there  on  the  shilling  day,  and  my 
opinion  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Irish  was 
not  changed. 

Not  far  from  Dublin,  and  on  the  shores  of  its  beau- 
tiful bay,  is  the  village  of  Booterstown,  where  the 
gentry  have  elegant  villas;  where  Lord  Gough,  the 
hero  of  the  British  wars  in  India,  and  Sidney  Her- 
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bert,  one  of  her  ]\Iajesty's  ministers,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  reside.  For  rural  beauty,  picturesque 
and  charming  scenery,  the  place  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
that  has  fallen  in  my  way  thus  far.  Some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  the  rector  of  this  parish,  the  E,ev. 
Robert  Herbert  Nixon,  who  was  a  reader  of  the  New 
ITork  Observer,  sent  a  letter  over  the  water  directed 
to  "  Iken^US,"  and  inviting  him,  whoever  he  might 
be,  to  come  and  see  him.  That  invitation  was  follow- 
ed up  by  successive  letters  and  frequent  exchanges  of 
good  feeling,  and  now  that  I  was  in  Dublin,  and  near 
the  house  of  my  unseen  correspondent,  I  determined 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  face  to  face.  I 
walked  out  to  the  parish  church.  It  was  an  ancient, 
Gothic  building  with  a  lofty  spire,  in  the  midst  of 
grounds  most  charmingly  laid  out  in  gravel  walks, 
with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  flowers,  adorned  as  I 
love  to  see  the  church-yard,  making  it  the  most  at- 
tractive spot.  ■  A  lovely  morning  in  June  it  was  when 
I  entered  this  sacred  field — "  God's  acre,"  as  our  fore- 
fathers would  say — and  walked  up  the  winding  path- 
ways till  I  came  to  the  church.  It  was  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  for  service,  and  I  was  quite  alone, 
admiring  and  enjoying  the  calm  beauty  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  house  of  prayer,  and  the  music  of  the  birds 
that  sang  God's  sweet  praise  in  melodies  which  in- 
struments can  not  imitate.  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
such  musings,  when  a  man  with  books  in  his  hands 
came  near,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  about  the  serv- 
ice, said,  "You  are  a  stranger?"  I  told  him  I  was,  and 
from  ^Vmerica.      "Ah,"  said  he,  "and  do  you  know 
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Mr.  Prime  in  America?"  "What  Mr.  Prime  do  you 
mean,"  I  asked.  "  Mr.  Ireiiasus  Prime,"  he  replied. 
I  told  him  I  did,  and  desired  to  know  why  he  had 
asked  for  him.  "Oh,  he  is  a  very  particular  friend  of 
the  rector ;  I  am  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  have  often 
heard  him  speak  of  Mr.  Prime,  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
hear  ti'om  him."  It  was  a  hlessed  pleasiu'e  to  meet 
such  an  incident,  in  such  a  spot,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hid  the  clerk  inform  the  rector,  as  soon  as  he  should 
come,  that  J\lr.  Prime  was  in  the  church,  and  would 
see  him  at  the  close  of  service.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
wait.  The  rector  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
vestry ;  took  me  into  the  desk  with  him,  though  I 
had  no  gown  or  bands,  and  there  in  that  clim-ch  of 
the  Establishment,  I  enjoyed  the  pure  gospel,  uniting 
in  the  prayers  and  the  creed  with  all  my  heart,  and 
rejoicing  that  in  Christ  Jesu.s  the  people  of  God  are 
one,  the  world  over.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  pleasantest  visits  of  my  life.  We  went 
from  chui'ch  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
where  we  lunched,  and  I  added  another  family  to  that 
list  of  friends  whose  names  I  write  in  letters  of  gold. 
This  delightful  family  had  been  greatly  interested  and 
widely  useful  in  the  distribution  of  provisions  among 
the  poor  in  the  time  of  the  famine,  and  they  men- 
tioned many  facts  of  thrilling  power  that  I  have  not 
room  to  repeat.  The  Indian  meal  from  America  was 
an  abomination  to  the  starving  Irish,  and  Miss  H. 
said  to  me,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  them  to 
ask  when  it  was  given  them,  "  And  what  will  you 
give  us  to  take  after  it  ?"    They  thought  it  a  disagree- 
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able  medicine,  and  wished  something  to  take  out  of 
their  mouths  the  taste  of  the  "yaller  male." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Urwick  joined  us  the  next  day,  and 
with  him  and  the  rector  I  went  to  Kingstown,  and, 
by  the  Atmospheric  railway,  to  Dalkey,  and  thence  to 
Killiney  Hill  top,  where  a  view  of  Dublin,  its  bay, 
the  Hill  of  Howth,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  Wicklow  and  Dublin  mountains,  form 
as  glorious  a  panorama  as  the  eye  desires  to  rest  on. 
The  verdure  was  so  rich,  the  gardens  and  parks  at 
my  feet  were  so  luxm-iant  with  flowers  and  fruits  and 
umbrageous  trees,  that  I  said  to  my  friends,  "  Can 
this  be  Ireland  ?  It  certainly  is  not  that  miserable, 
God-forsaken  island  I  thought  it :  it  is  indeed  the 
Gem  of  the  Sea."  On  this  height  is  a  lofty  obelisk, 
which  was  reared  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  in 
a  time  of  famine,  at  the  cost  of  a  worthy  gentleman, 
who  thus  provided  work  for  the  poor,  and  raised  an 
ornamental  monument  that  preserves  his  name  and 
a  noble  deed. 

Retiu-ning  from  this  excursion,  I  attended  a  public 
meeting  in  relation  to  the  great  Protestant  reforma- 
tion in  Ireland,  when  Mr.  O'Callahan  and  others 
made  speeches,  relating  facts  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  that  must  fill  heaven  with  gladness,  if  the 
angels  rejoice  when  only  one  sinner  turns  to  God. 
]\Ir.  O'Callahan  was  educated  at  Maynooth,  and  he 
said  that  when  he  was  entered  there,  he  took  the  oath 
in  company  with  a  number  of  otlicr  young  men,  and 
he  asserted  that  when  these  youth  pretended  to  re- 
peat the  words  of  the  oath,  they  would  substitute 
Vol.  I.— I 
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others,  and  solemnlj  swear  to  just  the  reverse  of  what 
they  were  professing  to  say.  Such  hypocrisy  and 
perjury  shocked  him,  and  his  conversion  began  at 
that  hour  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  and  wick- 
edness of  Jesuitism. 

The  next  day  I  spent  at  tlie  "  Exhibition."  Its 
gallery  of  paintings  and  its  "  tableaux  vivants"  were 
the  most  attractive  features,  but  the  vastness  of  the 
edifice,  the  wonderful  variety,  beauty,  ingenuity,  and 
perfection  of  the  manufactures,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  Ireland,  and  show  what  she  can,  and  will  do, 
when  the  incubus  under  which  she  groans  is  driven 
away. 

Dublin  has  many  splendid  buildings — its  Bank,  its 
University,  its  palace  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  are  all  worth  seeing.  In  the  lat- 
ter, I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  all  assembled  in  their  robes,  surrounding 
Archbishop  Whateley,  who  was  giving  them  his 
Charge  at  the  Annual  Visitation.  Whateley's  name 
and  works  are  familiar  in  ximerica,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  and  hear  him. 

The  rest  of  my  time  in  Dublin  was  spent  in  riding 
through  the  great  park  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resides,  and  the  Wellington  monument  stands;  in 
making  short  excursions  into  the  interior,  while  my 
evenings  were  more  than  occupied  with  those  warm 
hospitalities  wliich  are  always  attendant  on  an  Irish 
welcome.  In  one  of  my  tours  into  the  country,  I  had 
occasion  to  spend  tlie  night  in  a  village  where  there 
was   no  public  house.     A  little  sign  of  "  lodgings" 
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caught  my  eye,  and  I  asked  the  old  woman  at  the 
door  if  she  could  give  me  a  bed.  She  could,  and 
showing  me  to  a  neat  little  chamber,  she  made  me  sit 
down  by  the  open  window  and  look  out  to  see  what 
a  lovely  view  was  to  be  had  in  front ;  then  she  expa- 
tiated on  the  attractions  of  the  spot,  till  I  told  her  to 
let  me  be  quiet  and  I  would  take  the  room.  I  drew 
out  my  writing  materials,  wrote  a  letter  home,  and 
went  to  bed.  Just  then  I  thought  seriously  where  I 
was  :  alone  in  an  Irish  village,  not  knowing  even  the 
name  of  the  people  I  am  with  ;  nobody  knows  I  am 
here,  and  if  I  am  robbed  and  murdered  before  morn- 
ing, nobody  will  know  of  it.  But  it  was  too  late  now 
to  do  better,  so  I  put  my  watch  and  a  purse  of  twenty 
sovereigns  under  my  pillow,  and  slept  soundly.  In 
the  morning,  after  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  little  chamber,  I 
went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 
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WALES. 

Crossing  the  Channel — Holyhead — The  Tubular  Bridge — Old  Ches- 
ter— Wales — The  Vale  of  Llangollen — The  old  Woman  and  no 
Children — The  old  Sailor — Liverpool  and  Dr.  Raffles. 

If  I  left  Scotland  with  regret,  I  parted  from  Ireland 
with  more.  Blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed ;  yet  I  expected  little 
in  Ireland,  and  found  so  much  more  than  I  anticipated, 
that  I  was  indeed  agTceably  disappointed.  Yet  I  must 
go.  I  had  always  a  great  desire  to  see  Wales.  I 
would  not  leave  for  the  Continent  till  I  had  made  a 
short  excui-sion  into  that  land  of  mountains  and  val- 
leys, and  honest-hearted  souls.  A  very  pleasant  in- 
cident marked  my  leaving  Ireland.  At  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  I  met  a  clergyman  from  Wales,  who  ex- 
pressed great  regret  that  he  was  now  going  off  on  a 
journey,  and  could  not  greet  me  at  home.  He  gave 
me  his  card  and  his  residence,  and  insisted  on  my 
going  to  his  house,  where  his  family  would  receive  me 
with  the  greatest  pleasui-e.  The  next  morning  lie 
came  to  the  railway  station  to  see  me,  but  I  had  gone. 
He  took  the  next  train  and  followed  me  ten  miles, 
where  I  was  to  go  on  board  the  steamer.  There  he 
overtook  me,  and  this  trouble  and  expense  he  had  in- 
curred to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  wife. 
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lest  I  should  not  be  willing  to  call  with  only  his  card 
in  my  hand.  Such  kindness — and  I  have  had  nothing 
else  in  all  my  ways — was  touching  to  my  heart,  and 
though  with  that  man  I  had  spent  only  two  hours,  I 
now  parted  from  him  as  from  a  friend  of  years. 

Of  course  it  was  a  fine  day  when  I  crossed  the 
channel  fi'om  Dublin  to  Holyhead.  I  say,  of  course, 
for  I  had  nothing  but  fine  weather  through  the  whole 
of  that  tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  not  one  day 
of  rain :  sunshine  and  smiles  always  and  every  where. 
There  was  a  high  wind,  dead  ahead,  and  motion 
enough,  as  we  rode  in  its  teeth,  to  give  excitement  to 
the  scene.  Not  a  soul  was  on  board  whom  I  knew ; 
and  with  my  Scotch  blanket  for  a  bed,  I  lay  on  the 
quarter-deck,  loving  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Some  of 
the  ladies,  and  some  gentlemen  too,  were  very  sea- 
sick. I  do  not  understand  that  principle  in  human 
nature  which  enables  us  to  find  amusement  in  looking 
at  the  agonies  of  other  people  under  the  operation  of 
this  irresistible  gag-law.  But  you  see  half  a  dozen 
delicate  women,  and  two  or  three  stout  men,  lying 
around  the  deck,  each  with  a  bowl,  and  looking  as  if 
they  never  had  any  friends  and  had  lost  them  all,  and 
my  word  for  it  you  will  turn  your  head  away,  and 
laugh  in  your  sleeve.  I  did,  though  I  Avas  alone,  and 
lonesome  too.  The  run  across  was  made  in  three  or 
fom-  hours,  when  the  bluff  promontory  of  Holyhead 
rose  to  view — an  immense  precipice,  with  riven  cliffs 
and  caverns,  into  which  the  ocean  heaves  its  angry 
waves,  and,  far  above,  the  sea  birds  make  their  nests 
and  are  safe.     A  beautiful  suspension  bridge  unites 
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this  rock  to  the  isle  of  Anglesey.  We  landed  at  Holy- 
head, and  there  the  railway  took  us  on  along  the  coast, 
giving  Tis  a  view  of  the  sea  on  one  hand,  and  a  line 
rolling  country  on  the  other.  But  there  was  nothing 
of  interest  to  speak  of  till  we  came  to  the  Tubular 
Bridge  over  the  Menai  straits.  This  I  regard  as  the 
greatest  mechanical  wonder  of  the  world,  and  if  my 
admiration  of  it  had  been  great  when  reading  the  many 
and  graphic  descriptions  we  have  had  of  it,  my  wonder 
and  pleasure  were  vastly  increased  when  I  came  to 
see  it.  The  cars  swept  through  the  tube,  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  we  had  no  other 
sensation  than  that  of  passing  through  any  other  cov- 
ered bridge ;  but  as  soon  as  we  reached  Bangor,  and 
the  train  paused,  I  left  it,  and  let  it  go  on  without  me, 
while  I  returned  to  study  this  stupendous  work.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  architect  was  this — to 
build  a  bridge  1500  feet  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  so 
high  in  air  as  to  permit  the  loftiest  masts  to  pass 
under  it,  and  without  piers  to  obstruct  the  navigation. 
The  point  on  the  straits  selected  for  the  purpose  was 
fortunately  provided  with  a  rock  rising  from  the  water, 
and  nearly  in  the  midst  of  the  straits.  This  was  the 
base  of  a  pier ;  but  then  the  bridge,  without  a  draw, 
must  stretch  472  feet  to  one  shore,  and  460  to  the 
other,  and  at  the  height  of  at  least  100  feet  above 
the  sea.  ]\Ir.  Stephenson,  the  architect,  devised, 
and  under  his  superintendence  was  executed  this 
work,  which  promises  to  stand  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  under 
difficulties  the  most   disheartening,    and  to  ordinary 
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minds  insurmountable.  To  the  work  lie  brought,  as 
the  first  and  chief  element  of  success,  his  own  genius 
and  coui'age,  and  to  these  he  added  eighteen  hundred 
men,  for  whom  cottages  were  built  along  the  shore,  as 
the  labor  of  years  was  before  them.  The  bridge  is  to 
be  of  u'on,  nothing  else :  it  is  to  hold  itself  up  with- 
out an  arch,  and  without  steel  cables  to  bind  it  to  the 
rocky  shores.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  shore,  to  be 
floated  on  the  water,  and  then  raised  perpendicularly, 
and  stretclied  horizontally  trom  land  to  land.  Can  it 
be  done  ?  The  world  laughed,  and  wise  men  said. 
No,  it  could  not  be  done,  and  it  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight  if  it  were  done.  The  man  of  sciefice  pushed 
on  the  mighty  work.  Plates  of  iron  were  riveted  to- 
gether, and  a  tube,  not  round,  as  most  people  suppose, 
but  rectangular,  thirty  feet  high  and  foiu'teen  feet  Avide, 
was  built.  The  labor  of  this  army  extended  through 
four  and  a  half  years.  Two  millions  of  rivets  hold 
these  iron  plates  in  their  tenacious  grasp,  and  the 
tubes  weigh  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  thi'ee  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  tons !  During  these  years,  these 
shores  presented  the  busiest  and  most  exciting  of 
peaceful  scenes.  Schools  and  churches  were  built  for 
the  families  gathered  here.  The  arts  of  life  were  drawn 
around  the  settlement,  and  it  was  as  if  a  new  city  had 
been  suddenly  planted  on  the  straits  of  Menai.  Sick- 
ness was  rare,  for  the  air  is  pure  and  healthful ;  but 
when  it  did  come,  and  death  with  it,  the  consolations 
of  religion  were  not  wanting  to  the  dying  or  the  liv- 
ing. Llore  were  born  than  died.  The  work  went  on, 
and  at  last  it  was  done.    Hydraulic  presses  were  made 
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to  raise  the  miglity  weights,  and  inch  hy  inch  they 
rose,  till  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  they  began  to 
ascend,  they  were  planted  on  the  lofty  pier,  and  stood 
sublime.  They  did  not  break  of  their  own  weight. 
They  did  not  bend.  But  would  they  bear  the  pressure 
of  a  train  loaded,  thundering  over  this  awful  chasm ; 
or  would  the  mass  of  iron  crush  and  fall  in  ruins,  like 
a  rent  world,  when  the  first  train  of  rail  cars,  with  its 
living  burden,  should  trust  itself  on  the  treacherous 
bridge  ?  The  train  was  ready ;  not  with  a  bui-den  of 
live  men  and  fafr  women,  to  re-enact  the  Xorwalk 
tragedy,  but  loaded  with  iron  and  stone,  to  four  times 
the  weight  of  any  train  that  would  ever  be  required  to 
pass  over  the  trembling  structure.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
the  architect,  mounts  the  locomotive,  himself  the  en- 
gineer and  solitary  passenger.  He  moves  on,  and, 
reaching  midway  of  the  longest  tube,  he  arrests  the 
train  and  pauses  there,  that  the  heaviest  pressure  may 
at  once  be  felt,  and  the  gxand  experiment  be  tested  once 
for  all.  It  was  not  a  rash  and  a  hairbrained  feat.  It 
was  the  calm  confidence  of  a  man  of  calculation,  who 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  he  was  safe.  The 
sinking  of  that  long  line,  with  the  tremendous  weight 
to  which  it  was  then  subjected,  was  less  than  lialf  an 
inch  !  The  experiment  was  tested.  It  cost  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  was  cheap  at  that. 

I  walked  tlirough  it ;  and  then,  by  a  flight  of  nar- 
row steps,  ascended  to  the  top  of  it,  and  walked  out 
on  the  flat  roof,  on  which  the  strain  comes  ;  and  when 
I  saw  the  power  of  those  concatenated  plates,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  the  sensation  of  fear,  while  I  felt 
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sure  the  structure  will  stand  till  some  convulsion  of 
natiu-e  shakes  the  sea  and  earth. 

A  mile  below  is  the  suspension  wire  bridge  for 
carriages — very  beautiful  as  it  hangs  over  the  deeps, 
and  reminding  me  of  the  one  over  the  Niagara, 
though  this  is  a  far  more  substantial  structure  than 
that.  The  carriage  path  is  paved,  so  as  to  give  it  all 
the  look  of  a  solid  road ;  but  I  was  told  that  the 
whole  bridge  sways  so  much  in  a  high  gale  of  wind, 
that  the  path  has  sometimes  been  broken  up  by  its 
vibratory  motion.  The  scenery  from  this  bridge,  and 
from  the  great  park  which  stretches  from  one  to  the 
other,  is  so  lovely  that  it  was  a  joy  to  linger  and  look 
on  it.  There,  in  full  view^  is  the  summit  of  Snow- 
DON,  3570  feet  above  the  sea,  w^hich  is  lying  at  your 
side,  and  shining  in  this  glorious  sun ;  while  old 
Snowdon,  hoary  with  age  and  with  snow,  sends  back 
the  same  reflected  beams.  The  pass  of  Llanberis 
opens  in  front  of  you,  and  invites  to  the  most  roman- 
tic pilgrimage  to  be  made  in  Wales.  Climb  that 
peak,  and  you  may  see,  in  this  clear  day,  a  part  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  That  castle  over  the  straits  is  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  ]\Iarquis  of  Anglesea,  and  the  whole 
country  side  belongs  to  him — a  picturesque  and  noble 
domain,  which  shows  the  hand  of  taste,  and  the  lav- 
ish use  of  w^ealth  to  beautify  the  world,  without  mak- 
ing the  earth  the  more  productive.  It  was  getting 
late  in  the  day :  another  train  came  on,  and  stopping 
at  the  bridge,  it  took  me  in,  and  I  was  borne  along 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  with  the  mountains  rising  on 

I* 
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my  right  hand.  The  old  town  of  Conway  was  soon 
reached,  with  its  massive  w^alls,  crumbhng,  but  still 
strong,  with  four  vast  gateways,  and  eight  embattled 
towers  on  the  remains  of  the  castle,  on  a  rock  at 
whose  base  the  river  Conway  flows.  The  "  Pass  of 
Blood"  we  saw — so  called  from  a  fearfiil  scene  in  the 
times  of  Henry  II.,  near  Gwyrch  Castle,  which  is  now 
restored  by  its  present  owner,  making  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance under  the  wooded  cliifs  that  hang  above  it. 
A  neat  church,  and  sweet  white  cottages  among  the 
hills,  give  that  calm  and  sacred  aspect  to  the  evening- 
scene  that  the  heart  loves.  Holywell  is  now  in  sight, 
and  here  is  St.  Winnifred's  Well,  the  legend  of  which 
is  familiar.  Prince  Caradoc  pursued  her,  and  cut  her 
head  off;  it  rolled  down  to  the  spring  which  now 
bears  her  name ;  and  there  her  uncle,  the  Abbe,  pick- 
ed it  up,  and  putting  it  on  her  neck  again,  it  grew 
fast,  and  she  lived  as  well  as  ever.  To  this  wonder- 
ful spring  the  lame  have  long  resorted ;  and  the  use- 
less crutches  that  lie  around,  are  so  many  witnesses 
of  the  miraculous  crnxs  that  St.  Winnifred's  Well  has 
made.  Not  far  from  this  I  was  borne  along  through 
a  charming  valley,  in  which  were  neat  villages,  and 
the  well-dressed  people  were  walking  out  in  the  green 
fields,  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening:  the  young 
men  were  playing  cricket,  after  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  over ;  and  scenes  of  rural  pleasure,  of  gentle 
and  domestic  happiness,  seemed  to  lie  all  around  me. 
Doubtless  there  are  sorrows  here,  as  there  are  wher- 
ever sin  has  been ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  these 
Welsh  people  were  really  enjoying  life.     They  looked 
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on  the  train,  as  it  went  smoking  and  thundering  by, 
as  if  it  were  an  intrusion  on  the  stiUness  of  their 
vales :  but  it  was  soon  gone,  and  they  would  resume 
their  walks  and  sports,  contented  to  he  where,  and 
what  they  are,  and  let  the  world  go  by.  Happy  peo- 
ple !  never  step  into  those  cars,  if  you  would  be  hap- 
py still. 

That  distant  mountain  peak  has  a  lofty  column  on 
it,  which  was  reared  to  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  is  seen  from  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  I  could  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  as  the 
last  rays  of  daylight  played  on  its  summit ;  and  cross- 
ing the  river  Dee,  I  reached  the  ancient  city  of  Ches- 

TEE. 

A  rare  old  town  this  Chester  is ;  and  I  wandered 
the  next  day  all  over  it — visited  its  cathedral  before 
breakfast,  and  attended  morning  service  there.  The 
bishop's  tlu'one  was  once  the  shrine  of  St.  Werburgh, 
and  so  awfully  solemn  was  the  place  that  it  invited 
worship,  as  I  planted  my  feet  within  the  choir.  And 
then  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  the  heights 
of  which  dwelling-houses  stand,  and  their  inhabitants 
come  out  of  the  door  upon  the  wall,  walk  around  to 
the  stairways,  and  descend  into  the  streets.  I  strolled 
along  till  I  came  to  a  tower,  on  Avhich  it  is  "written  in 
old  letters,  "  King  Charles  stood  on  this  tower,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1645,  and  saw  his  army  defeated  on  E,ow- 
loAV  Moor."  From  these  same  walls  a  hundred  bat- 
tles have  been  seen,  and  the  plains  all  round  about 
them  are  rich  with  the  blood  of  civil  wars.  Here  is 
Trinity  Church,  in  which  lie  the  ashes   of  Matthew 
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Hemy,  the  best  of  Commentators  on  God's  word ; 
and  here,  too,  Parnell,  the  sweet  poet,  is  "buried. 
Here  is  a  spring  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  and  this  beau- 
tiful inscription  over  it:  "Whoso  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thu'st  again."  It  is  even  so — I  feel  it  in 
this  far  land.  Blessed  Jesus !  give  me  to  drink  of 
the  river  of  the  water  of  thy  love,  and  I  shall  thirst 
no  more.  I  strolled  out  of  the  town,  and  inquired  for 
a  family  on  whom  a  friend  had  requested  me  to  call. 
I  found  the  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee ;  and 
writing  his  name  on  my  card  as  an  introduction,  sent 
it  in  by  the  servant.  With  handsome  hospitality  I 
was  welcomed ;  invited,  by  all  means,  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Chester,  and  to  make  their  house  my  home ; 
and  when  I  declined  these  grateful  com-tesies,  they 
insisted  on  my  partaking  of  refreshments,  which  were 
soon  spread  before  me.  I  love  to  mention  these  little 
things.  Life  is  made  up  of  little  things,  and  a  stran- 
ger feels  them  as  luxuries  not  to  be  despised. 

Still  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  Wales.  I  had  heard 
of  the  enchanting  vale  of  Llangollen,  and  I  resolved 
to  go  off  there  and  see  it  for  myself.  From  Chester 
I  took  the  train  of  cars  that  runs  toward  Shrewsbury, 
and  passing  through  Gresford,  where  the  scenery  was 
more  lovely  even  than  at  the  IMenai  straits,  and 
Wrexham,  where  there  is  a  splendid  chm-ch  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  I  came  to  the  town  which  rejoices  in 
the  euphonious  title  of  Ehossllanerchrugog.  At  Eos- 
bun,  a  deep  wooded  ravine  arrests  the  eye,  and  a  love- 
ly valley  and  wide-stretched  plain,  where  stands  an 
old  castle  famed  for  its  hospitality,  so  much  so,  that 
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no  peasant  "vvlio  goes  there  even  on  an  errand  with 
the  servants  m  the  hall,  returns  without  heing  loaded 
with  meats ! 

And  now  I  was  in  Llangollen  vale.  Its  beauties 
had  not  heen  lialf  told  me.  The  sweetly  flowing 
stream  on  its  bosom,  the  rich  verdure  of  the  woods 
and  the  deep  green  of  the  meadows,  with  the  forest 
hillsides  rising  all  around,  secluding  it  from  the  w^orld, 
made  it  just  the  spot  in  which  I  desired  to  wander 
and  learn  the  ways  of  Wales.  I  left  the  railway  and 
struck  off  into  the  country  eight  or  ten  miles,  footing 
it  here  and  there,  and  getting  a  postboy  to  take  me  in 
his  cart  when  I  was  tired  of  walking.  I  went  on  to 
Chirk,  a  town  of  rural  beauty  unsurpassed  in  this 
whole  region.  Its  chiu-ch-yard  has  the  most  venerable, 
yews  I  have  seen  since  I  came  from  those  which  Gray 
in  his  Elegy  has  made  ever  green.  Under  their  dense 
shades  I  sat  down  and  copied  an  epitaph  or  two,  in 
Welch  and  in  English  ;  some  of  them  were  very  home- 
ly, and  others  quaint  but  expressive : 

"  Oh  blest  exchange,  seraphic  flight, 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  faith  to  sight ; 
Let  youth  prepare,  for  oh  how  soon 
The  morning  flower  may  fade  at  noon !" 

A  stone  at  the  grave  of  a  man  and  wife,  ninety-five 
and  seventy-two  years  of  age,  had  this  doggerel : 

"  Long  have  we  lived  and  labored  like  the  bee, 
Blest  with  contentment  and  from  misfortune  free ;" 

and  the  grave  of  a  youth  of  twenty  preached  to  me  in 
these  words : 
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"Watch  and  pray  without  delay, 
For  you  don't  know  the  time ; 
For  I  was  one  that  soon  was  gone, 
And  cut  do^\Ti  in  my privm" 

Half  a  mile  teyond  the  churcli  I  came  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  lodges  that  could  Ibe  made,  completely  em- 
bowered, and  fragrant  with  jessamine,  roses,  and  hon- 
ej-suckle ;  the  door  was  open,  and  an  old  woman  sat 
within  reading.  I  paused  at  the  door,  and  gave  her 
a  friendly  salutation.  She  asked  me  in,  but  I  sat 
down  on  the  door-step,  and  talked  with  her  in  En- 
glish, which  she  spoke  quite  well.  It  was  the  Bible 
she  was  reading ;  and  as  soon  as  I  said  to  her  that  I 
loved  that  book  more  than  all  the  rest  in  the  world, 
she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  much  she  had  learned 
from  it,  and  what  a  comfort  it  had  been  to  her  in  youth 
and  age.  "I'm  not  much  of  a  scholard,"  she  said, 
*'but  I  can  spell  out  the  words,  and  I  love  them  all. 
My  man  says  he  don't  think  much  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  I  tell  him  I  do.  I  git  a  great  deal  of  en- 
lig-htenment  out  of  it.  You  see  I  have  had  two  hus- 
bands  and  never  had  no  children  at  all ;  and  it  used 
to  make  me  feel  bad,  and  the  neighbors  laughed  at  me 
sometimes,  but  when  I  read  the  story  of  Sarah,  you 
know,  and  Rebekah,  you  know,  I  found  it  was  the 
Lord's  wiU,  and  that  made  me  content." 

From  this  lovely  spot  I  walked  on  Lord  Dunganon's 
grounds,  and  then  to  the  estates  of  Myddleton  Bid- 
dulph,  Esq.,  who  owns  an  immense  tract  of  country 
here.  His  splendid  castle  is  on  a  more  commanding 
point  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  no  less  than  sev- 
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enteen  counties  being  spread  before  the  eye  in  a  sin- 
gle view.  So  vast  a  prospect,  with  such  lofty  mount- 
ains and  so  many  forests,  uncounted  villages,  and 
spires,  could  only  be  excelled  by  that  which  was  seen 
when  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  shown  to 
Him  who  would  not  worship  Satan  for  them  all. 
Alas,  how  many  serve  the  devil  and  get  no  pay ! 

An  old  man  of  at  least  seventy  years  Avas  coming 
out  of  a  field,  and  as  he  shut  the  gate,  I  stopped  and 
spoke  with  him  of  the  scene  I  had  been  gazing  on. 
He  listened  with  pleasure,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  should  look  on  a  brighter  scene  when  heav- 
en opened  to  his  view,  and  what  prospects  he  saw 
when  he  looked  over  Jordan  into  the  promised  land. 
That  set  him  to  talking,  and  I  took  a  seat  on  the 
wall,  while  he  went  on  and  gave  me,  as  old  men  love 
to  give,  a  history  of  his  life.  When  I  told  him  I  was 
from  America,  "  I  have  been  there,"  said  he  ;  "  I  was 
in  the  Endymion  when  she  took  the  President,  and  I 
landed  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  and  at  New 
London,  in  Connecticut,  and  I  wish  I  had  stayed 
there :  but  my  parents  were  living  then,  and  I  came 
home  to  them."  He  gave  me  his  religious  views, 
sound,  Scriptiu'al,  and  so  evangelical,  that  I  thought 
of  old  Kirtland  Warner,  an  elder  in  my  father's  church 
at  the  "  Old  White  meeting-house,"  who  used  to  talk 
religion  to  me  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  It  was  the 
same  gospel,  and  the  same  terms,  and  the  same  trem- 
bling hands  and  shaken  voice,  and  then  the  same 
tears  as  the  love  of  Him  who  died  for  us  both  was 
the  theme  of  two  strangers  to  each  other,  but  friends 
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in  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  the  monntains  of  Wales. 
The  old  man  was  sick,  and  bowed  on  his  large  staff; 
and  when  I  put  my  hand  in  his,  he  said  we  should 
not  meet  again ;  but  I  pointed  to  the  sun,  which  was 
going  down  in  the  west,  and  told  him  that,  like  the 
sun,  I  hoped  he  would  rise  in  a  brighter  world,  where 
we  woidd  meet  again. 

There  was  a  calm  contentment  about  these  Welsh 
people  Avhich  pleased  me.  The  world  seems  to  have 
crowded  less  upon  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  live 
for  God  and  each  other,  minding  their  own  business, 
and  wisely  answering  the  chief  end  of  man.  One 
scene  that  occurred  a  few  days  before  I  was  there,  I 
should  have  been  greatly  delighted  to  see.  A  painted 
pole  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field,  and  I 
asked  a  boy  to  tell  me  why  it  was  there.  He  said 
that  the  oldest  son  of  the  Squire  had  come  of  age, 
and  they  had  a  dance  on  the  green.  Barrels  of  beer 
had  been  brought  out  there,  and  every  man  and  wo- 
man drank  as  much  as  they  liked,  while  the  young 
people  danced  around  the  pole,  and  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments made  the  welkin  ring.  This  was  over  the  line 
in  England,  but  the  customs  and  the  language  do  not 
materially  differ  in  these  parts  of  Wales  from  those 
of  the  other  country.  And  I  was  now  on  the  line  of 
the  railway  again.  A  few  hours  would  take  me 
through  Chester  to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool.  I  had 
made  the  entire  circuit  of  these  countries,  and  had 
not  yet  been  to  Liverpool,  from  which  nine-tenths  of 
travellers  start  on  their  tour.  So  taking  sudden  leave 
of  the  Welch,  I  ran  up   to  Liverpool;    and,   about 
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eleven  at  niglit,  found  quarters  in  one  of  the  many 
spacious  hotels. 

No  man  in  the  English  pulpit  stands  deservedly 
higher  than  Rev.  Dr.  Haffles.  For  half  a  century  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  principal  Independent  congre- 
gation in  Liverpool ;  and  by  the  power  of  his  talents, 
the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  his  heart,  his  eminent 
social  qualities  and  manners,  he  has  gained  an  as- 
cendency in  the  church  which  gives  him  a  position 

of  commandino-  influence  and  usefulness.      I  had  been 

o 

told  that  I  must  look  among  the  ministers  of  the  Es- 
tablishment for  the  highest  style  of  manners — for  fin- 
ished gentlemen  ;  but  there  are  shining  exceptions  to 
the  truth  of  that  remark,  and  Dr.  Raffles  is  one.  His 
villa  was  once  quite  in  the  country,  but  the  city  has 
now  gTOwn  out  to  him,  and  surrounded  him  on  every 
side ;  and  he  has  kept  unbroken  a  lawn  in  front  of 
his  house,  which  overlooks  the  rising  town.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  gxeat  cordiality,  and  made  many  in- 
quiries after  his  numerous  friends  in  America,  the 
most  of  whom  were  my  friends  also,  and  of  wdiom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  speak.  The  doctor  has  amused  him- 
self for  a  life-time  in  the  collection  of  autographs  and 
curiosities  relating  to  distinguished,  and,  especially, 
literary  men.  In  handsomely  bound  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged volumes,  he  has  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
original  letters  fi'om  men  and  w^omen  of  illustrious 
name,  including  every  sovereign  of  England  firom 
Henry  VII.  down  to  a  beautiful  private  letter  fi-om 
Queen  Victoria :  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  all  the 
prelates,  whose  sign-manual  one  would  ask  to  see ; 
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John  Calvin  and  Martin  Luther,  and  other  Reformers, 
and  a  host  of  great  names  in  church  and  state,  which 
it  would  he  vain  to  attempt  to  repeat.  But  to  an 
American  visitor  he  exhibits  a  book  of  deeper  interest 
than  anj  of  these.  In  a  beautiful  box  he  has  inclosed 
a  volume,  elegantly  bound  in  Turkey  morocco  and 
gilt,  containing  an  original  letter  from  each  one  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
and  each  one  of  the  successive  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  illustrated  also  with  en- 
graved portraits  of  most  of  them,  making  a  collection 
of  intense  interest  to  every  American.  To  find  such 
a  collection  as  this  in  England — and  I  think  it  must 
be  the  only  one  extant,  unless  our  friend,  Dr.  Sprague, 
has  the  other — was  peculiarly  grateful,  as  a  silent  but 
expressive  tribute  to  the  founders  and  fathers  of  the 
young  Republic,  paid  by  a  loyal  subject  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  England's  Queen. 

Dr.  Raffles  showed  me  also  the  identical  table  on 
which  Lord  Byron  wrote  Childe  Harold  and  other 
poems ;  and  the  doctor  has  put  it  to  a  better  use  in 
writing  many  a  good  sermon  on  it.  The  table  shuts 
up,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  stowed  away  in  a  car- 
riage, and  was  Byron's  travelling  secretary  while  he 
was  in  Italy.  Here,  too,  I  saw  the  original  of  Mont- 
gomery's Pelican  Island,  the  first  edition  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  many  curious  preservations  of  this 
sort  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  literature. 

Liverpool  is  almost  as  well  known  to  American 
readers  as  one  of  their  own  towns,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  them  with  sketches. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

FRANCE. 

Leaving  England — Southampton — Ha^TC — Rouen — Incidents  by  the 
Way — Arrive  at  Paris. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  day,  June  22,  when  I 
reached  Southampton.  I  walked  out  on  the  beach, 
and  saw  the  spot  where  Canute  planted  his  chair  and 
ordered  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  retire,  that  he  might 
rebuke  his  courtiers,  who  had  told  him  that  they  would 
obey  his  voice.  There  was  time  before  dark  to  go  to 
Nettley  Abbey,  and  it  was  a  lovely  ride  on  the  sea 
shore  to  that  old  ruin,  more  imposing,  picturesque, 
and  impressive  than  many  others  tar  more  celebrated 
than  this.  We  came  back,  and  that  was  the  last  visit 
we  were  to  make  in  England.  We  had  paid  two- 
pence apiece  for  going  on  the  wharf  to  the  steamer 
with  our  luggage,  and  now  we  paid  two-pence  again 
when  we  returned,  and  thus  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  our  pockets  picked  for  pennies  up  to  the  very 
latest  moment  of  our  Avandering  in  this  mighty 
kingdom.  These  little  extortions  are  so  mean,  com- 
pared with  the  liberal  arrangement  for  travellers  in  our 
country,  that  it  is  hard  even  for  a  good-natured  man 
to  keep  his  temper  when  he  meets  them  at  every  turn. 
You  pay  to  go  in,  and  you  pay  to  go  out — you  pay 
to  sit  down,  and  you  pay  to  stand  up ;  a  man  offers 
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to  help  you,  and  then  compels  you  to  pay  him ;  and 
another  man  gets  in  your  way  and  hinders  you,  till 
you  pay  him  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  this  system  of 
plucking  travellers  is  pursued,  till  you  feel  that  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  greatest,  richest, 
meanest  of  mankind. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  England  with  such 
an  arrow  sticking  in  its  back.  No  one  feels  more 
sensibly  than  I,  how  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  that 
great  people  these  pages  have  come.  There  are  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  prosperity  in  Britain  which  we 
have  not  in  America,  and  I  fear  never  will  have ;  but 
he  will  do  a  good  service  to  his  country  who  fearless- 
ly sets  them  forth  for  the  reproof  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, even  if  he  is  abused,  and  his  lessons  are  re- 
jected with  contempt.  I  respect  England,  I  admire 
Scotland,  I  love  Ireland  more  than  I  did  three  months 
ago — far  more  ;  and  if  now,  instead  of  stepping  on 
board  this  steamer  for  the  Continent,  I  should  return 
to  my  own  land  I  so  long  to  see,  it  would  be  enough 
to  repay  me  for  this  journey,  that  I  have  studied 
Great  Britain  on  her  own  soil,  and  have  learned  to 
esteem  the  father-land  as  I  never  should,  if  I  had  not 
come  to  see  for  myself.  And  it  was  w4th  such  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  I  had  experienced, 
and  admiration  of  much  that  I  saw,  that  I  was  now 
leaving  her  shores. 

The  "  Grand  Turk"  was  the  name  of  the  steamer 
that  was  to  convey  us,  and  we  gathered  on  deck  in  the 
stern,  and  watched  the  coast  of  England  as  long  as  we 
could  see  it :  which  was  not  long,  for  we  left  at  half- 
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past  ten  in  the  evening,  and  it  Avas  raining  besides. 
Our  accommodations  were  none  of  the  loest.  The 
steamer  made  great  professions,  yet  the  first  class 
passengers  had  not  even  a  berth,  but  had  to  stretch 
themselves  on  the  sofas  or  the  floor ;  and  when  I  was 
preparing,  as  usual,  to  disrobe,  the  stCAvard  told  me  it 
was  customary  for  passengers  to  sleep  in  their  clothes  ! 
So  I  slept  in  mine,  and  very  well  too.  Supper  was 
served  alongside  of  my  extetnjyove  bed,  and  I  lay 
with  the  glaring  lamps  in  my  eyes  till  after  midnight, 
and  then  dropped  off  till  morning.  I  was  awakened 
by  a  shrill  call  for  the  steward.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cabin,  and  by  a  small  window,  a  beautiful 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed :  I 
was  struck  with  the  transparency  of  his  complexion, 
and  was  reminded  of  another  boy,  whose  face  I  should 
be  glad  to  see.  He  called  out  again  for  the  stcAvard, 
and  I  now  saw  that  the  little  fellow  was  deadly  sick. 
Others  were  also.  An  epidemic  was  prevailing,  evi- 
dently. It  was  the  old  complaint  of  the  sea.  It  was 
spreading  rapidly.  The  chambermaid  was  assisting 
the  ladies  on  deck.  Stout  men  were  bowing  meekly 
over  their  bowls.  Yet  evenin  this  misery  the  ruling 
passion  of  a  selfish  man  revealed  itself.  A  newspaper 
was  on  the  table,  near  where  a  fierce  John  Bull  Avas 
lying  in  the  pangs  of  sea-sickness.  It  had  been 
there  all  night,  and  I  thought  I  would  look  it  over 
this  morning.  I  asked  the  waiter  to  hand  it  to  me, 
but  the  sick  and  crusty  Englishman  ordered  him  to 
let  it  alone,  saying,  "That's  my  paper."  He  could 
not  read  it,  if  he  would ;  he  would  not,  if  he  could : 
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yet  he  would  not  let  another  man  look  at  it  on  any 
account.  A  pleasanter  incident  occurred  the  next 
moment.  I  saw  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  whom  I  judged  to  be  an  American.  I  in- 
timated the  same  to  him.  He  said  it  was  so,  and  we 
exchanged  cards,  when  I  found  to  my  surprise  and 
pleasure  that  he  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  E.,  of  New  York. 
Such  meetings  are  very  refreshing  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  had  never  met  at  home,  but  now  we  were  friends 
and  brothers. 

In  the  early  morning  we  saw  the  shores  of  France. 
Of  the  several  routes  fr-om  London  to  Paris  this  is 
the  longest,  but  on  some  accounts  the  best.  It  en- 
ables you.  to  see  more  of  France  for  less  money  than 
any  other  way,  and  gives  you  some  pleasant  resting- 
places.  We  were  now  coasting  along  in  fiill  sight  of 
land,  and  were  pleased  to  look  for  the  first  time  on  a 
new  continent.  At  length  the  city  of  Havre  appeared, 
and  we  ran  up  to  the  wharf.  The  officer  of  the  Cus- 
toms instantly  came  on  board :  our  passports  were 
taken  from  us,  our  luggage  committed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  French  empire,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
call  at  the  Custom-house  at  two,  and  at  the  Police 
Office  at  four,  p.  m.  A  lady  in  the  party  had  to  sub- 
mit to  a  personal  examination,  that  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained that  she  had  no  contraband  goods  concealed. 
All  these  little  delays  and  vexations  will  yield  to  the 
advances  of  Christian  civilization,  as  the  fi'ee  inter- 
course of  all  nations  is  discovered  to  be  the  dictate  of 
universal  good  brotherhood.  We  had  the  most  of 
the  day  before  us,  and  now  set  out  to  see  Havre.     It 
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is  a  beautiful  city,  after  you  get  away  from  the  wharf, 
and  climb  the  hill,  on  which  the  new  part  of  the  town 
is  built.  The  handsome  houses  of  the  wealthy  people 
are  finely  surrounded  with  trees,  and  the  passion  for 
flowers,  so  decidedly  French,  reveals  itself  at  every 
crook  and  turn.  It  is  June  now,  and  France  is  one 
wide  flower-garden.  Around  the  railway  stations, 
before  and  around  every  house,  in  pots  in  the  win- 
dows, the  wdiole  country  is  made  to  smile  with  these 
beauties  of  God's  fair  world.  And  when  we  had  seen 
this  city,  and  had  rescued  our  passports,  and  had  oiu* 
baggage  searched  by  rough  hands,  and  carelessly 
pitched  back  into  trunks  which  we  had  spent  hours 
in  packing,  we  were  enabled  at  six  in  the  afternoon 
to  set  off"  by  rail  for  Paris.  And  now  this  love  for 
the  beautiful  showed  itself,  not  in  flowers  only  but  in 
the  trimming  of  the  trees,  and  the  arrangement  of 
gardens,  walks,  and  forests.  Where  we  would  leave 
a  tree  to  spread  itself  in  all  directions,  and  would  ad- 
mire it  more  for  its  size  and  density  of  shade,  the 
French  trim  them  in  fantastic  shapes,  or  leave  them 
so  stripped  of  then-  lower  limbs,  that  the  view  of  a 
landscape  is  not  intercepted,  but  its  general  effect  is 
enlivened  by  the  gay  and  lithe  appearance  of  the  tall, 
leaf-capped  trees  that  are  left.  And  in  Havre,  as  in 
the  country,  the  people  seemed  to  be  as  lively  as  the 
face  of  the  Avorld  around  them.  We  met,  as  we  were 
riding,  a  procession  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
banners  and  badges,  and  were  told  that  they  were  out 
on  a  strike  for  wages ;  but  a  better-natm-ed  set  of 
people  it  would  be  hard  to  find.     This  was  the  more 
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striking  in  contrast  with  the  English,  who  do  not 
laugh.  It  was  rare  to  see  a  knot  of  men  in  lively, 
merry  talk  in  London.  Merry  England  is  a  gloomy 
sort  of  merry ;  but  the  French  laugh  and  dance,  and 
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take  no  thought  of  the  morrow — not  a  bit  of  it.  Yoii 
see  it  in  the  street  and  the  market ;  you  see  it  in  the 
coffee-room  and  the  garden ;  you  see  it  in  the  trees 
and  flowers,  that  partake  of  the  careless  joyousness 
that  fills  the  air,  and  insphes  the  universal  heart  of 
France. 

E-OUEN  is  the  first  place  of  any  importance  we 
touched  on  om-  route  to  Paris.  But  this  old  town  is 
worth  studying  a  day  or  two.  Joan  of  Arc  was  burn- 
ed here,  and  a  monimient  to  her  memory  marked  the 
spot  where  she  suffered.  The  Cathedral  and  other 
public  buildings  repay  a  visit,  but  I  was  in  too  gTeat 
haste  to  see  the  city  of  Europe.  The  province  of 
Normandy,  through  which  we  are  passing,  is  one  of 
the  finest  portions  of  France,  and  now  that  the  sun  is 
in  the  west,  and  these  banks  of  the  Seine  by  which 
we  are  rushing  are  lighted  and  gilded  by  his  rays,  I 
must  say  that  no  scenery  in  England  has  filled  me 
with  more  delight.  The  peasants  are  going  home- 
ward from  their  toil,  and  the  cheerful  an  that  per- 
vades them,  and  the  picture  before  me,  produces  a 
charm  that  I  gTcatly  enjoy.  Night  shut  in  upon  me 
as  I  approached  Paris,  and  I  had  no  time  to  see  it  be- 
fore another  day. 
Vol.  I.— K 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PAEIS.      - 

Place  de  la  Concorde — Napoleon's  Tomb — The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press— The  Lom-re — The  Tuileries. 

"  And  on  this  spot  ]\Iarie  Antoinette  was  Ibutcher- 
ed,"  I  said  to  a  young  lady  with  whom  I  was  walking- 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  She  shuddered 
slightly,  and  I  continued:  "  Here  the  guillotine  stood, 
and  the  thousands  of  the  victims  of  successive  tyran- 
nies poured  out  their  blood  like  water." 

"  In  this  beautiful  place?"  she  asked,  incredulously. 
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"  Even  here ;  and  the  blood  ran  off  in  streams, 
when  the  savages  did  not  sop  it  np  with  their  napkins, 
as  too  precious  to  be  lost."  Now  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor,  the  most  beautiful  shaft  from  Egypt,  with  its 
mysterious  emblems,  stands  up  here ;  and  the  many 
columns  around  it,  and  leaping  fountains,  and  the 
magnificent  buildings  in  sight  from  it,  and  the  con- 
stant roll  of  splendid  equipages  through  it,  and  the 
tide  of  humanity  of  every  t^^pe — from  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  who  ride  over  it  daily,  to  the  wretched  beg- 
gar who  takes  his  stand  at  this  much  frequented  spot 
— make  this  the  most,  or  certainly  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  places  in  Europe.  Gay,  brilliant,  beautiful 
as  Paris  is,  one  must  know  its  history  to  feel  the  in- 
terest which  hangs  over  every  spot  he  crosses,  as  he 
wanders  through  these  streets.  It  fills  me  with  won- 
der that  successive  revolutions  leave  these  splendid 
buildings  unharmed,  and  that  institutions  of  benev- 
olence or  of  science  live  right  on  and  flourish,  no 
matter  who  is  king,  president,  or  emperor.  That  dome 
in  sight  from  the  Place  cle  la  Concorde  is  on  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  ;  let  us  walk  over  there  and  take  a  look 
at  it. 

It  was  founded  for  old  soldiers.  A  man  must  be 
sixty  years  of  age  to  have  the  right  of  admission  into 
this  asylum  for  invalided  men  who  have  served  their 
country  in  the  field.  An  old  soldier,  Avith  the  emblems 
of  his  honors  on  him,  received  us  at  the  gate,  and 
offered  to  conduct  us  through.  We  are  in  the  lona' 
galleries  of  an  immense  building,  in  which  nearly  tln'ee 
thousand  men  are  lodged  and  fed  at  the  public  ex- 
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pense.  The  kitchen  is  a  em'ious  place  to  visit ;  and 
the  huge  vats  of  soup,  the  kettles  of  boiling  vegetables, 
and  the  mighty  joints  of  meat,  are  enough  to  take] 
away  a  man's  appetite  for  a  fortnight.  Yet  the  order, 
neatness,  and  comfort  that  pervade  the  vast  establish- 
ment, give  you  a  sense  of  grateful  pleasure  that  these 
old  fellows  are  so  well  cared  for  after  the  hardships  of 
a  stormy  life.  We  pass  through  into  the  chapel,  and 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  most  magnificent  monu- 
ment in  Europe.  For  the  first  time  in  centuries  the 
quarries  of  Paros  were  opened  by  special  permission, 
that  the  French  government  might  take  away  marble 
to  make  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  desired 
"  to  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  people."  These  words  are  inscribed  upon 
the  front  of  the  tomb,  and  are  eloquent  of  Napoleon's 
love  for  the  French. 

How  well  they  return  it !  His  name  has  a  charm 
for  every  Frenchman's  ear.  The  Emperor  now  on  the 
throne  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  owes  his 
position  and  power  to  the  mere  prestige  of  a  name.  He 
is  the  nephew  of  his  uncle,  that's  all.  But  when  the 
name  had  made  him  President,  he  showed  that  he  had 
more  stamina  than  the  world  had  given  "feim  credit  for. 
He  took  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  together ;  and  has 
displayed  a  degree  of  coolness,  prudence,  and  energy 
altogether  unexpected. 

I  saw  him  fi-equently  while  in  Paris,  and  in  circum- 
stances to  try  his  nerves.  In  the  Carnival  season,  for 
tln-ee  days  the  fsimous  fete  of  the  Boevf  Gras  is  cele- 
brated.    A  troop  of  excited  people  march  the  streets 
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with  a  car,  on  which  are  mounted  old  men  dressed  as 
Druids,  and  a  score  of  young  and  handsome  women ; 
banners  of  strange  devices  are  hung  out,  and  masked 
men  in  all  shapes  and  forms  mingle  in  the  procession. 
A  fat  ox,  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  gay 
ribbons,  is  led  along,  and  appears  to  be  the  object  of 
universal  attention.  The  whole  city  turns  out  to  see 
the  spectacle.  j\Iy  windows  were  in  great  demand,  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladies  who  wished  to  get  a  sight 
of  it.  The  procession  comes  to  a  halt  before  the  man- 
sion of  each  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  city  and  the 
state,  and  these  functionaries  are  expected  to  present 
themselves,  to  be  looked  at  and  cheered,  if  the  people 
are  disposed  to  pay  them  honor.  On  the  last  day,  the 
procession  calls  upon  the  Emperor.  I  plunged  into 
the  crowd  in  the  great  quadrangle  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  were  now  standing 
and  waiting  for  the  monarch  to  make  his  appearance. 
Presently  he  appeared,  with  the  Empress  by  his  side, 
and  stood  in  the  balcony  over  the  central  door  of  the 
palace.  He  is  better  looking  than  his  portraits.  The 
Empress  is  very  pretty  —  not  queenly,  but  lovely. 
They  were  received  with  faint  cheers,  and  then  stood 
bowing  to  tlie'  people,  and  responding  to  an  occasional 
shout  that  went  up  from  those  immediately  below 
them.  For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  they  kept  their  po- 
sitions in  full  view  of  this  multitude;  and  the  remarks 
of  those  who  were  near  me,  showed  plainly  Avhat 
thoughts  were  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

"  How  easy  to  shoot  him,"  said  one,  who  looked  as 
if  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  it. 
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"  He  is  a  brave  man,"  remarked  another.  And 
that  is  very  tnie ;  and  in  that  fact  lies  his  strength. 
If  he  shonkl  show  the  least  signs  of  fear,  it  would 
soon  he  all  over  with  him.  Hence  he  mingles  daily 
and  freely  with  the  masses ;  walks  among  the  work- 
men who  are  carrying  out  his  magnificent  designs  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  city ;  appears  at  the  opera, 
and  never  disappoints  a  public  expectation  of  his 
presence.  At  any  one  of  these  appearances,  espe- 
cially when  the  crowds  line  the  streets  through  which 
his  carriage  is  expected  to  pass  at  a  certain  hour,  it 
would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  put  a  bullet 
through  him ;  but  he  lives,  and  bids  fairer  to  live  than 
when  he  came  to  the  tin-one. 

Brilliant  and  beautiful  as  this  city  is,  it  is  to  be 
indebted  to  the  present  emperor  for  most  substantial 
improvements  and  splendid  embellishments.  With  a 
remarkable  foresight,  evincing  admirable  policy  as 
well  as  energy,  when  famine  was  threatening  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  laborers  had  a  prospect  of  being 
thrown  out  of  employment,  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
widening  and  straightening  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  public  build- 
ings ;  thus  giving  employment  to  multitudes  who 
would  otherwise  be  idle,  while  the  pride  of  the  Paris- 
ians— their  great  weakness — is  ticlded  with  the  im- 
provements constantly  going  on.  With  all  their  clam- 
or about  "liberty  and  equality"  the  French  do  love  a 
splendid  court,  a  splendid  city,  a  splendid  government. 
A  plain  republic  is  not  to  their  taste.  They  chafe  in 
the  traces  when  they  attempt  to  pull  all  together. 
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We  are  in  the  rear  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
A  private  entrance  connects  it  with  the  Loxmre^  but 
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that  is  for  royalty  only.  If  you  please,  we  will  enter 
the  Loiivre,  and  spend  a  few  lioui's  among  its  pictiu'es 
and  statuary.  But  it  will  he  weeks  before  you  will 
become  familiar  with  the  countless  works  of  art  which 
are  stored  in  this  wonderful  museum.  Hour  after 
hour  we  wander  through  the  successive  chambers  ; 
the  polished  floors  are  difficult  to  tread,  and  we  be- 
come more  easily  tired  on  that  account.  Every  de- 
partment of  art  is  represented.  The  pictures  are 
arranged  in  three  schools,  and  the  most  of  them  were 
gathered  by  Napoleon,  who  did  not  liesitate,  when  a 
city  fell  into  his  powei",  to  seize  the  choicest  paintings 
it  contained,  and  send  them  home  to  adorn  this  pal- 
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ace  of  art.  When  in  turn  his  Paris  fell  into  the  hands 
H  of  his  conquerors,  they  stripped  these  walls  of  many 
!  of  his  plundered  treasures,  and  returned  them  to  their 
rightful  owners.  There  are  no  vacant  places  now. 
Others  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  by  piu'- 
chase,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest,  though  far 
trom  being  one  of  the  most  precious,  collections  of 
paintings.  As  it  is  the  first  great  gallery  of  art  which 
the  traveller  encounters,  he  is  the  more  amazed  as  he 
walks  through  these  halls  and  admires  the  genius  and 
industry  revealed  in  the  stupendous  works  of  the  old 
masters,  whose  power  he  begins  to  appreciate,  while 
his  own  ignorance  of  art  appears  in  the  presence  of 
these  unexpected  treasures. 

Then  he  visits  the  chambers  of  Greek  and  Roman, 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  American  antiquities,  and 
the  dead  past  becomes  the  living  present.  Or  he 
walks  through  the  halls  of  design,  or  ascends  to  the 
chamber  devoted  to  naval  models — a  marine  museum 
— or  he  goes  down  into  the  halls  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  sculpture ;  and  wherever  he  walks  or  rests, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  mighty  repository,  that  would 
repay  him  for  the  study  of  years. 

We  may  go  through  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ; 
for  on  coming  to  Paris,  the  first  business  a  thought- 
fal  traveller  attends  to,  is  to  wi-ite  the  Department  of 
State,  and  get  cards  of  admission  to  all  the  palaces 
and  places  that  would  otherwise  be  closed  against 
him.  We  have  such  a  card,  and  shall  enter.  How 
many  strange  and  fearful  scenes,  as  well  as  brilliant 
spectacles,  have  been  witnessed  in  these  walls !    The 
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gayest  coiu-ts  liave  reveled  here,  and  the  mob  again 
and  again  have  filled  it  with  violence  and  hlood.  It 
has  been  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  Re- 
public determined  to  make  it  an  asylum  for  invalid 
workmen.  It  is  firesli  in  our  memory  when  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  fled  from  these  splendid  halls, 
and  the  mob  rushed  in  and  feasted  in  its  banquet- 
rooms,  and  emptied  its  wine  vaults.  Marie  Antoinette 
reigned  in  the  apartments  where  we  are  passing.  We 
go  through  the  private  library  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
into  the  royal  bedchambers,  and  through  numerous 
apartments  into  the  chamber  where  Louis  XVIII. 
died,  and  thence  onward  to  the  throne  room.  On  a 
platform,  raised  one  or  tAvo  steps,  is  a  chair,  with  the 
initials  of  the  Emperor  wrought  upon  it  in  gold.  The 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  pitched  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  burned  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  Then 
comes  the  ball-room,  140  feet  long,  the  scene  of  as 
much  gayety  in  the  present  reign  as  in  any  former 
period  of  its  splendor.  Standing  in  the  front  central 
window,  we  look  away  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  across  the  Champs  de  Mars,  over  the  obe- 
lisk of  Luxor,  till  the  splendid  view  is  arrested  at  the 
triumphal  Arc  de  I'Etoile.  Probably  a  more  magnifi- 
cent sight  of  splendid  edifices  and  public  buildings, 
ornamented  grounds,  statues  and  monuments,  is  not 
to  be  had  from  the  windows  of  any  palace  in  Europe. 
Yet  one  feels,  as  he  looks  out  upon  its  beauty,  bloom- 
ing under  the  skies  of  peace,  that  a  single  year  may 
behold  the  same  convulsions  which  have  so  often 
shaken  Paris  to  its  centre.     Uneasy  is  the  head  on 
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wMch  now  rests  the  imperial  crown.  I  was  told  by 
those  who  have  the  means  of  knowing,  that  the  Em- 
peror fiilly  calculates  upon  a  sudden  and  violent  death, 
and  has  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  France  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event. 
The  life  of  Napoleon  III.,  when  finished,  promises  to 
he  quite  as  much  like  a  romance  as  that  of  Napoleon 
I.  In  1840,  he  landed  at  Boulogne,  a  mere  adven- 
turer, and  made  a  miserable  failure  in  his  hau-brained 
expedition.  In  1854,  he  is  at  Boulogne,  reviewing  a 
mighty  army  of  100,000  men,  himself  the  object  of 
almost  imiversal  homage.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was 
a  wanderer  and  a  profligate  in  strange  cities,  borrow- 
ing a  few  shillings,  and  forgetting  to  pay.  Now  he 
entertains  kings  at  his  table,  and  outstrips  the  splen- 
dor of  Eastern  princes  in  the  luxury  of  his  living. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


PARIS. 


A  Sunday  in  Paris — The  Madeleine — San  Roche — The  Service — 
Music  —  Preaching  —  Worshippers  —  Paris  out  of  Doors  on  Sun- 
day. 

There  are  more  splendid  cliurclies  in  Paris  than 
St.  Roche,  but  not  one  in  which  a  more  imposing 
service  is  performed  on  Sunday  and  other  high  days. 
The  Pantheon  is  a  gorgeous  temple,  where  Art  has 
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exhausted  her  skill  in  adorning  a  house  for  the  living 
to  pray  in,  and  the  dead  to  be  prayed  for  in.  The 
Madeleine  is  a  Grecian  temple  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, and  surrounded,  on  its  four  sides,  by  such  a 
row  of  columns  as  I  did  not  think  to  find  this  side  of 
Athens.  Within,  it  is  all  but  dazzling  in  the  gilded 
glory  of  its  vaulted  roof,  and  the  splendor  of  its  deco- 
rations. But  St.  Roche  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
in  Paris.  It  was  exposed  to  the  cannons  of  Napoleon 
in  the  days  of  his  poAver.  Though  other  churches 
siu'pass  it  in  then*  architecture  and  appointments,  this 
one  stands  alone  in  the  magnificence  of  its  service, 
the  style  of  its  music,  and  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
its  prayers. 

It  is  near  my  lodgings  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  entered,  with  many  others,  who  were  al- 
ready thronging  its  gates.  An  old  man  near  the  door 
offered  a  brush  with  holy  water,  for  me  to  touch:  I 
had  washed  before  going  to  church,  and  had  no  occa- 
sion for  it.  But  I  was  in  a  large  cathedral-like  edi- 
fice ;  and  Notre  Dame,  which  I  had  visited  the  day 
before,  was  not  more  imposing.  j\Iany  private  chap- 
els were  along  the  walls,  Avith  a  confessional  in  each, 
and  pictiu'es  and  statuary,  some  well  worthy  of  being 
studied.  In  marble,  the  treachery  of  Judas  was  well 
done ;  the  face  of  Judas,  about  to  kiss  the  Saviom-, 
was  fiiU  of  the  expression  that  might  mark  such  a 
wi'etch  as  he  who  would  kiss  to  destroy.  I  paused 
at  a  grand  picture  of  Clirist  raising  the  daughter  of 
Jairus :  the  flesh  tints  were  so  true  to  nature — the 
serenity  of  Him  who  was  speaking  to  the  heart  of  a 
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sweet  girl,  on  whose  pale  face  the  first  gleam  of  life 
was  dawning — the  joy  of  the  fond  mother  were  so 
exquisitely  rendered,  that  I  lost  myself  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  turned  to  the  living  and  moving 
scene  before  me.  A  great  multitude  were  in  the 
Ibody  of  the  church,  before  the  altar.  Some  were 
kneeling  on  the  stone  floor  in  front,  but  far  li-om  the 
altar ;  many  were  in  the  private  chapels,  bowing- 
down  to  the  images  and  pictures  there ;  counting- 
over  their  beads,  as  they  said  their  silent  prayers. 
I  walked  down  the  centre,  and  as  near  to  the  chancel 
as  I  could  get,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hearing-  something 
that  was  uttered  by  the  priests.  The  chairs  had, 
some  of  them,  the  names  of  their  owners  marked 
upon  them — the  seat  could  be  turned  up  on  a  hinge, 
and  another  place  was  thus  made  for  the  knees.  I 
took  a  chair,  and  paid  two  sous  for  it,  and  sat  down. 
Those  who  did  not  pay  for  seats,  were  standing 
around  in  great  numbers. — 
The  priests,  in  their  gorgeous 
robes,  were  before  the  altar, 
with  then-  backs  to  the  peo- 
ple— kneeling,  rising,  bowing, 
sitting,  as  the  order  of  the 
service  required.  Every  one 
of  them  who  passed  before  the 
altar,  paused  and  made  a  form- 
al bow.  A  man  in  military 
dress,  cap,  and  sword,  with  a 
pike-staff  in  his  hand,  march- 
ed about,  often    sti-iking  the 
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floor  heavily  with  his  staff,  and  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Half  a  score  of  little  boys,  in  white 
gowns,  were  Ibusy  at  the  service,  some  swinging  silver 
censers  with  burning  incense,  and  skillfully  catching 
them  as  they  came  down.  The  smoke  went  up  in 
front  of  the  altar,  and  the  fragrance  pervaded  the 
temple.  Some  of  them  held  the  priests'  flowing  robes 
as  they  moved,  or  raised  them  carefully  as  they  sat 
down,  and  flew  about  like  little  spirits  clad  in  white. 
The  service  was  read  by  the  priests  in  that  sing- 
song tone  called  intoning^  which  our  hermaphrodite 
Catholics,  the  Puseyites,  try  to  imitate,  and  make 
such  a  ridiculous  affair  of  it,  as  all  imitations  are.  It 
would  have  been  unintelligible  in  English,  and  was 
worse  in  Latin.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
people  began  to  move  up  to  the  altar,  a  row  of  sixty 
or  seventy  women,  not  one  man  among  them,  unless 
you  count  a  boy  of  sixteen.  They  knelt  at  the  feet 
of  the  priests ;  one  held  a  golden  plate  beneath  the 
chin  of  each  woman,  while  another  laid  a  consecrated 
wafer  on  her  tongue.  The  plate  would  catch  the 
crumbs  that  might  fall ;  and  as  each  crumb  is  blas- 
phemously called  the  body  of  God  Almighty,  it  would 
be  a  horrid  profanation  to  suffer  one  to  drop  on  the 
ground.  When  this  was  over,  the  morning  service 
was  ended,  but  High  Mass  was  yet  to  be  celebrated. 
In  the  interval  I  walked  fiirther  into  the  church.  Be- 
hind the  chief  altar,  in  the  extreme  rear  of  the  chiu'ch, 
I  saw  an  open  door,  and  ventiu-ed  in,  with  a  bow  to 
one  of  the  vergers,  who  bade  me  enter.  I  was  never 
in   a  place  tliat  filled  me  so  suddenly  with  awe.      In 
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the  midst  of  the  chapel  which  I  was  now  standing  in, 
a  congi'egation  of  silent  worshippers  were  on  their 
knees  :  not  a  word  was  uttered,  till  a  single  priest, 
in  a  mournftd  wail,  poured  out  the  lamentation  as  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  then  the  people  answered  with 
a  sad  jlnie^i.  On  one  side  of  the  chapel  a  marble 
statue  of  the  djing  Saviour  hung  on  a  cross  of  wood, 
of  the  full  size  of  the  real  crucifixion  scene,  and  these 
were  raised  upon  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  great  rocks 
were  burst  asunder  at  its  foot. 

Hard  by,  another  group  in  marble  were  laying  the 
dead  body  of  Jesus  in  a  new  tomb,  hewn  out  of  a  solid 
rock  in  which  no  man  had  lain.  The  prayers  of  pen- 
itential grief,  not  a  word  of  which  could  I  catch  to  un- 
derstand, broke  so  tenderly  in  their  tones  upon  my 
soul,  that  I  was  melted  into  tears. 

I  returned  to  the  church  where  mass  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. A  larger  congregation  than  before  was  assem- 
bled. The  vergers,  the  white-clad  boys,  the  gorgeous 
priests,  preceded  by  the  choir  and  the  officer  with  his 
sword,  formed  a  procession,  marched  from  the  altar, 
and  made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  church,  slowly  and 
solemnly.  Just  as  they  reached  the  altar  again,  a 
voice  in  the  far  distant  orchestra  near  the  organ,  like 
the  voice  of  a  female  singer  of  the  finest  mould,  and 
silver  sweetness,  came  on  the  ear  as  a  seraph  might 
sing  who  had  lost  her  way,  and  was  longing  to  get 
back  to  heaven.  It  was  startling  first,  and  then  I 
longed  for  it  to  prolong  the  single  strain  that  died 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  It  came  stealing  in 
upon  my  senses,  thrilling  along  my  nerves,  and  nest- 
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ling  somewhere  in  my  heart,  with  a  strange  mingling 
of  pleasure  and  of  grief.  And  then  when  the  last  of 
those  sad  notes  had  ceased,  the  full  chou-  in  one  grand 
gush  of  melody,  in  tones  of  triumphant  majesty, 
caught  up  the  song,  as  if  the  gTave  was  bursting,  and 
the  Son  of  God  was  coming  forth :  but  this  was  only 
to  stir  the  heart  for  a  moment,  ere  the  waves  of  pen- 
itential sorrow  swept  over  it  again,  and  the  despond- 
ing," crushed,  and  aching  soul  cried  out,  "Ail  thy 
billows  have  gone  over  me." 

A  priest  now  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Saviour  hanging 
over  it,  and  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  which  I  understood  but  little.  His  ani- 
miated  manner,  graceful  gesticulation,  plaintive  tones, 
the  pathos  which  he  threw  into  it,  touched  me,  strange 
as  was  the  tongue  in  which  he  spoke.  Again  we 
turned  to  the  altar,  and  after  an  anthem,  two  boys 
came  by,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  table  with  three 
flat  cakes  of  bread  upon  it,  and  wax  candles  burn- 
ing. In  front  of  the  altar  they  presented  them  to 
the  priests,  who  gave  each  of  the  boys  a  silver  plate 
to  kiss,  wiping  the  plate  with  a  napkin  after  each 
had  kissed  it.  The  boys  then  swung  their  golden 
censers  high  in  afr,  the  choir  broke  out  in  then:  lofti- 
est strains,  the  priest  raised  the  host  or  sacrifice  above 
his  head,  and  soon  the  boys  came  around  again  with 
baskets  of  the  bread  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  of  which 
each  person  took  one  piece,  and  some  took  a  handfal. 
And  when  these  ceremonies  had  been  completed,  with 
far  more  minutiae  than  I  have  mentioned,  the  service 
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was  over.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  profound 
and  solemn.  Some  were  greatly  aftected.  A  young 
lady  sitting  and  kneeling  near  me,  genteel  in  dress 
and  manner,  sobbed  and  shook  as  if  stirred  with  some 
strong  passion,  and  all  gave  signs  of  serious  medita- 
tion on  the  scene  that  jjassed  before  them.  This 
was  Paris  at  church ;  Paris  at  prayer ;  Paris  on  its 
knees.  Let  us  see  how  long  Paris  weeps  before  the 
altar. 

Returning  from  the  restaurant  where  I  dine,  I  came 
through  the  garden  of  the  Taileries,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  into  the  Chanips  Elysees,  and  saw 
Paris  keeping  Sunday  afternoon.  Paris  has  no  Sab- 
bath, but  Sunday  is  the  greatest  day  of  the  week ; 
and  as  the  Christian  loves  it  more  than  any  day,  so 
does  the  Parisian  love  the  Sunday  the  gayest  of  the 
seven.  You  can  not  see  Paris  out  of  doors  on  any 
other  day.  True,  the  shops  are  not  closed  in  the 
morning,  and  many  work  all  day.  Some  were  paint- 
ing houses,  digging  trenches,  buying  and  selling  as 
usual,  but  there  must  be  thousands  who  do  not  work 
on  that  day,  for  the  streets,  gardens,  parks,  palaces 
of  pleasure,  and  all  places  of  amusement,  are  thronged 
with  votaries  more  devout  in  their  worship  than  those 
I  met  at  St.  Roche  this  morning.  The  Champs  Ely- 
sees  is  a  vast  plain,  with  avenues  shaded  with  trees, 
and  called  the  Elysian  Fields,  with  that  tnily  French 
idea  that  heaven  is  a  place  of  perpetual  amusement. 
Here  every  imaginable  species  of  entertainment  is  go- 
ing forward;  booths,  tents,  canopies,  and  neat  sheds 
being  fitted  up  ;  some  open,  and  those  who  enter  pay 
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or  not ;  some  closed,  and  a  few  sous  open  the  door ; 
here  is  the  Empress'  Circus,  and  there  is  a  theatre ; 
and  what  is  more  attractive  than  either,  a  Cafe  con- 
cert— a  free  concert,  on  a  plan  quite  unknown  in  om- 
free  country.  The  proprietor  of  a  Cafe,  or  coffee- 
house, erects  a  splendid  pavilion  with  a  stage  in  front ; 
garnished  with  mirrors,  and  decked  with  curtains  and 
flowers.  On  this  platform  sit  four  or  five  finely- 
dressed  young  women,  and  on  a  seat  raised  above 
them,  one  more  Ibeautifiil  than  the  rest,  as  queen  of 
the  hour.  The  orchestra  sit  at  their  feet  helow  the 
stage.  A  large  space  in  front,  railed  off,  is  filled  with 
chairs  and  little  tables,  and  a  thousand  people  are  sit- 
ting there,  and  eating  or  drinking  whatever  they  have 
ordered ;  and  the  pay  for  this  is  the  pay  for  the  con- 
cert, which  these  gfrls  are  giving.  K.  greater  crowd  is 
standing  outside  the  rail,  to  catch  the  songs  that  are 
poured  out  freely  for  them,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
pay.  In  the  intervals  of  the  concert  the  presiding 
genius  descends  from  her  throne,  and  with  a  basket  in 
her  hand,  goes  about  among  the  multitude  and  gathers 
the  bits  of  silver  or  copper  they  might  be  pleased  to 
drop  in,  and,  of  course,  being  joked  by  the  gay  young 
fellows,  who  would  have  a  laugh  with  her  as  they 
gave  her  a  trifle  for  her  songs.  And  this  is  one 
chapter  of  life  in  Paris.  Other  chapters  are  opened 
all  around — the  Punch  and  Judy  and  dancing  Jacks, 
the  swings  and  circular  rides  on  wooden  horses,  the 
pantomimes,  and  harlequins,  and  fortune-telling ;  gam- 
bling for  candies,  fiddling,  and  fun  of  all  sorts,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  much  of  it  too  silly  to  see. 
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Poor  Paris !  you  will  laugh  and  grow  fat ;  I  fear  you 
will  laugh  and  be  damned. 

But  I  ought  to  say  that  I  saw  no  man  or  woman 
drunk,  heard  no  boisterous  laugh,  not  an  angiy  Avord, 
saw  no  indecent  action,  or  improper  look,  but  a  hap- 
pier, gentler  crowd  of  amused  and  merry  people  I 
never  did  see  in  all  my  life,  and  wish  never  to  see  on 
Sunday  again. 

In  a  little  room,  near  the  Madeleine,  I  found  what 
is  called  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  where  a  hundred  and 
perhaps  a  few  more  were  assembled  to  worship  God, 
and  to  hear  his  word  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
preacher,  not  the  stated  minister,  was  very  dull,  and 
the  service  cold,  and  the  audience  retired  with  im- 
pressions of  regTet  that  they  had  received  so  little  in- 
struction, and  of  the  pleasure  that  in  a  foreign  land  a 
band  of  brethren  had  been  allowed  to  meet  around  a 
common  altar,  and  worship  God  in  their  own  tongue. 
It  is  gTeatly  desired  that  an  American  chapel  should 
be  opened  and  maintained  in  Paris.  On  subsequent 
Sabbaths  I  heard  the  Coquerels,  father  and  son ;  the 
Monods,  brothers,  both  of  them  able  and  eloquent 
preachers.  So  is  Mr.  Grand  PieiTe.  These  pastors 
devote  one  evening  of  each  week  to  the  reception  of 
friends.  At  these  social  and  delightful  re-unions  one 
tneets  Christian  and  intelligent  persons  from  various 
lands,  and  forms  acquaintances  it  is  pleasant  to  cher- 
ish afterward.  A  very  simple  repast  and  a  word  of 
prayer  brought  the  assemblies  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

PARIS. 

Sights  in  Paris  — The  Jardin  Mabile  — The  Children's  Ball— The 
Bal  Masque — Academy  of  Science — Hotel  Dieu — The  Morgue. 

Paeis  is  a  city  of  siglits,  and  I  saw  the  most  of 
them.  Miu-ray,  in  his  "  Hand-book"  of  France,  omits 
Paris  altogether — as  the  manager  omitted  the  part  of 
Hamlet  irom  the  play  of  Hamlet — so  shall  I  pass  over 
Paris,  on  which  many  a  book  has  been  made,  and 
more  will  be.  I  do  not  promise  not  to  add  to  their 
number  hereafter. 

I  was  here  in  the  summer,  and  again  in  winter. 
At  both  seasons  I  found  Paris  dancing.  The  French 
have  a  passion  for  it ;  and  to  see  Paris  without  see- 
ing the  dancing,  is  to  see  that  play  of  Hamlet  with 
its  principal  part  left  out  "by  special  request." 

The  Jardin  Mahile  is  one  of  several  summer  gar- 
dens opened  for  music  and  dancing  in  the  open  air ; 
the  price  of  admission  varies  according  to  the  evening, 
and  females  are  always  admitted  free.  Nothing  in 
Europe  is  more  Oriental  in  its  magnificence  than  the 
fitting  up  of  this  and  the  other  gardens  of  Paris.  As 
you  enter  late  in  the  evening,  you  are  instantly  in 
the  midst  of  arbored  walks,  and  among  beds  of  flowers 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas  lights,  which  are  led 
along  the  shrubbery,  up  into  the  trees,  and  even  in 
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the  ground,  so  as  to  be  lighted  near  the  surface,  and 
reveal  the  beauties  of  the  flowers  that  are  blooming 
there.  These  winding  walks  conduct  you  to  the  cen- 
tral area,  where  a  great  pavilion  is  erected  for  the 
orchestra,  composed  of  some  fiftj  performers  on  va- 
rious instruments,  discoursing  the  liveliest  and  stir- 
ring airs.  Around  the  pavilion  the  earth  is  hard  and 
smooth — a  perfect  floor  for  dancing — and  the  moment 
when  the  music  begins  two  or  tluree  couple,  and  soon 
others,  enter  the  cu'cle  and  dance.  The  greatest  free- 
dom in  choosing  partners  is  allowed :  those  who  never 
saw  each  other  before  are  now  whirling  in  the  polka 
or  waltz,  in  such  embraces  as  no  society  but  that  of 
France  and  the  fashionable  circles  of  New  York  would 
allow.  The  passion  is  contagious.  Parties  rush  into 
the  gay  circle,  and  are  swept  along  in  the  giddy  maze, 
intoxicated  with  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  and 
di'owning  in  this  semblance  of  pleasure  the  thoughts 
of  sorrow  that  labor  or  sin  has  planted  in  the  soul. 
Not  one  of  those  fan-  creatures  but  is  frail  and  lost. 
They  came  for  the  maddening  pleasure  of  this  gay 
scene ;  and  these  thousands  looking  on  here  come,  as 
I  did,  to  see  how  a  ruined  heart  can  beat  below  a 
smiling  brow.  Now  walk  away  from  the  dancing- 
ground,  and  wander  among  the  little  bowers :  each 
one  of  them  has  a  seat  where  you  may  sit  with  your 
friend  and  converse  in  the  soft  svimmer  evening — by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  if  that  is  shining,  or  by  the 
softer  light  that  is  diffused  among  the  foliage  so  gently 
that  you  can  scarcely  tell  whence  it  comes.  All  this 
entertainment  is  so  strictly  watched  and  guarded  by 
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the  police,  that  nothing  meets  the  eye  to  offend;  the 
greatest  propriety  of  dress  and  manner  is  required ; 
and  a  stranger,  who  had  not  heen  told  the  mysteries 
of  the  place,  would  suppose  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  gay  and  splendid  party  of  friends,  who  had  met 
to  spend  an  evening  in  this  peculiarly  French  amuse- 
ment. It  is  French.  If  the  government  should  shut 
up  these  places,  there  would  he  a  revolution  in  a 
week.  Paris  must  dance,  if  it  does  not  dine.  The 
people  will  have  music,  if  they  have  not  bread. 

What  a  strange,  inconsistent,  unaccountable  people 
these  Parisians  are !  Looking  through  the  picture- 
galleries  of  the  Luxembourg  palace,  and  the  Louvre, 
and  Fontainebleau,  and  Versailles,  I  was  struck  with 
this  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  paintings — glorious  as 
they  are,  life-like,  and  all  but  living  and  breathing — 
are  scenes  of  lust  or  of  blood.  The  French  love  to 
look  at  women,  and  they  love  to  fight.  What  is  the 
principle  that  reconciles  the  tastes  ?  Was  it  always 
so  with  a  chivalrous  people  ?  and  is  French  love  of 
glory  worthy  of  the  name  of  chivahy  ? 

In  tlie  winter,  or  rather  in  the  month  of  ]\Iarch, 
for  it  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival,  I  was  in 
Paris,  and  attended  a  children's  baU:  decidedly  the 
most  intensely  French  of  any  thing  I  saw  in  France. 
It  was  given  in  the  Jardin  clTver,  a  winter  garden,  a 
Crystal  Palace,  where  tropical  plants  and  flowers  and 
the  genial  warmth  impart  a  summer  feeling  to  the 
place,  and  make  it  a  charming  resort. 

In  the  centre  of  the  palace  an  arena  is  floored,  and 
vast  enough  for  a  thousand  children  to  wander  and 
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play  in.  From  the  sides  of  this  area  seats  for  spec- 
tators rise,  and  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  garden 
stand  among  the  seats  and  extend  back  to  the  crystal 
walls.  When  I  reached  the  gates,  a  long  line  of 
carriages  was  discharging  their  precious  burdens : 
elegantly  dressed  children,  with  their  governess  or 
mamma,  and  in  such  haste  that  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  little  ones  from  rushing  into  the  crowd  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  protectors.  I  entered,  and 
they  were  now  pouring  down  in  gay  and  beautiful 
troops  upon  the  floor,  their  guardians  accompanying 
them  to  the  door  of  the  arena,  and  there  being  obliged 
to  leave  them,  as  none  but  the  young  people  could  in- 
trude upon  that  ground.  The  children  ranged  in 
ages  from  tlu'ee  to  sixteen.  They  were  of  the  first 
families,  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  yet  tasteful 
style.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  costume  of  the  last 
century — children  in  the  dress  of  their  grandparents, 
with  powdered  hair  and  patches  on  their  rosy  cheeks ; 
the  boys  in  short  breeches  and  broad-tailed  coats,  yet 
all  in  the  handsomest  patterns  and  colors.  For  half 
an  hour  they  promenaded  in  couples,  and  although 
they  had  no  one  to  give  them  any  instructions,  they 
went  at  it  as  orderly  and  politely  as  if  they  were  men 
and  women  grown.  Introductions  would  be  given 
with  perfect  gravity  and  easy  politeness.  Gradually 
the  gTcat  mass  of  little  folks  became  amalgamated, 
and  the  performances  of  the  day  were  ready  to  begin. 
A  large  orchestra  in  attendance  struck  up  lively 
music,  and  instantly  the  company  seized  their  respect- 
ive partners,   and   the  dancing  commenced.      Then 
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followed  the  liveliest,  laughablest,  and  prettiest  scene 
that  I  ever  saw  among  the  childi'en.  It  was  a  Ibui- 
lesque  on  balls.  It  was  the  folly  of  dancing  illus- 
trated. It  was  child's  J)lay,  and  seemed  just  fit  for 
that.  Little  girls  and  hoys,  certainly  not  more  than 
three,  and  some  said  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  would  go  through  the  motions  with  pro- 
found propriety,  holding  to  one  another,  and  jumping 
as  well  as  they  could,  as  if  unconscious  that  a  thou- 
sand others  were  around  them,  and  two  or  tlu*ee  thou- 
sand looking  at  them.  The  larger  children  had,  of 
course,  been  taught  to  dance,  and  to  them  this  was  a 
great  day  to  show  off  their  airs,  in  the  presence  of  the 
fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris. 

The  change  of  the  music  was  instantly  seen  in  the 
movement  of  the  gay  young  multitude.  And  when  it 
ceased,  they  dissolved  into  their  several  parties,  march- 
ino;  and  counter-marching;,  in  the  easiest  and  most 
agreeable  manner  conceivable,  the  gayest  party  that 
could  be  found  that  day  in  the  Emperor's  dominions. 

Their  parents  and  friends,  sitting  among  the  broad- 
leafed  plants  and  orange-trees,  seemed  to  be  quite  as 
much  pleased  as  their  children.  A  fine  jjassage  in 
the  dance  was  applauded  with  great  glee.  The  fond 
mother  was  pointing  out  to  a  group  of  fi-iends  her  own 
dear  child  on  the  floor.  Others  received  the  compli- 
ments of  their  acquaintances  on  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  their  children ;  and  all  appeared  to  enter  into  tlie 
occasion  with  the  greatest  zest,  thinking  it — as  I  pre- 
sume it  was,  for  young  and  old — one  of  the  proudest 
days  of  their  lives.     What  can  be  expected  of  a  peo- 
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pie  thus  trained,  but  that  they  will  be  frivolous, 
thoughtless,  vain,  and  dissipated?  What  kind  of 
women  will  these  girls  make,  who  are  taught  to  seek 
distinction  in  such  a  scene  ?  The  greatest  need  of 
France  is  mothers — as  much  now  as  ever ;  and  the 
prospect  is  not  promising  that  France  will  have  them 
soon. 

I  saAv  tlie  bills  posted  for  a  Children's  Theatre^  and 
was  told  that  they  are  attended  by  great  crowds,  the 
performances  being  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, that  the  nurses,  with  their  infantile  charges,  may 
get  home  in  season  for  bed.  The  little  folks  ought 
to  have  some  rest,  and  must  not  be  kept  out  too  late. 

The  masked  balls  of  Paris  are  described  as  the 
most  picturesque  and  extraordinary  of  any  of  the 
night-scenes  of  Paris.  As  they  are  usually  given  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  the  dancing  does  not  commence 
till  midnight,  those  who  have  scruples  of  conscience 
on  the  matter  of  holy  time  will  not  attend  to  see  what 
is  to  be  seen,  even  if  their  scruples  did  not  hinder 
them  from  going  at  any  other  time.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  present  at  the  grand  Bal  3fasque  at  the 
close  of  the  Carnival,  describes  the  scene  : 

"  It  was  given  in  the  Opera-house,  the  pit  being 
floored  over,  making  an  arena  for  dancing  for  three  or 
four  thousand  persons.  The  boxes  are  appropriated 
to  spectators.  Every  conceivable  character  in  the 
line  of  the  ludicrous  was  exhibited  by  the  men,  and 
the  gayest  and  frailest  costumes  imaginable  were 
worn  by  the  women.  Men  di'essed  as  women,  and 
women  as  men ;  and  some,  in  imitation  of  animals. 
Vol.  L— L 
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with  horns  and  feathers,  would  come  suddenly  upon 
the  floor,  and  be  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
mingle  in  the  dance.  Hundreds  of  the  women  were 
dressed  in  loose  silk  pantaloons,  and  a  looser  linen 
waist,  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
action  on  the  floor.  And  when  the  exciting  strains 
of  music  summoned  them  to  the  work,  a  scene  of  be- 
wilderment and  revelry  ensued  that  no  pen  of  mine 
can  essay  to  paint.  The  most  extravagant  figures 
were  attempted,  but  no  prescribed  extravagance  was 
sufficient  for  the  frenzy  of  the  actors  in  this  extraor- 
dinary scene.  They  leaped,  they  whirled,  they  em- 
braced, they  raved  in  the  wildness  of  the  hour,  as  if 
they  had  lost  all  reason,  and  were  now  let  loose  to 
play  the  fool  with  thousands  like  themselves.  After 
half  an  hour  of  the  most  violent  and  outlandish  danc- 
ing, the  w^hole  company  would  promenade,  and  this 
was  the  time  for  the  amusement  of  the  masks  with 
each  other.  The  men  wore  none,  except  those  who 
were  dressed  in  some  oxitre  style,  and  the  women  had 
usually  but  a  piece  of  black  silk  covering  half  the 
face,  and  this  they  were  soon  quite  willing  to  drop, 
especially  if  they  were  handsome.  The  excitement 
increased  as  the  night  wore  on.  Madder  and  more 
mad  appeared  the  dancers.  The  rooms  for  refresh- 
ments were  crowded  with  men  and  women,  who 
sought  in  strong  drink  the  means  of  recruiting  their 
failing  strength.  This  was  fuel  to  the  flame.  The 
restraints  of  decency  became  weaker,  and  then  fol- 
lowed scenes  more  like  pandemonivxm  than  any  thing 
earthly  ought  to  parallel." 
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The  writer  goes  on  to  detail  what  he  saw  on  the 
floor  and  behind  tlie  scenes  ;  hut  I  am  wilHng  to  stop 
here.  Such  sights  must  be  described  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  hfc  in  Paris.  This  was  low  life ; 
but  it  was  to  the  taste  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Parisians. 

It  will  be  a  sudden  transition  from  a  bal  masque 
to  a  hospital,  from  life  to  death,  fifom  all  gayety  to 
all  misery,  from  the  extreme  of  brilliant  revehy  to  the 
extreme  of  human  suffering.  But  the  contrast  will 
do  us  good.  I  suppose  that  all  the  women  we  have 
seen  at  the  Jardin  Mabile,  and  all  who  were  at  this 
masked  ball,  are  bad  women ;  and  "  the  ways  of  them 
are  the  ways  of  death :  their  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  in  Paris  to  meet  Dr. 
Adams,  a  physician  from  New  York,  who  has  spent 
some  years  in  this  city,  is  familiar  with  its  men,  and 
has  access  to  aU  its  walks  of  science  and  benevolence. 
He  was  so  kind  as  to  conduct  me  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  Arago  was  late  the  Secretary ;  and 
here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  number  of 
the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  of  France,  and  to 
hear  them  in  earnest  discussion  on  the  subjects  of 
their  investigation.  Charles  Bonaparte,  great  in 
Ornithology,  read  a  paper  on  birds.  Biot,  the  Natu- 
ralist ;  Sevres,  distinguished  in  Comparative  Anat- 
omy ;  Coste,  who  afterward  showed  me  his  success 
in  artificial  fish-breeding ;  Velpeau,  the  surgeon,  and 
many  others,  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the 
debates.  I  waited  some  time  for  Leverrier,  but  he 
did  not  appear.     This  Academy  meets  once  a  week, 
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and  devote  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  Theu"  meetmgs  are  open 
to  all  who  are  suitably  introduced ;  and  a  stranger  is 
courteously  received.  Dr.  Adams  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  Dr.  Juhert,  the  surgeon  of  the  Emperor, 
to  attend  with  me  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  oldest  and 
most  important  hospital  of  Paris.  We  met  him  the 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  went  the  rounds 
of  the  wards,  observing  the  admirable  arrangements 
of  the  hospital,  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patients.  After  the  rounds  had  been 
completed,  the  patients  who  had  been  marked  for  sur- 
gical operations  wei'e  brought  into  the  rooiu,  where  the 
table  and  instruments  were  ready.  The  first  was  a 
girl  of  fifteen.  One  of  her  limbs  was  to  be  cauterized 
Avith  a  hot  iron.  Chloroform  was  administered,  but 
it  had  no  eifect  Avhatever ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
screams,  which  pierced  my  unaccustomed  heart,  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  poor  trail  thing  was 
put  back  to  die,  I  doubt  not,  for  her  nervous  system 
would  hardly  survive  the  shock.  Then  followed 
other  cases  which  I  will  not  describe — they  are  not 
fit  to  be  described — though  a  young  lady,  studying 
sui-gery,  stood  by  my  side  and  looked  on  admiringly, 
while  I  grew  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  retue.  But  I 
was  soon  in  a  more  awful  place  than  this.  ]\Iy  young 
friends  who  were  with  me,  and  had  enough  of  this, 
were  glad  to  escape ;  and  we  called  a  carriage  to 
hasten  back  to  oiu*  lodgings  to  breakfast,  for  all  this 
had  been  seen  on  an  empty  stomach.  We  rode  on 
but  a  short  distance,  when  the  coachman  asked  if  we 
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■would  look  ill  at  the  Morgue.  I  had  heard  of  it  so 
often,  and  was  so  familiar  with  its  object,  that  I  won- 
der at  mjself  for  wishing  to  stop.  There  is  a  strange 
propensity  in  human  natiu-e  to  run  after  that  which 
reason  and  taste  condemn ;  and  I  confess  I  should 
think  better  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  look  into  such  a 
place  as  this.  It  was  not  a  large  building,  but  square- 
built  and  strong.  A  number  of  people  were  around 
it,  and  a  tlu'ong  was  in  it  when  I  entered.  They 
were  all  silent,  as  Frenchmen  rarely  are,  and  there 
was  no  laughing.  It  might  be  a  funeral ;  but  it 
was  not,  though  dead  men  were  there.  The  house 
had  only  two  rooms  in  it,  and  a  glass  partition 
between  them.  A  hundred  living  men  were  in 
one  of  them,  four  dead  men  in  the  other.  The  dead 
were  naked,  stretched  upon  inclined  slabs,  with  their 
forms  and  faces  in  full  view  of  the  gazing  throng. 
They  were  put  there  to  be  seen ;  if  perchance  any 
one  might  recogTiize  them,  and  claim  them  as  their 
friends.  They  had  been  found  dead  in  the  streets, 
or  in  the  river ;  and  being  unknown,  were  thus  pub- 
licly exposed  for  recognition.  The  clothes  of  each 
were  hung  at  his  head.  And  there  they  lay  in  their 
ghastliness,  telling  an  awfid  tale,  and  asking  every 
one,  "Do  you  know  me,  sir?"  One  of  them  had 
been  miu'dered.  His  head  was  broken  in,  as  with  a 
hatchet ;  and  though  his  wounds  had  been  washed, 
and  his  face  patched  up  as  well  as  it  could  be,  he  lay 
there  a  murdered  man ;  a  hideous,  painful  spectacle. 
Tlie  next  had  received  a  blow  on  one  eye,  which  Avas 
swollen    and  bloodshot ;    and  perhaps  he  had  fallen 
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into  the  river  and  perished  there.  The  third  was 
the  most  digusting  sight  I  ever  looked  on.  The 
largest  framed  of  the  group,  he  had  been  lying  in 
the  wfiter  till  he  was  swollen  to  twice  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  man.  The  work  of  corruption  had  already 
begun,  and  recognition,  in  his  case,  would  be  impos- 
sible. He  was  a  dead  man ;  but  who,  or  what  he 
was  when  living,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture. 
The  fourth  was  sleeping  quietly,  as  one  would  wish 
to  sleep  in  death.  No  featiu-e  was  disturbed ;  a  fine, 
classic,  rather  a  handsome  face  of  a  young  man,  with 
thick,  black  hair,  now  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
white  marble  of  his  smooth  brow,  was  turned  toward 
me,  and  I  studied  it  with  the  thought,  "  I  have  seen 
you  before."  What  could  be  the  fascination  of  this 
scene  ?  I  do  not  look  at  the  dead,  even  at  the  burial 
of  my  friends.  The  memories  of  life  and  loveliness 
I  cherish,  and  dread  the  association  of  a  coffin  and  a 
shroud.  But  I  was  chained  here,  and  walked  up  and 
down  this  homd  den,  looking  at  one  and  another  of 
the  corpses,  till  again  I  was  sick,  and  had  to  go  into 
the  air.  About  three  hundred  are  thus  exposed  every 
year ;  of  whom  one-fifth  are  women.  I  believe  the 
practice  of  thus  publicly  exposing  the  unknown  dead 
is  peculiar  to  Paris.  It  has  some  points  to  commend 
it,  one  of  which  is,  that  it  must  deter  women  from 
sixicide.     But  the  custom  is  a  horrid  one. 

This  was  enough  for  one  morning,  and  I  hurried 
on  to  my  lodgings  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 


CHAPTER   XXIIL 

BELGIUM. 

Leave  Paris — Amiens — Doiiay — Mons — Hal — Ai-rive  at  Brussels — 
Field  of  Waterloo. 

I  SPENT  a  montli  in  Paris  and  about  it.  Six 
months  would  not  exhaust  it.  We  went  out  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  to  Versailles,  and  St.  Denis, 
and  St.  Cloud — visited  all  the  palaces  and  churches, 
and  saw  the  reviews  of  troops,  the  museums,  and 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  a  hmidred  other  things  which 
go  to  make  up  this  great,  brilliant,  beautiful  city, 
where  the  world  lives  faster,  and  shines  as  it  does  in 
no  other. 

Yet  I  quitted  Paris  with  very  little  regret.  It 
never  had  my  heart  for  a  moment.  It  has  no  heart 
of  its  own.  Like  its  great  cemetery,  Pere  la  Chaise, 
it  is  a  whited  sepulclne.  jMen  of  mere  pleasure  will 
find  more  to  amuse  them  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  but 
who  lives  for  pleasm-e  only  ?  Let  us  leave  Paris  to 
the  pleasure-hunter,  and  explore  the  Continent. 

On  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  July  we  left  Paris 
by  rail  for  Brussels.  We  might  have  found  enough 
to  repay  us  for  a  visit  of  a  day  or  two  at  x\.miens,  and 
I  have  regTetted  that  we  followed  the  bad  example  of 
so  many  others,  and  passed  its  glorious  cathedral 
without  giving  it   even  a  passing  glance.      There  is 
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little  else  of  interest  on  tlie  Avay.  The  fortified  towns 
were  new  because  thej  were  old.  Douaj  was  associ- 
ated witli  the  Bible  which,  made  of  little  effect  as  it  is 
by  its  notes,  the  people  who  made  it  are  still  so  afraid 
to  circulate.  At  Valenciennes,  the  last  station  in 
France,  our  passports  were  called  for,  that  it  might  be 
seen  if  we  had  a  right  to  quit  the  Empire  ;  and  as  this 
permission  had  been  graciously  granted  us  by  the 
police  at  Paris,  and  duly  certified  on  our  passports,  we 
were  allowed  to  pass.  The  same  farce  was  performed 
at  Quiverain,  a  little  place  a  few  miles  on,  where  we 
entered  the  Belgium  kingdom,  and  his  majesty's  offi- 
cers called  upon  us  for  our  papers  again,  and  also 
overhauled  our  baggage.  These  petty  annoyances  are 
a  part  of  the  penalty  a  man  pays  for  travelling,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  being  put  out  of  humor  by  them. 
A  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  make  the  process  short, 
and  no  charge  is  made.  Mons  Avould  have  paid  for  a 
visit  of  an  hour,  to  see  its  fortifications  and  the  battle- 
fields that  lie  about  it.  Strange  that  we  should  live 
to  look  at  fields  thus  stained,  while  peace  makes  no 
meadow  memorable  for  a  day.  At  Hal,  I  saw  the 
first  of  the  thousand  canals  which  have  since  been  in 
my  eye  all  over  this  comitry,  and  strange  to  say,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys  were  bathing 
in  it.  The  tow-path  was  the  evening  promenade,  and 
the  odd  mixtiu-e  of  swimmers  and  walkers  was  amus- 
ing. But  I  was  coming  into  a  new  world,  certainly. 
In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  this  little  village,  is 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  is  said  to  work  miracles, 
and  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of  these  was  catching  thirty- 
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tlu'ee  cannon-balls  in  lier  apron,  wlien  tlie  town  was 
bombarded.  It  was  a  nice  operation  that,  and  tlie 
priests  very  wisely  keep  the  balls,  and  the  apron 
Avhicli  must  have  been  very  stout.  Like  Holland,  the 
country  here  is  flat,  and  as  we  drew  nigh  to  Brussels, 
an  avenue  of  trees,  with  a  railway,  a  carriage  path,  and 
a  canal  in  the  midst  of  them,  made  a  magnificent 
approach  to  the  brilliant  capital  of  Belgium.  We 
were  soon  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  winding  our 
way  through  the  most  crooked  streets  and  lanes,  with 
well-built  houses,  but  so  strangely  huddled  together, 
and  with  so  little  regard  to  right  lines,  it  was  a  won- 
der any  one  could  find  his  way  home. 

We  did  not  wait  the  next  morning  to  survey  the 
city,  for  the  day  was  fine,  and  we  would  imjjrove  it 
by  making  an  exciu'sion  to  Waterloo.  It  lies  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Brussels,  and  may  be  reached  by 
stages  which  run  out  daily,  or  a  party  may  hire  a 
coach,  as  we  did,  for  about  the  same  money.  A  splen- 
did carriage,  fit  for  a  king,  was  the  one  which  was  at 
the  door  for  us,  and  we  rolled  away  tlirough  the  streets, 
and  out  on  the  Boulevards  of  the  city,  through  the 
gate,  and  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  re- 
galed by  the  new  mown  hay,  which  loaded  the  air 
with  its  odors.  By  the  side  of  the  forest,  which  still 
remains,  we  were  delighted  Avith  the  ride,  as  the  cool 
shades  refreshed  us,  and  the  driver  pointed  to  spots 
made  memorable  by  events  that  have  since  become  a 
part  of  the  world's  history.  Begging  is  a  business 
that  thrives  all  over  Europe,  and  now  we  met  it  in  a 
new  phase :  boys  and  girls  would  leave  the  cottages 
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by  the  wayside,  and  run  Toy  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
displaying  various  antics  for  the  amusement  of  the 
traveller,  and  looking  for  coppers  to  be  thrown  to 
them.  I  usually  selected  the  feeblest  little  girl  in  the 
group,  and  giving  her  a  wink  to  drop  behind  the  rest, 
dropped  her  the  coin.  Then  a  blind  man  led  by  a  boy, 
or  an  imitation  old  soldier,  or  a  deformed  woman, 
would  put  up  a  plea,  and  it  was  hard  to  go  even  to  a 
battle-field  through  such  an  army  of  beggars.  As  we 
were  approaching  the  village  we  were  beset  by  the 
guides,  and  were  fortunate  in  finding  one  who  did  not 
profess  to  have  been  in  the  great  battle ;  but  he  stood 
at  a  respectfiil  distance,  and  saw  the  whole  affair,  so 
that  he  knew  far  better  than  those  who  were  actors  on 
the  field  what  part  each  one  had  taken.  He  had  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  a  general  officer  the  very  spot  on 
which  he  was  planted,  though  the  officer  himself  knew 
nothing  of  his  position  !  This  was  very  sensible,  and 
we  took  the  old  man  into  the  carnage,  and  bade  him 
tell  the  story  of  the  day.  He  was  to  have  a  dollar  if 
he  told  it  well.  He  began  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterloo.  Here  is  the  little  tavern  where 
Wellington  had  lodged  before  the  battle.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Brussels,  and  he  heard  the  news  that 
the  French  were  advancing  about  tlu-ee  in  the  after- 
noon. He  and  his  principal  officers  Avere  to  attend  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  that  evening;  and  he 
thought  it  prudent,  to  prevent  alarm  in  the  city,  that 
they  should  go,  as  if  nothing  was  in  the  wind.  He 
left  at  twelve,  his  officers  retired  earlier;  and  before 
morning  all  the  divisions  of  the  army  had  broken  up 
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their  encampment,  and  were  under  march  to  meet  the 
foe.  The  poetr  j  of  Byron  on  the  surprise  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  gay  scene  of  the  ball-room,  is  only  poetry. 
In  the  little  church  we  are  now  passing  a  great  many 
neat  monuments  are  put  up,  to  the  memory  of  dis- 
tingiiished  men  who  fell  on  the  field,  some  of  whom 
were  buried  here,  and  some  were  carried  away.  Just 
after  passing  the  chm-cli  we  stopped  for  refreshments, 
and  the  driver  fed  his  horses  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  cut- 
ting it  in  slices,  and  giving  it  to  them  as  you  would  to 
children.  This  was  a  novelty  to  me,  and  I  ate  a  piece 
by  way  of  testing  the  fare.  It  was  a  coarse,  sour 
bread,  and  fit  for  horses  only.  We  are  now  in  the 
village  of  JMont  St.  Jean,  and  are  passing  out  into 
a  plain,  open  country.  The  monuments  we  have 
reached  are  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and  of 
the  officers  of  the  German  Leo-ion  who  fell  on  this 
spot.  And  now  we  have  come  to  the  triumplial 
mound,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  lion,  on  a  pedestal, 
surveying  the  field.  Beneatli  this  hill — at  once  a 
trophy  and  a  tomb — the  bones  of  the  slain  are  hvix- 
ied,  friend  and  foe  together.  It  is  a  mighty  tomb, 
at  least  600  feet  across  its  base,  and  200  feet  high. 
Rude  steps  in  the  sod  permit  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  sitting  down  on  the  granite  base  of  the  lion's 
throne,  you  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  The  first  thought  that  strikes  the  be- 
holder is,  that  the  field  was  made  for  the  battle  of  na- 
tions ;  a  plain  wide  as  the  eye  can  see — like  the  ocean 
view  it  is  bounded  by  the  horizon — lies  at  your  i'ect. 
When   it  was   the   scene   of  action   the    country   all 
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around  it  was  covered  with  forest,  and  liere  tliis  areat 
arena  opened,  and  armies  entered  to  contend  for — it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what — but  certainlj  for  victory. 
We  are  sitting  now  over  the  spot  where  the  hardest 
fighting  was  done,  and  it  was  selected  as  the  fitting- 
place  for  the  monumental  pile.  At  our  right  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  stood  during  the  early  part  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  off  there  in  front  of  us,  where  those  men  are 
at  work,  Napoleon  issued  his  orders.  That  farm- 
house is  the  far-famed  La  Ilaye  Samte,  wdiere  so 
many  deeds  of  blood,  and  therefore  of  glory,  were 
done  :  where  one  man  killed  nine,  and  was  then  slain ; 
and  his  grave  is  there.  Half  a  mile  south,  is  the 
Chateau  of  Ilougoument^  so  hotly  contested,  so  often 
lost  and  won,  and  on  whose  possession  the  fate  of  the 
day  is  said  to  have  hung.  It  shows  the  marks  of  the 
conflict  to  this  hour.  The  guide  was  standing  a  little 
below  me  on  the  mound,  and  leaning  on  my  knee  as 
he  related  scene  after  scene  of  that  dreadful  day ;  and 
though  I  had  as  little  enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  battle-field  as  almost  any  man  could  have,  I  con- 
fess that  he  drew  tears  from  my  eyes  as  he  waved  his 
hand,  and  in  broken  English  told  of  the  carnage  which 
that  field  had  seen.  He  was  not  an  admirer  of  the 
English.  Decidedly  he  took  the  French  side,  when 
he  fought  the  battle  over  for  us — and  he  was  not  long 
in  showing  us  that,  like  all  the  French  whom  I  have 
met  yet,  his  admiration  of  Napoleon,  as  the  great 
Captain,  made  him  blind  to  every  thing  but  glory. 
I  know  tliat  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion ;   and  it  would  be  only  going  over  ground  already 
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often  trod,  to  raise  tlie  inquiry  as  to  the  probable 
efFect  npon  the  world,  had  that  battle  gone  the  other 
way.  Religious  liberty  Napoleon  did  not  appreciate; 
but  he  did  regard  the  progTess  of  knowledge,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  seeond  only  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizement ;  and  no  man  who  has  watched  the 
British  government  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  seen 
the  evidence  that  Eno-land  is  favorable  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  free  institutions  in  Europe. 

These  reflections  are  not,  perhaps,  out  of  place  as 
we  are  coming  down  from  this  hill.  The  plains  be- 
low us  are  now  waving  with  the  richest  harvest.  The 
peasants  are  loading  their  wagons  with  the  ripened 
sheaves,  and  the  flowers  bloom  on  "  the  field  of  the 
crushed  skeleton."  Long  may  the  genial  rain  of  heav- 
en— never  again  may  the  blood  of  brothers,  moisten 
these  fields.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  for  ten  miles 
before  us,  armies  stood  all  over  this  ground — rushed 
on  to  the  fatal  charge,  and  hundi'eds — thousands 
fell.  In  the  south,  for  an  hoiu',  while  we  have  been 
sitting  here,  dark  clouds  have  been '  gathering :  noAV 
the  lono-  red  streaks  of  lio-htnino;  a-lare,  and  the  thun- 
der,  like  distant  cannonading,  rushes  on  the  ear.  It 
comes  like  "the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God,  march- 
ing upon  the  storm  in  vengeance."  We  must  fly,  as 
the  French  fled  in  that  day,  or  the  storm  will  over- 
take us.  We  hastened  down,  and  while  the  shower 
was  passing  by,  we  looked  over  the  register  of  names, 
where  small  wits  had  tried  to  write  smart  things, 
and  where  we  left  om-  autographs  for  the  inspectiou 
of  posterity. 


CHAPTER   XXIY. 

BELGIUM. 

Sunday  in  Bnissels — St.  Gudule — Pastor  Anet — Soldiers  ovei'come 
with  Heat — Antwerp — Rubens'  "Descent  from  the  Cross" — Other 
Pictures. 

Sunday  mornino-  I  was  determined  to  find  a  Prot- 
estant  place  of  worship.  Tiie  last  Sabbath  in  Paris 
had  more  than  satisfied  all  my  desires  to  see  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  Romish  worship. 

But  on  my  way  to  the  Boulevards  for  the  purpose, 
I  passed  the  cathedral  of  ,5'^^.  Gudule^  altogether  the 
most  splendid  church  in  Belgium,  and  I  paused  to  look 
at  it ;  perched  on  the  heights  of  the  city,  with  houses 
built  right  up  to  its  windows,  as  if  they  were  a  part 
of  it,  while  its  lofty  towers  stretch  up  into  the  air 
above  the  town,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  another  city 
coming  down  out  of  heaven.  Its  history  dates  back 
to  1273,  and  the  early  glass-painting  and  wood-carv- 
ing are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  pulpit  is 
surrounded  and  supported  by  a  group  in  wood,  repre- 
senting Adam  and  Eve  expelled  by  the  angel  from 
Paradise,  while  Death  is  peeking  in  with  a  sardonic 
grin  on  his  skeleton  cheek ;  a  monkey  is  munching  an. 
apple  on  a  tree,  and  other  animals  are  playing  around: 
the  whole  thing  being  so  beautifully  executed  as  to 
extort  admiration.     I  looked  at  the  paintings — some 
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of  them  are  well  clone  ;  listened  tlie  Avliile  to  the  music, 
which  was  dehghtful,  and  paid  very  little  attention 
to  the  services  of  gorgeously  robed  priests,  attended 
hj  the  usual  train  of  boys  in  red  caps  and  white 
gowns,  playing  their  part  as  if  they  were  heartily 
tired  of  it,  and  would  like  to  be  out  at  some  other 
play. 

On  the  walls  near  the  door  were  posted  notices  of  a 
great  /"ete  to  come  oif  the  next  Sunday :  being  the 
anniversary  of  a  stupendous  miracle  once  performed 
in  this  chui'ch.  It  is  said  that  some  impious  Jews 
stole  the  holy  wafers  from  the  altar,  and  subjected 
them  to  contempt ;  but  when  they  stuck  their  knives 
into  the  bread,  streams  of  blood  gushed  out,  and  the 
wretches  were  struck  senseless :  they  were  seized, 
tliek  flesh  torn  off  by  hot  pincers,  and  they  were  bui-nt 
to  death.  This  event  is  celebrated  by  an  annual  pro- 
cession and  glorification,  which  we  were  just  one  week 
too  soon  to  see. 

Quitting  this  chmx-li  we  walked  through  the  beau- 
tiful park  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  pui'suing 
the  Boulevards  of  the  Observatory,  came  at  length  to 
a  modest  chapel,  the  French  Protestant  chiuxh.  A 
notice  at  the  door  informed  us  that  it  is  founded  on 
Clu'ist  and  his  Apostles ;  and  as  we  entered,  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  in  French  met  the  eye  on  every 
side — "By  Faith  are  ye  saved,"  "Without  Holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  "  God  is  Love,"  and  such 
like  ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  at  home.  The  ser- 
vices, of  course,  were  in  the  French  language ;  but  I  was 
able  to  follow  the  prayers  and  the  praise,  and  to  enjoy 
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the  earnest  discoui'se  of  Pastor  Anet,  on  tlie  Christian's 
triumpli  over  sin,  death,  and  hell.  It  was  refreshing 
to  hear  the  name  of  Jesus  in  that  soft  language,  often 
repeated,  and  with  a  pathetic  tenderness  that  came 
from  the  heart,  and  reached  the  heart.  I  followed  the 
pastor  into  the  vestry  and  delivered  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. He  took  me  cordially  Iby  the  hand,  and  wel- 
comed me  as  a  brother.  He  would  have  me  come 
that  evening,  as  I  must  leave  town  in  the  morning, 
and  see  him,  that  we  might  have  some  free  commmiion 
on  the  state  of  religion  here  and  in  America.  That 
Sabbath  evening  in  Brussels,  Avith  Pastor  Anet  and 
his  family,  and  a  clerical  friend  and  his  wife,  whom 
we  met,  speaking  diverse  tongues,  but  having  the 
same  spirit,  was  a  green  spot  in  my  pilgiimage  tlirough 
this  desert  where  no  water  is.  These  brethren  and  a 
few  others  are  struggling  under  great  discouragements 
to  sustain  the  standard  of  the  cross,  in  a  land  almost 
wholly  under  the  power  of  Romish  superstition,  and 
the  Lord  gives  them  success.  There"  are,  however, 
but  70,000  Protestants  in  Belgium,  out  of  a  population 
of  4,500,000,  and  fifteen  churches  are  associated  in 
the  Evangelical  Union,  and  eight  compose  a  National 
Reformed  cluu-ch.  These  last  derive  support  fi-om  the 
government,  but  the  former  depend  solely  upon  the 
people,  who  are  chiefly  poor ;  and  but  for  the  aid  of 
Cliristians  in  America,  some  of  these  feeble  churches 
could  not  have  been  sustained  to  the  present  hour. 
When  the  evening  was  spent,  my  new  friends  accom- 
panied me  to  my  lodgings,  and  there  bade  me  fare- 
well, beo-o-ino;   me   to   return   in  Ausnist,   and   attend 
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the  meeting  of  tlieir  Synod,  then  to  assemble  in  Brus- 
sels. 

The  weather  liad  been  very  warm,  and  a  terrible 
incident  occiured  in  consequence  of  it.  A  regiment 
of  soldiers  was  marched  li'om  one  station  to  another 
by  order  of  one  of  the  officers,  who  paid  no  heed  to 
remonstrances  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  forty-nine 
of  the  men  perished.  The  fact  was  related  to  me  by 
a  Belgian  gentleman,  who  assiu-ed  me  that  the  officer 
would  be  punished ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing in  the  newspapers  that  both  the  colonel  and  the 
sm'geon  were  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Brussels  is  a  brilliant  city,  with  many  splendid 
edifices,  and  the  Boulevards  aftbrd  a  fine  promenade 
for  the  people,  who  enjoy  tliem  greatly.  Nothing 
strikes  the  traveller's  eye  with  more  pleasiu'e  in  these 
European  cities  than  the  great,  and,  indeed,  munifi- 
cent arrangements  for  the  pleasui-e  and  health  of  the 
masses.  We  think  that  extensive  parks  and  gardens 
belonging  to  government  are  a  burden  to  the  people, 
who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  all  this  magnificence. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  walks  and 
shades,  these  fountains  and  lakes,  are  firee  to  the 
laboring  classes,  who  enjoy  them  when  the  toils  of 
the  day  are  over,  while  thousands  of  mothers  and 
nurses  are  here,  with  little  children,  for  air  and  exer- 
cise all  the  time.  If  the  people  pay  for  them,  the 
people  have  the  good  of  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  city  in  America  to  compare  Avith  the  grounds  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  other 
European  cities,  all  tree  to  all,  and  constantly  resorted 
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to  by  the  masses,  as  if  they  were  theu-  own.  We 
have  much,  besides,  which  these  have  not,  and  I  am 
not  depreciating  my  own  country ;  but  it  is  a  reproach 
to  our  young  nation,  with  more  land  than  we  want, 
that  so  little  has  been  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
millions  who  have  no  land  they  can  call  their  own. 

On  the  way  to  the  cars  for  Antwerp,  I  called  at  the 
Post-office.  A  crowd  was  at  the  windoAV,  and  being 
fearful  that  I  should  lose  the  train  if  I  delayed,  I  said, 
*'  Gentlemen,  I  shall  lose  my  2)assage  in  the  railway ; 
will  you  please  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  get  my 
letters  before  my  turn?"  Immediately  they  stepped 
back,  and  waited  patiently,  while  the  clerk  looked  for 
my  letters,  and  then  wrote  my  name  and  address  in  a 
distant  city,  to  which  he  would  send  any  that  might 
come  after  I  was  gone.  I  thought  it  hardly  probable 
that  the  crowd  in  the  morning  at  the  old  Dutch  Church 
Post-office  in  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  would  step 
back  and  give  a  stranger  the  precedence  for  fear  he 
would  be  too  late  at  the  cars !  Not  they.  But  at 
last  I  did  get  away  from  Brussels,  though  I  am  very 
slow  in  saying  so.  At  the  railway  station  large  maps 
of  Em'ope  were  suspended,  with  the  railways  in  black 
lines,  so  that  they  could  be  seen,  and  the  names  of 
the  chief  places  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet ; 
with  tables  of  time,  distance,  and  fares  for  the  whole 
Continent.  This,  too,  was  a  convenience  worth  imi- 
tating at  home.  It  gave  the  traveller  just  the  in- 
formation he  would  wish,  and  in  the  best  possible 
form.  At  Yilvorde,  tlu'ough  which  we  soon  passed, 
Tyndale,  the  first  English  translator  of  the  Bible,  suf- 
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fered  martyrdom  in  1536.  He  was  fii-st  strangled  at 
the  stake,  and  afterward  Ibm-nt.  The  spot  where  a 
good  and  great  man  spills  his  blood  for  truth  and 
liberty  becomes  holy  ground  forever.  Tyndale's  la- 
bors deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Then  we  passed  the  house  in  which  Rubens,  the  great 
painter,  lived,  and  whose  works  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  those  of  any  other  man  since  I  came  to 
Europe.  I  did  not  stop  at  Mecklin,  Avhence  come  the 
famous  laces,  though  if  I  were  a  pilgiim  to  the  slurines 
of  saints,  I  would  have  called  to  see  the  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  built  on  the  spot  where  a  marble  statue  of 
the  Virgin  jMary  lodged,  when  floating  up  the  river 
against  a  strong  current.  ]\Iy  faith  is  very  weak  in 
these  miracles.  I  have  not  so  much  as  a  distinguish- 
ed American  gentleman  had,  Avho  was  converted  to 
Romanism  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  being  a  very  sensi- 
ble, matter-of-fact  man,  he  was  asked,  "Do  you  really 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ?"  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  replied,  "  Well,  the  most  I 
can  say  is,  '  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
Hef.'" 

And  then  I  got  on  to  Antwerp,  once  the  richest  city 
in  Em-ope,  now  one  of  the  dullest.  We  left  the  cars, 
and  walked  in  beneath  the  massive  walls  which  fortify 
the  tOAvn,  and  give  it  now  the  outward  appearance  of 
being  a  place  of  vast  importance,  as  it  is  not.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  its  commerce  required  thou- 
sands of  ships,  whose  sails  whitened  every  sea ;  now 
its  wharves  are  all  but  deserted,  and  the  streets  are 
still.    The  old  palaces  of  its  merchant  princes  are  here, 
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and  the  magnificent  clinrclies,  adorned  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  greatest  painters,  are  here.  And  Ant- 
werp is  therefore  still  a,  city  to  be  sought  by  the 
stranger,  not  only  for  what  she  was  in  the  days  of  her 
pride  and  power,  but  for  those  immortal  works  of  art 
which  her  gTeat  wealth  once  seciu'ed,  and  are  now  pre- 
served as  her  choicest  treasures.  The  most  glorious 
of  these  are  in  the  Cathedral,  and  thither  I  bent  my 
steps  before  I  had  even  found  a  place  to  lodge.  The 
churches  are  all  open  in  this  city  every  day  till  twelve, 
and  are  then  closed.  It  was  now  ten,  and  I  must 
hasten.  Service  was  in  progress  when  I  arrived.  I 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  church  500  feet  long  and  250 
feet  wide,  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by  the 
hands  of  great  masters  of  the  art ;  while  the  robed 
priests  were  at  the  altar,  on  which  were  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  biuning  candles,  and  before  it  boys  were 
swinging  their  bmuiing  censers,  the  mighty  organ  was 
pealing  through  the  long  drawn  aisles  and  fi^etted 
arches,  and  among  rows  of  massive  columns  ;  but  I 
did  not  see  the  painting  which  I  was  seeking. 

"  Where  is  the  Rubens  ?"  I  said  to  a  man  standing 
near  me.  He  pointed  to  a  side  door,  tlu-ough  which  I 
passed,  and  came  to  a  notice  posted  that  the  two  great 
pictures  of  Rubens  were  to  be  seen  in  a  room  near  the 
Cathedral :  admission  one  franc.  I  soon  found  the 
room,  a  narrow  apartment  where  they  were  taken  to 
be  framed.  The  one  is  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross, 
in  which  the  agony  of  Christ  is  depicted  while  the  ex- 
ecutioners are  raisino-  the  cross  from  the  PTOund  Avith 
the  living  Saviour  nailed  upon  it.     Were  it  not  for  the 
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sympathetic  suffering  wliich  this  pictiu'e  awakens,  it 
would  be  one  that  the  beholder  Avould  study  with  in- 
tense admiration.  It  is  so  eloquent  of  all  it  attempts : 
tlie  energy  of  the  men  at  work  developed  in  the  strain- 
ing of  their  muscles  and  the  flush  of  their  cheeks ;  the 
sorrow  of  the  women,  as  they  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
with  uncontrolled  emotion  look  upon  the  awful  scene ; 
the  horses  and  riders  give  action  and  variety  to  the 
picture :  but  the  great  central  figure  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  which  lies  obliquely  on  the  canvas  and  concen- 
trates the  attention,  is  so  powerful  in  its  revelation  of 
pain,  and  so  true  to  one's  idea  of  what  the  agony  of 
crucifixion  must  be,  that  a  sensitive  mind  recoils  from 
its  contemplation.  At  least  this  was  the  eftect  upon 
me,  and  I  Avould  not  speak  for  others.  I  turned  from 
it  to  the  picture  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  was 
instantly  absorbed  in  the  view  of  the  most  wonderful 
painting  my  eyes  had  yet  looked  on.  I  am  aware  that 
high  authority  has  criticised  this  picture  with  great 
severity.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  assailed  it  with  an 
earnestness  that  makes  his  sincerity  questionable.  But 
it  will  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  every  specta- 
tor, whatever  critics  may  pronounce  upon  the  artist's 
taste  and  skill.  It  presents  the  scene  of  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  taking  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  cross, 
while  the  Marys  are  near,  assisting  as  they  may  in  the 
pious  and  painful  labor.  I  sat  down  and  gazed  with 
feelings  I  did  not  suppose  a  painting  could  excite. 
Indeed,  so  ignorant  was  I,  I  did  not  know  what  hu- 
man art  could  execute  till  this  scene  was  spread  before 
me.     The  feeling  of  pain  Avhich  I  had  while  viewing 
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tlie  crucifixion  is  now  allayed  when  I  look  on  the  dead 
Christ,  and  feel  that  his  heart  lias  ceased  to  heat ;  the 
head  hangs  so  listlessly  on  one  shoulder,  I  see  that 
death  and  not  suffering  is  there.  The  agony  is  past. 
The  hitter  cup  has  heen  di-ained ;  the  cup  of  blood, 
and  sweat,  and  tears,  and  dying  pains — all  over;  and 
the  hody  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  broken  body,  but  not 
the  suffering  body,  of  my  Lord  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  love  him,  to  be  let  down  from  the  cross. 
Their  tenderness  is  sweetly  seen  in  the  kind  care  they 
take,  as  if  they  feared  he  still  might  feel  a  pang.  The 
whiteness  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  a  white  sheet — a 
most  difficult  task  to  execute — is  so  done,  that  it  lies 
out  as  a  corpse  on  a  bed,  palpable  and  cold.  And  then 
those  women !  Here  the  painter's  grand  conceptions 
of  female  beauty  and  affection  are  developed  with  an 
art  all  but  divine.  In  various  attitudes  they  are 
grouped,  so  as  to  give  distinct  and  characteristic  ex- 
pression to  each,  ajDpealing  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
beholder,  by  their  earnest  love  and  the  exquisite  con- 
tour of  then-  faces,  sadly  beautiful  and  sweet.  But  the 
Mary  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  receive  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour  on  her  robe,  as  the  body  is  lowered  to  the 
ground,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  Rubens'  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  I  have  seen  at  least  five  hun- 
dred of  his  women,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  to  be 
compared  with  this.  She  is  kneeling  and  looking  up- 
ward, with  tears  and  love,  to  her  dead  Saviour.  Those 
golden  locks  once  Aviped  those  sacred  feet,  which  she 
had  watered  with  her  tears :  those  lips  had  kissed 
those  mangled  feet,  and  would  kiss  them  again  when 
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she  should  receive  them  on  that  loving  breast.  Dear 
suffering  IMarj!  I  wanted  to  say  to  her,  "thy  Sa- 
viour shall  live  again  :  in  three  short  days  he  shall 
stand  before  thee,  and  call  thee  Mary,  tluilling  thy 
soul  with  ecstasy  unutterable."  Of  the  various  fig-ures 
in  this  pictiu-e  I  have  not  time  to  speak  separately,  but 
they  will  each  of  them  bear  to  be  examined  with  crit- 
ical attention,  while  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  height- 
ened by  this  analysis.  You  do  not  discover  faults, 
but  new  beauties,  the  more  the  painting  is  studied ; 
while  all  the  defects  are  the  result  of  exposui'e  to 
dampness,  by  which  it  has  suffered  in  its  coloring. 
Before  it  resumes  its  place  in  the  Cathedral,  it  will  be 
very  nearly  as  brilliant  and  perfect  as  when  it  came 
from  its  maker's  hand.  And  when  I  had  dwelt  on 
this  great  work  as  long  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  re- 
main, I  turned  again  to  the  other  scene,  where  the 
cruel  executioners  were  roughly  raising  the  cross  on 
which  the  living  Christ  was  nailed.  My  bruised  heart 
was  too  sore  to  bear  the  sight,  and  I  left  the  room 
with  the  prayer  upon  my  lips :  My  Saviour  Jesus, 
bleeding,  dying  son  of  Mary,  thou  man  of  sorrows. 
Lamb  of  God,  my  bleeding  heart  cries  out  with  thee, 
Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani. 

The  chiu-ches  of  Antwerp  are  now  its  chief  attrac- 
tion, from  the  curious  Avorks  of  art  in  which  they 
abound.  The  Dominican,  or  St.  Paul's  Church,  has 
an  extraordinary  production  in  fr-ont  of  it,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  grandem-  of  the  subject,  provokes  a  smile 
at  the  grotesque  and  almost  ridiculous  style  of  its 
execution.      Entering  the  yard,  you  see  over  the  door 
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of  the  church — indeed,  it  forms  the  portal  of  the  edi- 
fice— a  great  mound  as  if  of  earth  and  rocks,  and  on 
the  summit  of  it  stands  a  cross  with  a  statue  of  the 
Saviour  on  it ;  a  stream  of  blood  is  flowing  from  his 
side,  describing  a  curve,  and  falling  into  a  goblet 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  holding  to  receive  the  sa- 
cred stream.  Others — prophets,  saints,  and  priests — 
are  standing  around  in  various  attitudes  ;  and,  to  a 
superstitious  mind,  the  scene  may  be  somewhat  im- 
pressive. But  underneath  is  a  grotto  which  claims  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  lies  a  body,  for  a  Christ,  wrapped  in  the  vest- 
ments of  the  tomb — a  sadly  painful  siglit ;  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  rock  are  wTctched  paintings  of  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, tormented  by  devils,  and  writhing  in  peniten 
tial  flames.  So  gloomy,  and  at  the  same  time  S( 
absurd,  is  the  representation,  that  it  fails  altogether  tc 
make  any  serious  impression  on  the  traveller ;  but  1 
think  it  very  likely  the  natives  regard  it  as  the  most 
wonderful  and  pious  performance  in  Antwerp.  Over 
the  door,  and  therefore  between  the  grotto  and  the 
hiU,  is  this  inscription :  "  Ero  mors  tua,  O  mors. 
Morsus  tuus  ero.  Interne. " — "I  will  be  thy  death,  0 
death.  I  will  be  thy  destruction,  O  hell!"'  A  cele- 
brated picture  of  Teniers,  "  The  Scourging  of  Christ,' 
is  in  this  church ;  but  it  is  too  painful  to  be  contem- 
plated with  any  satisfaction.  In  the  church  of  the 
Augustins,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  that  Rubens 
ever  painted  is  over  the  altar.  It  is  "  The  Man'iage 
of  St.  Catherine,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child."  And 
in   it   the   great   artist  has  contrived   to   introduce   a 
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whole  company  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  vu-gins  with 
so  much  eftect,  that  Sh*  Joshua  says  it  Avas  not  till  he 
was  removed  from  its  influence  that  he  could  acknowl- 
edge Rubens  to  be  inferior  to  any  other  artist.  After 
spending  some  hours  in  going  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, I  went  to  the  3fuseum,  or  the  Antwep  gallery 
of  art,  where  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  Dutch 
school  are  gathered.  The  building  once  was  a  con- 
vent, and  a  pleasant  garden  surrounds  it  now,  afford- 
ing a  cool  retreat,  and  fitting  place  for  the  study  of 
the  works  of  men  long  since  dead  and  gone.  The 
chair  of  Rubens  stands  within  the  door.  Many  of 
the  pictures  here  collected  were  once  scattered  in  con- 
vents and  churches,  and  are  now  hung  up  for  the  free 
instruction  of  the  people.  IMany  of  them  are  of  great 
value,  the  best  productions  of  men  whose  names  are 
famous  over  the  world.  Titian  is  here,  and  Van 
Dyke,  and  Quentin  Matsis,  the  blacksmith,  who  fell 
in  love  with  a  painter's  daughter,  and  was  refused  by 
her  father,  who  would  not  give  his  daughter  to  any 
but  a  man  who  could  paint.  He  tlu-ew  away  his 
hammer,  took  the  pencil,  and  finally  beat  the  father 
with  his  own  weapon  ;  married  his  daughter,  and  left 
two  monuments  of  his  handiwork — -one  in  an  iron 
canopy  over  a  wall  made  while  he  was  a  blacksmith  ; 
and  the  other  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross" — a  paint- 
ing worthy  of  a  master.  But  the  grandest  of  all  the 
pictui-es  here  is  a  E,ubens — "  The  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
and  the  two  Thieves."  The  Saviour  is  already  dead, 
and  the  soldier  is  piercing  his  side ;  but  the  execu- 
tioner is  ascending  the  ladder  to  break  the  legs  of  the 
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thieves,  who  are  struggling  in  their  agonies  till  one 
has  torn  his  foot  loose  from  the  cross.  The  action  of 
the  executioners,  the  struggles  of  the  dying  men,  the 
calm  repose  of  Jesus  in  death,  and  the  Mary  at  his 
feet,  are  all  rendered  with  the  power  that.  Rubens  only 
has  in  this  department  of  the  art.  Sir  Joshua  says 
of  the  Mary :  "  This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
file I  ever  saw  of  Rubens,  or  I  think  of  any  other 
painter;  the  excellence  of  its  coloring  is  beyond  ex- 
pression." 

We  might  spend  days  in  Antwerp,  going  from  one 
to  another  collection  of  paintings  ;  but  there. are  more 
to  be  found  in  the  cities  beyond,  and  after  the  paint- 
ings are  seen  there  is  little  to  detain  the  traveller. 
The  citadel  is  famous  for  holding  out  so  long  in  the 
siege  of  1832  ;  and  the  Bourse  is  a  curious  mixtm-e 
of  architecture,  in  process  of  renovation  when  I  was 
there.  I  was  amused  with  the  picturesque  head-gear 
of  the  women,  as  they  stood  in  the  market-places  with 
their  greens  to  sell ;  and  I  strolled  tlirough  the  streets, 
the  Place  de  3feir,  and  along  the  qtiays,  and  saw 
what  Antwerp  had  been  when  her  merchants  were 
princes,  and  her  ships  held  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

HOLLAND. 

Leaving  Antwerp — A  gi-eat  Disease — The  Diligence — Roads  in  Hol- 
land—  The  Custom-house — Beggars — Breda —  Smoking  —  Dort 
— Rotterdam — Delft — The  Hague — Paul  Potter's  Bull — Leyden 
and  its  University  —  Amsterdam  —  Canals  —  Palace — Peasants  — 
Utrecht — The  Hollanders. 

A  VEEY  large  man,  and  very  dull  looking  withal, 
sat  upon  a  high  stool  at  his  desk  in  the  stage-office  at 
Antwerp.  We  went  there  to  take  our  seats  for  Rot- 
terdam, and  having  paid  for  the  passage,  as  the  car- 
riage was  not  to  move  for  half  an  hour,  we  inquired 
for  the  room  in  which  to  sit.  The  agent  made  an 
attempt  to  reply  in  English,  and  managed  to  tell 
us  they  had  no  such  place,  adding,  "It  is  a  great 
dis-ease  that  we  have  no  room  for  the  passengers." 
His  dis-ea.se  was  a  want  of  ease  or  comfort,  and  it 
was  not  a  bad  word  for  the  idea,  though  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  before.  Since  that,  I  have  met  Avith 
so  many  similar  diseases  in  this  country,  that  I  think 
it  must  be  epidemic. 

A  stage  coach  is  called  a  Diligence  in  these  parts ; 
in  England  they  would  call  it  a  machine^  and  that 
would  be  the  better  word.  It  is  made  in  different 
forms,  in  different  parts  of  Europe :  here  there  are 
but  two  apartments  ;  a  long  coach  cut  into  two  cham- 
bers, the  front  to  hold  tliree  persons,  the  other  six. 
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We  found  three  seats  still  untaken  in  the  interior,  or 
after-cahin,  and  were  glad  to  enter  at  once  on  their 
possession,  spending  the  spare  half  hour  in  the  stable 
yard.  At  the  appointed  time  the  vehicle  began  to 
move  its  slow  length  along,  and  we  were  borne  along 
with  it.  This  was  my  iirst  essay  in  diligence  travel- 
ling. I  remember  reading,  I  think  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, of  Cajsar  crossing  the  Alps,  sxirtvtna  diligentia, 
and  now  understood  it  to  mean  "  on  the  top  of  a  dili- 
gence," showing  that  this  mode  of  travelling  is  very 
ancient,  and  tliat  I  was  very  far  behind  the  age  to 
make  my  first  trip  at  this  late  day.  Alas !  how  soon 
did  I  find  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  I  was  in 
a  land  where  no  rule  forbids  a  man  to  smoke  in  pub- 
lic places,  however  offensive  it  may  be  to  his  neigh- 
bors. Our  fellow-travellers  brought  in  their  pipes, 
ancient  and  smelling  of  old  and  wretched  tobacco;  and 
quietly  filling  them  from  little  pouches  which  each  one. 
carried,  and  lighting  them  with  brimstone  matches, 
which  would  be  blown  out  and  lighted  again  and 
again,  till  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  worst,  the 
sulphur  or  tobacco,  they  puffed  away  incontinently. 
Yet  one  of  these  men  was  so  moved  by  my  passionate 
plea — as  he  sat  next  to  me,  and  the  odor  rose  just 
under  my  nose  in  clouds  of  nauseous  disgust — that  he 
actually  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  extinguished 
it,  and  sat  in  listless  silence !  I  could  not  speak  a 
word  in  Dutch,  but  my  appeal  was  in  signs  and  looks 
of  loathing  that  went  to  his  heart. 

The  make  of  the  country  is  well  known :    a  vast 
flat-land,  like  an  ocean  at  rest,  or  a  prairie — no  hill  to 
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Ibe  seen  any  wliere.  The  carriage  roads  are  paved 
with  square,  heavy  stones,  and  though  there  is  a  path 
for  private  coaches  on  the  side  of  it,  the  diligence 
must  move  only  on  the  pavement.  This  renders  the 
riding  very  wearisome^like  a  drive  all  day  through 
the  streets  of  a  city.  Jolting  and  noisy :  no  gentle 
roll  to  soothe  a  weary  traveller,  but  a  continued 
pounding  that  is  good  for  dyspeptics,  but  not  agreea- 
ble in  the  taking.  Passing  a  stone  pillar  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
we  came  to  a  large  brick  house,  with  the  arms  and 
blazonry  of  the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands.  Here  liis 
majesty,  in  the  person  of  his  officers,  met  us,  and  de- 
sired to  see  that  we  had  nothing  dutiable,  and  we 
surrendered  the  keys  of  our  luggage,  that  he  might 
be  satisfied  on  this  point.  A  motley  group  of  men 
and  boys  gathered  around  us.  I  took  my  seat  on  an 
empty  beer-barrel,  and,  taking  my  pencil,  made  a 
sketch  of  the  company,  while  they  stood  gaping  on. 
There  is  the  same  curiosity  to  see  strangers  in  one 
country  as  another ;  and  it  amuses,  never  displeases 
me,  to  be  thus  the  occasion  of  a  momentary  pleasure 
to  these  people.  The  King  was  soon  conscious  lliat 
we  had  no  contraband  articles  to  smuggle  into  his 
dominions  ;  we  resvuued  oui-  seats,  and  rumbled  on. 

And  now  we  began  to  see  Holland.  These  low 
lands  are  rich  and  well  tilled.  The  same  crops  are 
gTOwn  as  along  the  Hudson,  and  the  rich  kitchen 
gardens  constantly  meeting  the  eye,  were  filled  with 
the  same  vegetables,  gi'owing  in  the  same  beds,  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Van  Vechtens,  and 
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Wendells,  and  Knickerbockers  up  north  of  Albany,  in 
those  Dutch  regions  of  New  York.  Some  very  spa- 
cious mansions  of  rich  farmers  were  to  be  seen  along 
the  road ;  not  aspiring  to  the  distinction  of  taste,  but 
doubtless  very  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  owner. 
He  spreads  his  house  over  as  broad  a  space  as  possi- 
ble, with  a  large  pond  in  front,  which,  filled  with 
stagnant  water  and  suiTOunded  with  trees,  is  a  mini- 
ature lake  ;  and  with  shrubbery  and  flowers  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  about  his  mansion,  he  smokes  and  is 
blest.  But  as  this  house  is  some  distance  from  the 
road  side,  and  the  trees  in  front  cut  off  his  view  of 
the  passing  traveller,  he  usually  builds  a  neat  sum- 
mer-house, a  small  cottage  with  a  single  room  and 
many  windows,  close  by  the  road,  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  canal,  and  here  the  family  sit  during  leisure  hours, 
the  young  folks  chatting  and  knitting,  and  the  old 
man,  of  course,  smoking.  Some  of  these  houses  are 
very  pretty,  and  the  scene  of  quiet  enjoyment  within 
is  pleasant  to  a  family-man,  who  loves  to  see  people 
taking  comfort  at  home.  Poor  children  would  some- 
times run  along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  display 
their  agility  in  hopes  of  coppers,  which  they  rarely 
got ;  but  they  served  to  vary  the  monotony  of  a  tedious 
ride,  which  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  arrival  at 
Breda.  A  very  pretty,  rural  village  was  passed, 
where  the  taste  displayed  in  the  gardens,  mansions, 
and  little  summer-houses,  extorted  admiration,  and 
then  we  reached  the  fortifications  of  a  walled  and 
moated  tOAvn,  known  and  occupied  once  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  retaining  to  this  day  the  monuments  of 
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their  presence  and  poAver.  Yet  so  lost  did  it  seem  to 
me  in  the  midst  of  this  flat  country,  and  so  far  out  of 
the  way  of  traffic  and  travel,  that  it  seemed  ridiculous 
to  maintain  all  these  forts,  walls,  and  gates,  with  as 
much  Aagilance  and  strength  as  if  an  enemy  were 
coming  in  every  diligence. 

A  sleepy  looking  tOAAai  it  is  after  you  get  in.  The 
coach  womid  along  its  crooked  streets,  and  finally  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  tavern  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown  Hotel,  where  we  were  set  down,  and  a  lad- 
der set  up  by  the  side  of  the  diligence  for  the  descent 
of  our  luggage.  A  dark,  garlic-scented  eating-room 
received  us — it  was  a  gTcat  disease  that  they  had  no 
place  for  guests  to  sit  down  in — and  after  some  delay 
we  were  shown  to  oiu-  chambers.  Guides  were  ready 
to  show  us  the  Protestant  church,  with  a  doubtful 
statue  by  IMichael  Angelo  ;  but  wc  had  strength  to  re- 
sist the  temptation,  and  went  to  bed.  So  tired  with 
the  ride  over  the  jolting  stones  were  we,  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  rise  at  five  the  next  morning,  take  a 
poor  cup  of  coffee  and  an  egg,  and  once  more  mount 
that  stage.  But  so  it  was  an-anged  by  the  post,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  journey  was  as  the  day 
before,  and  a  little  worse,  as  we  were  less  in  spirits, 
and  our  travelling  company  was  not  improved  by  the 
accession  of  a  fat  and  fussy  woman,  Avho  brought  more 
boxes  and  bags  into  the  machine  than  two  men  would 
think  of.  Oiu-  men-folks,  of  course,  would  smoke. 
]\Iy  considerate  neighbor  who  had  kindly  knocked  off 
the  night  before,  because  I  disliked  the  smell  of  hir, 
pipe,  could  not  resist  any  longer,  and  filling  his  bow]. 
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piped  awaj,  till  happily  lie  fell  asleep :  his  head  fell 
back,  his  pipe  still  hung  from  his  lips,  and  died  out 
like  an  extinct  volcano.  It  was  earlj  in  tlie  morning, 
cool,  and  drizzling,  and  a  sorrier  set  of  pleasure  trav- 
ellers I  have  not  lately  seen  than  we  were,  as  we  rode 
on,  with  nothing  to  vary  the  scene,  Ibut  occasionally 
passing  some  stout  Dutch  girls  wheeling  their  barrows 
to  market,  loaded  with  berries  and  cherries.  With  no 
bonnets,  but  with  caps  and  big  ear-rings,  and  some 
flying  kerchief  about  their  necks,  they  were  not  bad 
to  look  at,  as  they  trudged  along  and  exchanged  a 
word  or  two  with  the  driver,  who  seemed  to  know 
them  all.  This  diligence  riding  brought  us  at  last  to 
one  of  the  fom'  streams  by  which  the  Rhine  disem- 
bogaies  itself  into  the  sea.  The  Waal  is  the  largest, 
but  it  was  the  Lek  that  we  reached,  and  found  the 
steamer  Cornelius  De  Witt  awaitino;  our  arrival. 
This  boat  was  short,  broad,  clumsy,  and  dirty.  The 
pilot  sat,  not  stood  at  his  wheel,  which,  for  his  easy 
steering  while  he  sat  on  his  chair,  was  arranged  hori- 
zontally instead  of  perpendicularly,  as  with  us  ;  and 
there  the  lazy  and  steady  old  fellow  could  take  his 
comfort  and  enjoy  his  pipe,  while  he  guided  the  desti- 
nies of  his  ugly  craft.  Why  not  ?  The  boat  smokes, 
and  the  passengers  smoke ;  the  boat  has  a  pipe  and 
the  pilot  has  a  pipe — they  all  have  pipes,  and  they 
all  smoke  ;  who  has  a  better  right  ? 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  sea  broke  in  upon 
this  region,  and  swallowed  up  100,000  human  beings. 
When  the  tempest  subsided,  and  the  waves  retired, 
;mi  island  was  left,  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of 
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Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  famous  for  its  Sjaiod  of  1618-19, 
which  lasted  six  months,  and  adopted  a  glorious 
Confession  which  will  be  remembered  till  the  end  of 
time.  Our  steamboat  touched  at  the  wharf,  and  gave 
us  half  an  horn-  to  walk  into  the  town.  A  crowd 
embraced  us  instantly.  We  tried  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion over  a  public  building  on  the  dock:  "Gustos  esto 
mihi  Deus  Jehovah."  But  the  crowd  thickened — 
every  man  and  boy  of  them  demanding  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  us  through  the  city  for  a  bit  of  silver. 
We  took  the  oldest  man,  and  bade  him  lead  us  to  the 
Kloveniers  Doelen,  an  old  tavern,  once  the  hall  in 
which  the  Synod  sat.  This  was  the  first  real  Dutch 
city  we  had  been  in ;  canals  for  streets,  and  every 
man's  ship  or  boat  at  his  own  door.  We  walked 
along  the  narrow  and  crooked  ways,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes reached  the  hall.  It  is  now  an  auction  room, 
where  weekly  sales  are  made.  The  old  building  is  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  will  soon  be  a  ruin :  probably 
it  will  not  be  replaced  by  another,  for  Dort  is  not 
growing  noAV. 

All  around  Dort,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  windmills,  which  do  the  work  of  steam  and  Avater- 
falls.  The  low,  flat  country  seems  to  be  just  under 
water,  or  rather  just  above  it,  and  in  danger  of  sub- 
mersion constantly.  The  rise  of  the  river  Rhine  a 
very  few  inches  woidd  be  a  ten-ible  calamity ;  and  the 
people  wlio  live  on  the  sides  of  A^esuvius  are  not  more 
in  danger  of  fire  than  these  Hollanders  of  water.  The 
banks  of  the  river  we  are  now  upon  are  as  noble  in 
their  scenery  as  the  Passaic,  where  it  approaches  the 
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city  of  Newark,  in  New  Jersey ;  and,  indeed,  that 
whole  district  of  covintry  between  New  York  and  its 
neighbor — if  you  would  take  away  Bergen  and  Snake 
Hills,  widen  the  ditches  .a  little,  and  cover  them  with 
canal-boats — would  make  a  miniature  Holland. 

We  went  ashore  at  Rotterdam^  escorted  by  a  po- 
lice-officer in  military  dress,  who  demanded  our  pass- 
ports ;  and  as  we  did  not  propose  to  tarry  longer  in 
this  city  than  just  to  see  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  and 
the  gin-shop  which  was  once  the  house  in  which  that 
elegant  scholar  and  reformer  lived,  we  invited  him  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  us,  that  we  might  keep 
him  and  our  passports  near  to  us  Avhile  we  staid. 
He  rode  on  the  box  to  the  police-office,  and  there  we 
were  regularly  certified  as  suitable  persons  to  travel 
in  Holland.  A  few  hours  suffice  to  see  all  that  is  of 
any  account  in  this  place.  The  houses  stand  along 
on  the  edge  of  the  water  in  a  way  quite  curious  to  a 
foreigner ;  and  the  great  ships  are  moored  at  the  doors 
of  private  residences,  trom  which  a  man  may  step  into 
the  vessel  that  will  transport  him  around  the  globe. 
The  tide  ebbs  and  Hows  in  the  canals,  that  are  nearly 
as  many  as  the  streets,  and  thus  the  waters  are  pre- 
served in  purity.  But  taking  the  whole  combination 
of  shipmasts  and  trees,  bridges  and  boats,  houses  and 
horses,  the  view  is  decidedly  interesting.  The  men 
and  women  from  the  country,  and  all  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  go  clamping  along  with  wooden  shoes  on 
their  feet,  and  cart-loads  of  these  shoes  are  carried  by 
for  sale.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  can  wear 
them   at  all;  and  if  they   can,  one  pair  would  last 
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them  for  successive  generations.  Erasmus  has  two 
statues  here — one  of  bronze  in  the  market-place,  and 
a  Httlc  one  on  the  shop  where  he  dwelt,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Haec  est  parva  domus,  magnus  qua  natus 
Erasmus;"  which  meaneth,  "This  is  the  small  house 
in  which  the  great  Erasmus  was  born."  Short  as 
was  mj  stay  in  Rotterdam,  it  was  long  enough,  and 
I  was  glad  to  be  on  the  railway  out  of  it. 

The  dull  old  town  of  Delft  was  the  next  place  at 
which  we  stopped,  and  there  only  to  look  at  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  the  old  church,  in  which  is  a  monument 
to  the  famous  Admiral  Yon  Tromp,  who  sailed  through 
the  British  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to 
show  that  he  had  swept  it  of  the  English,  whom  he  had 
defeated  under  Blake ;  though  they  afterward  swept 
him  and  his  ships  out  of  the  world  together.  The  new 
chiurch  has  a  splendid  statue  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  mm-dered  here :  at  his  feet  is  the  fiaau'e  of  a 
little  dog  Avho  once  saved  his  master's  life,  and  when 
his  master  was  afterward  killed,  pined  away  and  died. 
But  a  gTeater  than  the  Prince  is  buried  here — tlie 
learned  Grotius,  to  whom  a  modest  stone  is  raised. 

The  departm-e  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  Delft  to 
New  England  will  make  this  antiquated  town  of  real 
interest  to  every  descendant  of  that  race  of  men  and 
women  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;"'  wlio 
w^ere  driven  out  of  one  continent  that  they  miglit  be 
the  germ  of  a  mighty  people  in  another ;  and  there 
plant  a  jprinciple  that,  like  the  mustard-seed  of  the 
parable,  has  produced  a  tree  under  which  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  finding  shelter. 
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The  most  attractive  city  in  Holland  is  the  Hague  ; 
and  we  spent  some  time  in  it,  wandering  among  the 
palaces,  and  the  great  forest  which  lies  near — inter- 
sected with  walks  and  canals,  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges,  and  resorted  to  in  the  evening  by  the  people 
who  find  the  numerous  caf^s  and  music  saloons  which 
are  opened  in  it.  I  went  to  the  old  Hall  in  the  Blun- 
enhof — the  most  ancient  in  the  Hague — in  which  the 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  Barneveldt,  was  behead- 
ed in  1618,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  old;  and  the 
prison  from  which  John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt  were 
dragged  by  the  populace  and  torn  to  pieces.  The 
Museum  is  richly  worth  studying:  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  curiosities  in  all 
Em-ope  is  gathered  here;  and  among  the  pictures, 
strange  to  say,  that  of  a  bull  by  Paul  Potter  is  not 
only  the  best  in  the  gallery,  but  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  That  is  incredible  ;  but  so  it  is :  the  ani- 
mal is  there  the  most  life-like,  the  most  like  a  bull, 
of  any  thing  ever  put  on  canvas.  Napoleon — a  gi-eat 
thief  I — carried  oft'  this  buU,  and  confined  him  in  the 
Louvre,  in  Paris ;  where  he  was  reckoned  the  fom-th 
in  value  of  that  collection,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Dutch  government  sought  to  keep  it  by 
ofiering  Napoleon  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would  leave  it.  The  scientific  observer  will  look 
longer  than  I  did  at  a  picture  of  some  surgeons 
dissecting  a  dead  man — the  subject  may  be  a  very 
good  one  for  dissection,  but  a  very  poor  one  it  is  for 
painting,  though  it  did  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  railroad  to  Levden,  which  took  tis  on  in  the 
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morning,  runs  "by  the  side  of  the  canals,  on  which  a 
lonesome  boat  was  now  and  then  drawn  along  by  a 
melancholy  horse ;  and  I  seriously  thought  of  leaving 
the  rail,  and  taking  to  the  "raging  canal,"  as  the 
mode  of  travelling  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try I  was  in.  Leyden  is  celebrated  for  its  University, 
which  I  visited ;  it  has  five  hundi-ed  students,  and 
thirty  professors.  The  Hall  is  adorned  with  more 
than  one  hundi'ed  portraits  of  men  who  have  occupied 
chairs  in  the  Institution,  amons;  whom  are  Scalig-er 
the  critic,  Boorhaavc,  Arminius,  and  Gomarus.  Gro- 
tius  was  here,  but  I  asked  in  vain  for  his  portrait. 
The  lecture-rooms  were  very  plain — rough  seats,  with 
a  rest  for  taking  notes ;  and  the  cutting  and  carving 
which  the  benches  had  suifered,  showed  that  whittling 
is  not  a  Yankee  practice  exclusively.  We  looked 
about  among  the  gardens  and  museums,  with  rich 
and  extensive  cabinets  in  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence, traversed  the  streets  of  this  ancient  and  quiet 
town,  where  nothing  was  going  forward  but  time ;  a 
troop  of  boys  coming  out  of  school  followed  us  as  the 
New  York  boys  would  a  company  of  Chinese ;  and 
when  I  turned  upon  them,  and  ordered  them  to  form 
a  line  and  march  in  order,  they  took  to  their  heels. 
Many  of  the  houses  were  standing  with  their  gable 
ends  to  the  street,  and  so  still  was  the  town  that  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  Sunday  with  them,  only  that 
Sunday  is  the  liveliest  day  in  the  week  all  over  Eu- 
rope. The  old  Stadt  House  is  very  ciu-ious ;  the 
room  in  Avhicli  the  Bm-gomastcrs  sit  and  study  out 
the  legislation   of  the  to^vn   is   hung  with   some  re- 
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markaUe  paintings ;  one  of  tliem  represents  Peter 
Van  Derwerf  refusing  to  surrender  the  city  when  be- 
sieged, though  starving  women  and  chikh'en  at  his 
feet  are  Ibeseeching  him  to  yield.  The  Last  Judgment 
is  the  scene  of  a  humorous  picture — a  disgrace  to  the 
city  that  so  profane  a  painting  is  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  walls ;  among  other  extravagant  conceptions,  the 
devil,  with  a  pitchfork,  is  tossing  three  women  dress- 
ed d  la  mode  Eve  in  her  antelapsarian  state,  into  the 
flames  that  are  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  monster. 
The  walks  about  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
are  pleasant,  but  every  thing  appeared  to  be  dull, 
damp,  and  dead. 

Amsterdam,  the  largest  city  in  Holland,  and  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world,  received  us  next, 
and  we  unfortunately  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Pays  £as, 
which  I  mention  only  to  warn  others  against  it.  The 
city  itself  we  studied  from  the  top  of  the  palace,  and 
wandered  "s^ddely  among  its  canals  and  its  public  build- 
ings, finding  little  of  interest  after  seeing  the  other 
towns  of  Holland.  The  great  ship  canal,  fifty  miles 
long,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  is  a  mighty  work, 
which  was  finished  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000. 
We  spent  half  a  day  in  the  palace.  While  waiting 
for  a  porter  to  show  us  through,  a  party  of  Hollanders 
from  the  country  came  in  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
King's  house.  Their  dress  and  manners  amused  us 
greatly,  but  we  had  decency  enough  to  reserve  our 
remarks  till  Ave  were  alone.  The  women  had  straw 
bonnets  with  wide  rims,  projecting  upward  in  fi'ont 
like  a  scoop-shovel,  lined  with  black,  and  behind  they 
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came  to  a  point,  giving  them  a  very  comical  look. 
The  men  wore  black  woolen  coats,  with  very  short 
waists  and  shorter  tails,  as  if  made  for  boys  of  twelve. 
They  had  come  to  Amsterdam,  as  we  did,  to  see 
sights — and  we  met  at  the  King's  door.  The  porter 
led  ns  np  the  great  stairway  of  white  marble — the 
pillars  and  walls  of  the  same — and  through  the  vari- 
ous chambers  of  state,  which  were  less  magnificent 
than  those  we  had  seen  in  France  and  England,  but 
still  rich  and  massive :  less  tinsel  and  more  gold — less 
plaster  and  more  marble.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice 
the  awe  with  which  our  rustic  company  looked  on  the 
great  pictures,  and  statues,  and  hangings,  and  the 
castellan  entered  into  the  thing  pleasantly,  saying  to 
them,  "Here  is  one  small  room,"  as  he  threw  open 
the  door,  and  ushered  us  into  a  vast  ball-room,  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter.  We  came  to  the  throne  room, 
and  approached  the  platform  on  which  is  the  throne, 
a  gorgeous,  scarlet-covered  chair,  with  the  King's  in- 
itial embroidered  on  it.  I  gave  the  guide  a  wink,  to 
which  he  responded  w^ith  a  nod,  and  I  mounted  the 
throne  of  Holland,  flourishing  my  cane  for  a  sceptre. 

This  vast  building,  like  all  the  other  buildings  of 
Amsterdam,  stands  on  piles,  so  that  Erasmus  said  of 
the  people  they  live  like  crows  on  the  tops  of  trees.  One 
is  filled  with  surprise  that  a  city  so  situated  should 
have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity. 

Holland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in 
Europe.  Xo  other  has  triumphed  over  such  diffi- 
culties in  achieving  wealth,  influence,  and  happiness. 
Below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  liable  to  be  the  victim 
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of  a  deluge  at  any  moment,  the  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people  have  shut  out  the  ocean  with 
barriers,  and  sometimes  have  let  it  in  to  drown  an 
enemy  who  could  not  be  driven  from  the  land.  The 
annual  repair  of  these  dykes  costs  two  or  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  but  their  neglect  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  country  in  a  single  year.  Compelled  to  strug- 
gle thus  for  existence,  the  Hollanders  have  yet  main- 
tained a  reputation  for  thrift,  intelligence,  and  virtue, 
that  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  people  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  more  I  studied  their  character  in  their 
institutions  of  learning,  and  saw  what  a  position  Hol- 
land had  made  for  herself  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  spite  of  her  natural  disadvantages,  and  more 
than  all.  what  a  race  of  men  she  had  sent  out  to  the 
new  world,  to  amalgamate  there  with  the  more  pro- 
gressive, but  not  so  sure-footed  races  settling  Amer- 
ica, it  was  impossible  to  have  other  feelings  than 
those  of  respect  for  the  country,  however  one  is  of- 
fended with  much  that  meets  his  senses  in  travelling 
throiigh  it.  Oui*  Guide-book  says  :  "  Having  entered 
Holland,  the  traveller  must  be  prepared  for  extortion : 
during  his  stay  in  Holland  he  must  expect  but  little 
civility."  But  it  wa«  the  testimony  of  our  party  that 
matters  began  to  mend  as  soon  as  we  left  Amsterdam. 
The  ride  by  rail  to  Utrecht  was  the  pleasantest  we 
had  made  in  Holland.  Neat  farm-houses,  surrounded 
by  gardens  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  enlivened 
the  scene ;  and  often  the  substantial  villa  of  some 
opulent  Amsterdam  banker  displayed  tlie  Dutch  taste 
in  horticulture.     We  were  in  an  open  car,  and  really 
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enjoyed  the  ride  tlirough  the  rich  green  fields,  among 
the  canals,  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon.  The  infinite 
platitude  of  Holland  began  to  disappear,  and  the 
country  presented  a  more  undulating  surface  as  we 
approached  Utrecht. 

Take  two  Latin  words,  Ultra  trajectuni,  and  make 
them  into  one  Dutch  word,  U-trecJit^  and  you  see  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  ancient  city,  which  was 
once  called  by  the  Romans  the  "Ford  of  the  Rhine." 
We  found  a  right  pleasant  house,  outside  the  walls 
and  near  the  railway  station,  where  we  were  estab- 
lished in  fine  rooms,  in  the  midst  of  cool  shades  and 
green  fields  and  trees.  In  front  of  the  house,  a 
dwarf,  but  little  larger  than  Tom  Thumb,  was  driving 
a  retail  trade  in  cigars  ;  a  half-witted  fellow  with  two 
withered  arms  was  constantly  besieging  oiu-  steps  for 
alms  ;  and  we  could  scarcely  move  in  any  direction 
without  being  followed  by  the  natives,  who  were 
either  unused  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  or  saw  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  present  company.  A  harlequin, 
fantastically  dressed,  was  playing  on  a  broken  fiddle, 
with  two  children  dancing  to  his  wretched  scraping,  a 
crowd  grinning  theii'  gTeat  satisfaction  at  the  perform- 
ance. We  tore  ourselves  from  pressing  invitations 
to  stay  and  enjoy  these  amusements,  for  an  excursion 
into  and  through  the  town.  As  this  is  walled  and 
moated,  we  crossed  a  bridge  and  paid  two-pence  toll 
to  enter  the  gates.  It  might  have  been  a  New  En- 
gland Sabbath,  so  still  were  the  streets,  tlu-ough  many 
of  which  we  walked  without  meeting  a  soul.  The 
ha'rrack,    with    quarters    for   two   thousand    soldiers 
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stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1713,  giving  peace 
to  Europe,  and  stranger  things  have  happened  than 
the  signing  another  treaty  in  Holland  in  the  coiu'se  of 
another  five  years,  to  give  peace  again  to  exhausted 
Europe. 

The  tower  of  the  Cathedral  stands  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  church  itself  on  the  other ;  the 
nave  of  the  church  having  heen  swept  away  by  a  storm 
some  two  hundred  years  ago.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower,  388  feet  high,  a  wide  prospect  is  had,  taking 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  Holland ;  and  the  sexton  and 
his  family  must  have  a  fine  chance  of  studying  their 
country,  for  they  live  half  way  up  the  steeple.  The 
children  born  there  may  boast  of  a  loftier  birth  than 
the  sons  of  princes ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  in  the 
case  of  much  of  high  life  in  this  world,  that  there  is 
not  half  so  much  comfort  in  it  as  among  the  lowly. 
The  Cathedral  itself  is  only  interesting  for  the  tombs 
of  its  early  bishops  and  a  few  Gothic  pillars  of  re- 
markable proportions.  As  long  ago  as  in  the  seventh 
centmy,  an  Englishman  who  was  honored  with  the 
name  of  St.  Willebrod  came  here  to  convert  the  hea- 
then, and,  having  baptized  many  thousands  of  them, 
the  Pope  made  him  Bishop,  and  Charles  Martel  gave 
him  the  castle  of  Utrecht  for  his  abode.  Pope  Adrian 
VI.  was  born  here,  and  the  Governor's  house  stiU 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pope's.  The  walks  around 
the  city  are  very  beau.tiful ;  the  ramparts  having  been 
converted  into  Boulevards^  and  planted  with  trees. 
On  one  side  the  canals  make  it  lively,  as  boats  are 
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constantly  coming  in,  oftentimes  towed  along  by  wo- 
men^ a  singular  practice,  which  is  not  easily  explained 
— it  is  the  Avay  they  do  things  here — and  they  seemed 
to  think  it  proper  enough,  though  for  Americans  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  degTadation  of  woman  on 
the  Continent,  it  is  painfiil  to  see  her  converted  into 
an  ox  or  an  ass,  as  is  often  the  case  all  over  Europe. 
In  some  of  these  hoats  we  saw.  families  who  have  no 
other  home :  they  di'ive  a  profitable  trade  in  pickles, 
from  place  to  place  on  the  canals,  and  seemed  to  have 
many  of  the  comforts  of  home  about  them :  taking 
the  shore  when  they  wished  for  a  change,  but  living 
chiefly  in  their  floating  house,  with  the  babies  and 
kittens.  Then  we  walked  through  the  Mall,  an 
avenue  of  shade-trees,  eight  rows  deep,  so  beautiful 
and  rare,  that  when  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
ravaging  the  country,  they  were  specially  ordered  to 
let  this  grove  stand.  On  the  borders  of  the  canals, 
and  surrounded  by  grateful  shades,  were  lovely  resi- 
dences, so  peaceful  that  the  inscriptions  were  fitting 
which  we  read  on  the  door  posts  or  the  walls,  "Lust 
en  Rust,"  "Pleasm-e  and  Ease:"  "Wei  te  vreden," 
"  Well  contented ;"  the  practice  of  thus  hanging  out 
Ihe  sign  of  contentment,  being  somewhat  ostentatious, 
but  well  meant.  When  we  returned  to  our  lodgings 
after  this  stroll  about  the  town,  we  found  the  little 
tables  around  the  house,  filled  with  parties  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  eating  ice  creams  and  drmking,  while 
a  band  of  musicians  were  playing  with  remarkable 
skill.  Om-  concerts  often  fm-nish  music  far  less 
worthy  of  hearing  tlian  we   had  that  night  on  the 
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piazza  of  oiir  Dutch  GastofF,  and  yet  we  had  to  pay 
only  what  we  pleased  for  the  entertainment,  the  hat 
being  passed  around  for  the  stivers  and  guilders.  A 
very  good  time  they  had  there  that  evening;  the 
Dutch  are  not  given  to  merriment ;  they  take  fim 
moderately  and  danc£  slowly — but  there  was  a  quiet 
humor  pervading  all  the  groups  as  they  ate  and 
drank,  and  Avhen  the  clock  struck  nine  they  left  the 
house  as  still  as  a  church,  and  went  into  the  city. 
Its  gates  are  closed  at  that  hour,  and  all  our  fears  of 
a  noisy  night  and  no  sleep  were  at  an  end,  and  we 
were  left  in  silence  quite  as  profound  as  we  should 
have  had  a  hundred  miles  away  in  the  country. 

And  this  was  the  last  night  we  spent  in  Holland. 
The  next  day  we  set  off  at  noon  and,  without  stopping 
at  Zeist,  a  ]\Ioravian  colony,  near  which  is  a  mound 
which  employed  30,000  French  troops  thirty-two 
days  in  making,  when  Napoleon  came  to  be  Emperor 
of  France,  we  pm-sued  our  jom-ney.  The  uaiiversal 
practice  of  smoking  in  the  cars  was  annoying  as 
usual,  the  smokers  carrying  with  them  a  little  punk 
in  a  tin  case,  which  they  would  set  iire  to  and  crowd 
into  their  pipes  with  the  tobacco.  A  charming  rm-al 
place  on  the  road  was  called  a  "Dutch  Paradise," 
and  so  calm  and  beautiful  it  was,  we  did  not  question 
the  taste  of  the  people  who  had  chosen  to  give  it  the 
name.  And  so  we  were  hm-ried  on,  not  tempted  to 
stop  at  Zeist  to  see  the  jMoravians,  nor  even  to  enter 
Paradise  by  the  wayside,  but  pushed  along  to  Arn- 
heim,  where  we  took  the  steamer  and  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  Rhine. 


CHAPTEE   XXVI. 

ON     THE     RHINE. 

First  Class  Passengers — Dusseldorf  and  its  Paintings — Cologne — Its 
Smells — Cathedral — St.  Peter's — Eleven  thousand  Virgins — Rel- 
ics— The  Cathedral — A  Lady  on  the  Ehine — An  Anthem. 

At  Arnheim  we  were  told  that  the  steamer  would 
Ibe  off  for  Cologne  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  Ave  must 
rush  to  the  river.  Nothing  in  the  town,  though  its 
environs  were  pleasant,  invited  us  to  linger,  and  we 
made  our  way  rapidly  to  the  boat.  It  proved  to  be  a 
very  decent  steamer ;  and  as  we  had  often  heard  that 
only  princes  and  fools  travel  by  the  first  class  in  Ger- 
many, we  took  om-  passage  in  the  second,  as  did  all 
the  rest  of  the  passengers.  In  the  stern  of  the  boat 
was  a  small  cabin,  called  the  pavilion,  dedicated  to 
the  first  class,  should  any  of  that  quality  appear  ;  and 
as  none  did,  the  captain  proposed  to  us  to  pay  him 
something  extra,  and  take  exclusive  possession.  This 
we  agreed  to,  and  he  delivered  us  the  key.  But  if  we 
were  treated  as  princes,  we  did  not  find  it  out,  and 
were  certainly  fools  for  paying  any  thing  for  the  hon- 
or. The  table  was  the  same  for  all  on  board,  and 
the  beds  were  the  same ;  that  is,  there  were  none  at 
all.  Our  passage  to  Cologne  was  not  to  be  made  in 
less  than  eighteen  lioui's  ;  and  Ave  soon  found  that  our 
beds  for  the  night,  were  to  be  the  softest  place  we 
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could  find  on  the  floor  or  the  locker,  with  our  bags  for 
pillows.  It  was  now  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  when 
the  fifteen  minutes  had  been  extended  into  two  hours, 
we  were  off. 

We  were  assured  that  we  should  be  landed  at 
Cologne  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  and 
were,  therefore,  not  complaining  that  there  was  no- 
thing along  shore  worth  seeing,  as  we  could  not  see 
it,  had  there  been  ever  so  much  of  attraction  there. 
After  dinner  we  came  to  Eminerick,  on  the  fi'ontiers 
of  Prussia,  and  were  boarded  at  once  by  the  officers 
of  the  Customs — our  trunks  and  bags  ordered  on 
deck,  and  overhauled,  and  our  passports  examined. 
No  rudeness  attended  this  search,  and  the  officers 
seemed  to  regret  the  necessity  they  were  under,  of 
subjecting  us  even  to  momentary  inconvenience.  One 
of  the  passengers,  a  Hollander,  had  come  on  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  tour  of  the  Rhine,  and  had  neg- 
lected to  procure  a  passport,  thinking  he  could  get 
along  well  enough  without  it.  His  case  consumed 
half  an  hour,  and  his  distress  in  view  of  the  sudden 
interruption  of  his  journey,  excited  the  sympathies  of 
the  company  ;  some  of  whom  interfered  to  help  him 
through  with  his  troubles.  He  had  two  or  three  ac- 
quaintances on  board,  who  gave  testimony  to  his  good 
character,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  travelling  for 
pleasiue,  and  had  come  off  without  a  passpoii,  more 
from  ignorance  than  from  design ;  and  he  and  we  were 
finally  allowed  to  proceed. 

It  was  slow  work  getting  up  stream  against  a 
strong  current.     We  were  not  long  in  learning  that, 
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as  usual,  we  had  been  deceived  hj  the  statement  that 
we  were  to  reach  Cologne  in  the  early  morning.  If 
the  half  of  the  next  day  brought  us  there,  we  should 
do  Avell.  So  Ave  stretched  ourselves  on  the  locker  and 
waited  for  the  night  to  wear  away,  as  the  longest 
night  Avill,  whether  sleep  shortens  it  or  not.  And  the 
morning  came  and  found  us  at  DusseldoRF.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  us  to  have  left  the  steamer 
here,  and  gone  by  rail  to  Cologne,  but  we  had  paid 
through,  and  having  an  hour  or  two  here,  we  determ- 
ined to  stay  by  the  boat.  This  town  of  about  30,000 
people,  has  given  its  name  to  a  school  of  painting,  now 
very  popular  in  America,  more  so  there  than  in  En- 
gland or  on  the  continent.  Munich  has  the  gallery 
of  pictures  which  Avas  once  collected  here,  and  formed 
the  chief  attraction  of  this  part  of  Germany,  but  the 
removal  of  the  pictures  was  followed  by  the  formation 
of  a  school  of  art,  which  once  a  year  makes  a  great 
exhibition,  and  is  kept  open  dui-ing  the  summer 
months.  There  is  a  family  likeness  in  all  the  pictures 
of  this  school,  that  great  genius  does  not  know.  Ex- 
quisite as  many  of  its  paintings  are,  it  is  deficient  in 
strength  and  invention.  The  bronze  statue  in  the 
market-place  is  the  Elector  John  William,  who  built 
the  palace  on  the  Rhine,  of  Avhich  only  one  Aving  re- 
mains. It  has  been  a  fa\'orite  residence  of  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  ;  and  in  the  A'icinity  of 
Dusseldorf,  in  former  times,  the  great  men  of  Ger- 
many, such  as  Goethe,  Herder,  and  others,  Avere  fond 
of  making  their  haunts. 

The  river  winds  its  way  through  a  low  and  uninter- 
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esting  cotintr  J ;  the  banks  sometimes  so  high  that  we 
could  see  only  the  spires  of  churches  on  the  other  side 
of  them.  And  it  was  more  than  a  relief^ — it,  was  posi- 
tively a  joy  to  us  when  the  towers  of  Cologne  at  last 
were  in  sight,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  we  were  at 
the  wharf. 

This  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  diminishing  in 
numbers  by  emigTation  to  America,  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  cathedral,  its  abominable  smells,  and  its  man- 
ufactui'e  of  that  liquid  for  the  toilet  known  the  world 
over  by  the  name  of  the  town.  As  the  city  is  planted 
on  a  hill-side  having  a  steep  descent  to  the  river,  it  is 
strange  indeed  that  its  reputation  for  filthiness  should 
be  so  well  deserved.  Coleridge  says  that  he  counted 
seventy-two  distinct  smells  in  his  walks  about  town. 
Yet  nasty  as  the  place  is,  trom  defective  sewerage,  it 
has  some  twenty  churches  and  the  grandest  cathedral 
out  of  Italy,  sufficient  to  detain  the  traveller  a  day  on 
his  journey.  The  chui'ch  of  St.  Peter  was  thronged 
by  an  eager  crowd  filling  all  the  courts  and  avenues, 
and  the  mighty  mass  of  people  were  singing  in  concert 
when  I  sought  admission.  They  were  kind  enough  to 
open  a  passage  for  us,  and  we  slowly  picked  our  way 
onward  to  the  region  of  the  altar,  to  get  sight  of  the 
famous  Eubens'  picture  of  St.  Peter,  suffering  cruci- 
fixion with  his  head  downward.  Painfiil  as  the  pic- 
ture must  be,  its  power  is  such  that  the  beholder  feels 
a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  work  of  art,  that  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  a  reader  who  has  not  studied  a 
martyr-scene.  On  the  back  of  this  picture  is  a  co]?y, 
which  is  exposed  to  view  except   on  fete  days   and 
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Sundays,  Ibiit  tlie  sacristan  for  a  fee  "will  turn  it  in  a 
moment,  and  show  the  original. 

Churches  dedicated  to  particular  Saints,  and  to  All 
Saints,  we  had  often  seen,  but  here  in  Cologne,  just 
inside  of  the  wall  of  the  town,  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Ursula,  and  of  eleven  thousand  Yirgins  !  The 
great  attraction  of  the  church,  which  is  a  remarkably 
plain  building,  is  in  the  bones  of  these  young  ladies 
exposed  to  view  within  the  walls  of  the  holy  edifice. 
In  glass  cases,  in  the  walls,  in  the  choir,  even  in  the 
pavement,  and  wherever  the  eye  tmuis  as  you  walk 
about  the  church,  you  see  the  bones  in  piles :  here  is 
a  heap  of  legs  and  arms,  there  a  row  of  ghastly  skulls  ; 
here  a  heap  of  ribs,  and  there  a  promiscuous  jumble 
of  lady  limbs,  presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  derision  of  all  unbelievers.  A  series 
of  very  poor  paintings  on  the  wall,  at  the  right  of  the 
door  as  you  enter,  tells  the  dreadful  tale  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  these  damsels,  whose  premature  death  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  erection  of  this  chm'cli  and 
the  gathering  of  their  veritable  bones.  The  Lady 
Ursula  was  a  British  princess,  and,  sailing  from  En- 
gland to  Armorica  with  a  troop  of  young  women,  was 
driven  into  the  Rhine  by  a  tempest.  The  Huns,  the 
barbarians,  made  love  to  the  girls,  and  as  their  ad- 
vances were  repelled  with  indignation,  the  savages 
murdered  the  virgins,  who  have  been  immortalized  in 
this  clim-ch.  The  princess  sleeps  in  a  sarcophagus 
behind  the  altar.  The  heads  of  a  few  of  the  yomig 
ladies  are  done  in  silver,  and  shown  in  the  Golden 
Chamber,  where  one  of  the  water-pots  stands  which 
Vol.  I.— N 
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held  the  water  made  into  wine  at  Cana,  but  there  is 
no  wine  in  it  now.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  links  of 
the  chain  with  which  Peter  was  hound  in  prison. 
Some  persons  pretend  that  this  story  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins  has  grown  from  a  mistake  of  some 
stupid  writer,  who  has  confounded  the  Latin  name  of 
one  of  Lady  Ursula's  attendants,  Undechnilla,  with 
the  Latin  for  eleven  thousand ;  and  so  they  would  re- 
ject the  history  as  a  fable.  I  prefer  the  greatest  num- 
ber. It  makes  a  better  story ;  and  when  you  are  get- 
ting up  a  wonder,  it  is  not  best  to  stop  for  trifles. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  the  wall  which  would  be 
spoiled  utterly,  if  we  gave  way  to  the  doctrine  that 
only  one  poor  girl  was  put  to  death  with  the  princess ; 
"  I  will  bless  the  Lord  who  adorned  this  place  with 
the  bones  of  eleven  thousand  virgins,  in  the  year  of 
martyrdom,  237." 

We  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  bones,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  St.  Gereon's  Kirche, 
where  the  skeletons  of  the  whole  Theban  Legion  of 
martyrs,  who  suffered  under  Diocletian,  are  preserved. 
An  immense  sarcophagus  with  a  -Latin  inscription, 
tells  us  that  the  bones  of  these  saints  are  here.  The 
church  is  a  magnificent  building,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  10th  century.  The  Protestants  have  possession 
now  of  the  oldest  Christian  building  in  Cologne,  the 
Church  of  St.  Pantaleon.  Duns  Scotus  has  his  tomb 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Minorites :  tradition  says  that  he 
was  buried  alive,  burst  out  of  his  coffin,  but  could 
not  get  out  of  the  vault,  where  he  perished  and  was 
afterward  found,  having  eaten  his  fingers  for  hunger. 
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There  are  other  churches  of  interest  which  we  visit- 
ed ;  paused  at  the  house  in  which  Rubens  was  born, 
and  in  which  Maria  de  Medicis  died ;  looked  in  at 
the  Rath  Haus  or  Town  Hall,  a  fine  old  thing,  that 
lias  stood  for  centiu-ies ;  called  at  the  Kauf  has,  where 
the  Diets  of  the  empire  have  been  held,  and  emperors 
have  feasted ;  explored  the  remains  of  Roman  arclii- 
tectiu-e  in  walls  and  towers  still  standing  in  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  their  early  days — memorials 
of  Trajan,  who  received  the  imperial  purple  at  Co- 
logne, and  of  Vitellius  and  Sylvanus,  who  were  pro- 
claimed emperors  of  Rome  on  this  very  hill ;  as  Clovis 
was  made  king  of  the  Franks  on  the  same  spot  in 
508.  Thus  renowned  in  history,  Cologne  has  been 
no  less  important  in  commerce ;  but  the  days  of  its 
glory,  when  it  had  as  many  steeples  as  there  are  days 
in  a  year,  have  passed  away,  and  now  it  stakes  its 
chief  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller  on  its 
great  cathedral. 

The  Dom — so  the  cathedral  is  called  in  many  parts 
of  Eiu'ope — the  Domus,  the  House,  the  Lord's  House, 
the  Chief  Church,  is  not  yet  completed,  and  probably 
never  will  be ;  though  it  is  believed  that  fovir  millions 
of  dollars  Avould  do  it.  But  if  it  is  so  beautiful  in  its 
present  fragmentary  state,  with  the  scaffold  and  crane 
still  standing,  what  will  it  be  when  the  topstone  is 
laid  ?  What  a  vision  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  archi- 
tectural glory  bm-st  upon  my  eyes  when  I  entered 
the  choir,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  temple,  pro- 
nounced the  finest  specimen  of  a  Gothic  edifice  in  the 
whole  world!     I  looked  up  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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feet,  through  the  massive  columns  and  the  splendid 
arches ;  and  as  the  whole  scene  was  tempered  bj  the 
gentle  and  variously-colored  hues  that  fell  through 
the  splendid  stained  windows,  I  felt  the  power  of 
human  art,  and  was  glad  it  was  employed  for  so 
noble  a  purpose  as  the  erection  of  a  house  for  God. 
Howbeit  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  The  plan  of  this  cathedral  is 
shown  in  prints  and  in  models  Avhich  are  exhibited  in 
foreign  lands :  it  is  to  be  511  feet  long,  the  towers  to 
be  the  same  number  of  feet  high !  Not  less  remark- 
able is  this  cathedral  for  the  a' alue  of  the  relics  it  con- 
tains. Among  them  are  the  bones  of  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  East,  who  brought  gifts  to  the  infant 
Saviour-.  Theu*  skulls  are  exhibited  through  a  win- 
dow behind  the  altar,  and  I  Avalked  in  a  procession 
of  believers  to  take  a  look  at  them  and  the  rubies  in 
which  thej  are  set.  They  estimate  the  value  of  the 
precious  stones,  without  the  skulls — wliich,  of  course, 
aro  priceless — at  a  million  of  dollars.  I  would  rather 
have  the  money. 

On  the  day  following  my  visit  to  this  cathedral,  I 
Avas  in  a  steamer  on  the  Rhine ;  one  of  an  English 
family  on  board  was  a  young  lady,  an  invalid.  She 
was  lovely  to  look  on,  though  thin  and  pale ;  the 
brightness  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  her  expression  so 
spirituelle,  had  often  caught  my  attention,  and  when 
I  could  be  of  any  service  to  her,  there  was  a  pleasure 
in  ministering  to  a  stranger  who  seemed  to  be  a 
stranger  in  this  world,  and  near  a  better.  It  was  at 
sunset ;  Ave  had  been  admmng  the  castled  hills  and 
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picturesque  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  when  she  quoted 
Longfellow,  and  I  said  "  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the 
bards  of  my  own  country  repeated  in  a  foreign  land." 

"I  think  him,"  said  she,  "the  first  of  living  poets. 
And  as  you  are  an  American,  tell  me  your  impressions 
of  Eiu'ope.  You  have  been  at  Cologne,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  cathedral  ?" 

"Beautiful  exceedingly,"  I  said,  "even  glorious, 
and  a  thing  to  be  remembered  a  lifetime.  But  Ave 
Americans  are  worshippers  oi  utility ;  and  I  fear  that 
many  of  us,  on  that  account,  do  not  admire,  as  you 
do,  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  a  temple  that  is  not 
demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  people." 

She  replied  with  soft  but  earnest  tones,  "I  do  not 
associate  xdillty  with  such  a  temple.  It  is  not  merely 
to  worship  in :  it  is  worship  itself — it  is  an  anthem — 
praising  God,  as  it  stands,  silently  like  the  stars  that 
have  no  speech,  but  are  heard  in  their  evening  son^-s, 
'forever  singing  as  they  shine.'  "  Her  pale  face  was 
half-crimsoned  as  she  spoke,  and,  gathering  strength, 
she  added,  "  I  shall  never  see  any  thing  so  beautiful." 

"JSTever!"  I  asked,  "do  you  mean  never  f'' 

She  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  comprehending 
my  question,  said,  "Ah,  yes;  I  hope  to  see  it — 
heaven !   heaven ! " 

"The  building,"  I  continued,  ^'- not  made  with 
hands :  its  walls  are  of  precious  stones ;  its  gates  are 
pearl ;  its  dome  is  a  sun ;  and  every  pinnacle  is  a 
star.  How  mean  these  earthly  temples  are  Avhen 
once  comj)ared  with  heaven !  And  the  anthem — to 
hear  it  in  the  choir  of  that  house ;  the  anthem  of  an- 
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gels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  pui-e  Avho  have  gone  np 
there  to  join  in  the  song  of —  But  you  will  think  I 
am  preaching." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried;  "  if  that  is  preaching,  I  would 
hear  more  of  it.  They  tell  me  that  I  am  gaining 
health  and  strength;  but  I  know  better:  my  thoughts 
are  more  up  there  than  here :   tell  me  of  heaven." 

And  in  my  poor  Avay — in  an  uiider-tone  of  voice, 
that  the  gay  around  us  might  not  hear — I  talked  with 
this  gentle  spirit,  of  the  spirit-world,  till  the  curtain 
of  evening  fell,  and  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  journey 
for  the  day.  The  next  morning,  stepping  into  the 
cars,  I  saw  her,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father, 
about  to  take  a  train  in  another  direction.  She 
waved  her  hand  to  me  as  a  farewell,  and  then  she 
pointed  upward.     I  never  saw  her  again. 

How  anany  such  meetings  travel  makes — brief, 
pleasing,  memorable !  How  many  pleasant  people 
there  are  in  this  world,  if  we  could  only  hud  them ! 
How  many  more  in  heaven ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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Bonn — University — Sacred  Stairs — Dried  Monks — Gennan  Students 
on  a  Frolic — Taking  a  Horn — Drachenfels — Castles  on  the  Rhine 
— Vineyards — Legends  of  the  Rhine. 

As  we  were  leaving  Cologne  on  ]\Ionclay  morning, 
the  o-oocl  host  of  the  Disch  introduced  us  to  Herr 
Schmidt,  or  in  our  English,  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  keeps 
the  Golden  Star  at  Bonn.  When  we  came  to  that 
city  of  some  15,000  souls,  Herr  Schmidt  invited  us  to 
his  house,  and  offered  to  entertain  us  as  his  guests. 
But  as  we  had  no  time  to  stay,  he  insisted  on  sending 
us  in  his  caniage  about  the  town,  a  ride  which  we 
greatly  enjoyed  that  fine  morning.  The  University 
of  Bonn,  which  boasts  in  its  line  of  Professors  such 
men  as  Niebulir  and  Schlegel,  and  among  its  students 
Prince  Albert,  of  England,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
on  the  Continent,  and  now  numbers  more  than  one 
thousand  members.  The  building  was  once  the  royal 
palace,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  spa- 
cious apartments  for  the  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
and  the  Academical  Hall,  adorned  with  fresco  por- 
traits, in  which  the  four  faculties  of  Philosophy,  Jvuis- 
prudence,  ]\Iedicine,  and  Theology  are  drawn  in  the 
faces  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  these  sev- 
eral sciences  ;  a  German  idea  and  very  fitting.     Luther 
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and  Loyola  fignre  in  the  Theological  group.  Here, 
as  in  all  German  towns,  long  avenues  of  fine  shade 
trees  adorn  the  environs,  and  give  a  charm  to  the 
place,  making  the  traveller  wish  that  he  could  find 
the  same  about  the  cities  of  his  o^vn  land.  One  of  the 
finest  excursions  ahout  Bonn,  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
is  to  the  church  on  the  summit  of  the  Krexitsberg,  he- 
hind  Popelsdorf.  It  has  a  copy  in  Italian  marble  of 
the  Sac7'ed  Stairs  which  led  to  Pilate's  Judgment 
Hall,  and  which  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  blood 
which  fell  fironi  the  wounds  in  the  Saviour's  head  when 
it  was  crowned  with  thorns.  No  one  goes  up  or  down 
them  but  on  his  knees.  Under  this  church  are  the 
bodies  of  the  monks  who  formerly  lived  in  a  convent 
on  this  site.  Now  they  lie  in  their  coffins,  with  cowl 
and  cassock  on,  exposing  to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor 
their  shriveled  skins  and  dried  anatomies,  the  mum- 
mies of  the  Rhine.  The  pious  peasantry  look  on 
them  with  holy  awe ;  tlie  traveller  tiu'iis  away  in  dis- 
gust. 

A  small  steamer  was  thronged  with  jjassengers, 
pleasui-e  travellers  like  ourselves,  speaking  so  many 
languages  that  we  might  have  been  taken  for  emi- 
grants from  Babel,  and  on  one  of  the  finest  days  of 
the  year  we  set  cff"  from  Bonn  to  ascend  the  Rhine.  A 
party  of  students  from  the  University  had  taken  pas- 
sage by  the  same  vessel,  for  their  annual  excursion, 
and  with  music  and  banners,  with  songs  and  wine, 
they  came  on  board  as  we  were  about  to  start.  Tliis 
was  one  of  the  phases  of  German  student  life  we  had 
not  thought  to  see,  but  it  gave  variety  to  the  enter- 
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tainments  of  the  day.  They  were  mostly  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  leaders  of  the  party 
were  distinguished  by  a  sash  and  red  cap,  and  all  of 
them  dressed  in  the  free-and-easy  style  of  students  on 
a  spree.  It  is  their  custom  to  make  an  excursion 
like  this  once  or  twice  in  every  summer,  going  oif  to 
some  retired  spot  among  the  mountains,  and  spending 
a  few  days  in  revelry,  more  or  less  innocent,  accord- 
ing to  the  tastes  of  the  company.  Our  hoys  were 
largely  jDrovided  with  wine  and  beer,  which  they 
brought  in  kegs  ;  one  was  speedily  hoisted  on  a  table 
and  tapped,  and  the  rich  liquor  drawn  into  long  ho7ms, 
from  which  all  drank  with  the  greatest  gust.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  tak- 
ing a  horn"  for  taking  a  drink.  The  students  were 
constantly  circulating  among  the  passengers,  and  in- 
sisting upon  every  one's  drinking  from  the  horn,  as  a 
pledge  of  confraternity ;  even  the  most  delicate  ladies 
on  board,  who  rather  shrank  from  drinking  sour  wine 
in  a  bullock's  horn,  vrere  urged  with  so  much  per- 
sistence, that  reliisal  was  impossible,  and  they  were 
obliged  at  least  to  honor  the  offer  with  the  touch  of 
their  lips.  Their  singing  was  good.  They  had  the 
songs  printed  and  distributed,  so  that  all  who  read  Ger- 
man could  join  in  the  choruses.  Every  half  hour  or  so, 
the  whole  company  would  form  a  ring,  and  Avith  the 
flute  and  violin,  and  a  score  of  fine  voices,  they  would 
give  their  national  songs,  and  some  in  praise  of  Bonn, 
rather  as  the  home  of  fair  women  than  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing, till  the  vine-clad  liills  of  the  Rhine  sent  back  the 
echoes  of  the  music  and  the  applause  of  the  listening 
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travellers.  And  then  the  horn  went  around  again.  I 
declmed  it,  saying  that  I  had  had  enough,  to  which 
the  pressing  student  replied,  "  You  can  never  have 
enough,  only  too  much." 

We  passed  the  Seven  Mountains  shortly  after 
leaving  Bonn,  the  highest  of  all  the  hills  of  the  Rhine, 
and  quite  as  romantic  in  their  make  as  any  others — 
tossed  up  into  these  fantastic  forms  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions, in  an  age  to  which  history  does  not  reach.  On 
their  summits  the  ruins  of  a  castle  or  a  chapel,  a 
house  of  war  or  of  prayer,  are  standing,  memorials 
of  the  past,  and  witli  each  of  them,  as  all  along  the 
banks  of  this  poet-travelled  stream,  tradition  has 
handed  to  succeeding  generations  legends  that  invest 
them  with  far  more  interest  than  they  would  com- 
mand if  we  passed  them  without  a  knoAvledge  of  their 
history.  This  abruptly-rising  precipice,  starting  from 
the  river's  edge,  and  standing  one  thousand  feet  high, 
crowned  with  an  old  castle,  once  formidable,  now 
crumbling,  is  the  Dragon  Rock — the  Drachenfels ; 
so  called  from  the  cave  in  its  bosom,  in  which  the 
dragon  was  killed  by  the  horned  Siegfried.  The  shat- 
tered fortress  on  the  top  was  once  the  haunt  of  the 
Robbers  of  the  Rhine,  who  from  this  eyrie  could  see 
afar  the  approach  of  the  vessel  they  designed  to  cap- 
ture, or  to  plunder,  under  pretence  of  exacting  toll  for 
the  passage  of  the  river.  On  other  peaks  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  built  castles  and  dwelt  in  them. 
Here  ]\Ielancthon  and  Bucer,  heroes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, came  to  see  Archbishop  Wied,  who  was  con- 
verted to  their  faith ;  and  here  his  successor,  Gebbard 
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Trucliess,  had  a  hiding-place  Avith  his  beautiful  wife, 
Agnes  Yon  ]\Iansfeldt,  in  the  troublous  times  that 
succeeded.  A  charming  place  of  refuge  it  must  be 
with  such  company. 

Another  robber  nest  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  range,  in 
which  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano,  long  since 
gone  out ;  but  the  crater  is  here  yet,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across  ;  but  now  grain  grows  richly  over  the  beds 
of  ashes  and  heaps  of  lava.  The  nephew  of  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  fortified  this  spot  with  the 
Castle  of  liolandsech,  because  he  could  see  from  its 
turrets  the  Convent  of  Nonnenworth,  where  his  bride 
was  confined.  Schiller  has  made  his  story  the  theme 
of  one  of  his  ballads,  transferring  the  scene,  by  poet's 
license,  to  Switzerland.  This  convent — now  a  spa- 
cious house  of  entertainment — is  on  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  shaded  sweetly,  and  inviting  the 
traveller  to  rest  in  view  of  these  frowning  hills  and 
ancient  castles,  no  longer  feared  by  those  who  wish 
to  pass.  The  nuns,  however,  are  not  here  now.  They 
did  hold  possession  through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  long  affer  the  French  broke  up 
the  other  asylums  of  the  sort  on  the  Rhine.  Their 
little  cells  are  now  profaned  by  the  presence  of  all 
sorts  of  travellers,  who  sleep  in  them  as  if  no  nuns, 
demure  and  grave,  had  once  wasted  their  lives  in  these 
calm  retreats. 

On  the  right,  as  we  are  ascending  the  river,  is  the 
Unkelstei7i,  a  hill  so  precipitous  and  columnar  in  its 
rocky  formation  that  it  reminds  you  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland.      These  basaltic  pillar^  are  laid 
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in  various  directions,  and  extend  even  into  the  Ibed 
of  the  river,  which  mshes  through  them  furiously. 
A  noble  Gothic  chiu'ch  is  on  the  heights  at  A2Jollin- 
arisherg^  and  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of, 
Semagen,  where  are  some  singular  remains  of  the 
Eomans,  who  once  had  possession.  The  signs  of  the 
zodiac  are  carved  on  a  curious  gateway  near  the 
church.  Across  the  river,  I  was  charmed  with  one 
of  the  many  vineyards  that  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Rliine  ;  for  here  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the 
peasant  have  made  the  vines  gTow  in  spite  of  the 
steepness  of  the  mountains,  which  will  allow  no  soil 
to  rest  on  their  rocky  sides.  It  is  too  steep  even  for 
terraces ;  but  they  put  soil  into  baskets,  and  set  them 
as  firmly  as  possible  among  the  stones,  and  thus  pre- 
serve it  from  being  washed  away  by  the  showers  and 
the  rushing  rivulets  that  come  from  above.  Here  we 
have  literally  a  hanging  vineyard — not  a  basket  of 
grapes  merely,  but  the  vines  growing  in  baskets,  and 
bearing  abundantly  to  reward  the  toil  that  thus  con- 
tends with  difficulties  and  overcomes  them. 

These  hanging  vineyards — the  terraced  hillsides 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vines,  in  which  the  peasants, 
men  and  women,  are  always  at  work,  impart  a  charm 
to  the  scenery  we  are  passing  through.  The  vines 
are  not  trained  on  arbors  or  on  walls,  as  with  us,  but 
on  short  poles,  not  higher  than  within  reach,  and  the 
hills  thus  covered  are  so  gay  and  smiling,  that  we  are 
ready  to  believe  aU  that  poetry  tells  us  of  the  happy 
countries  where  the  fields  are  fi'uitfiil  in  corn  and 
wine.     We   are  now  in   the  wine   country.     I  have 
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travelled  over  all  the  wine  countries  of  Europe,  and 
spent  some  months  in  the  cities  where  wine  is  far 
more  abundant  and  common  as  a  beverage  than  cider 
is  with  us  in  America ;  and  have  seen  fai'  less  intem- 
perance in  these  countries  than  in  my  own.  A  drunk- 
en man  is  a  rare  sight  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  common  wine  is  no  better  than  vinegar  and 
water,  but  is  drunk  freely  by  the  people ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  gatherers  of  statistics  tliat  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  intoxication,  far  more  than  in  those 
lands  where  wine  is  not  cheap.  I  have  no  statistics 
to  set  up  against  this  opinion,  and  do  not  deny  it ; 
yet  I  must  say,  that  while  drinking  is  more  pubhc, 
and  more  common  here  than  at  home,  much  less  in- 
temperance is  to  be  seen. 

We  were  at  Ockenfels — but  we  found  nothing; 
there  to  see,  except  the  blackened  walls  of  a  ruined 
castle ;  and  we  did  not  stop  to  look  at  them,  nor  at 
the  town  of  Linz,  which  lies  near  the  river,  where  one 
of  the  Cologne  archbishops  once  built  that  tower 
near  the  gate,  to  defend  the  town,  and  compel  the  toll 
from  the  sailors  of  the  Rhine.  These  priestly  rulers 
seem  to  have  been  tjTants  for  two  worlds,  and  to  have 
made  the  most  of  their  power  while  they  had  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  water,  is  the  spot  wdiere  tradition  says  that 
Constantine  saw  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  sky, 
when  he  was  marching  from  Britain  to  Rome.  The 
glorious  vision  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy,  and 
the  promise  held  out  to  him,  which  was  indeed  ful- 
filled, that  he  should  triumph  over  paganism,  and  es- 
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tablish  Christianity  at  Eome  on  its  ruins.  At  Brohl^ 
vast  quantities  of  tuff-stone  are  found,  wliicli  is  ground 
up  for  cement — hardening  under  water,  and  therefore 
in  great  demand,  especially  in  Holland.  This  stone 
was  formerly  used  for  coffins  ;  and  as  it  absorbs  the 
moistm'e  of  the  body,  the  coffin  is  called  a  sarcoj>h- 
(tgus,  or  flesh-consumer,  and  this  is  the  term  now 
given  to  all  coffins  made  of  stone. 

We  are  now  entering  the  most  majestic  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  where  the  shores  approach  each  other,  and 
on  both  sides  the  mountains  rise  so  suddenly  that  we 
feel  oj^pressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery. 
Here  is  Andernach.,  and  across  the  river,  the  ruined 
castle  of  I^rienriclistcin,  to  Avhich  the  peasants  gave 
the  name  of  the  Devil's  House,  as  they  were  com- 
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pellecl  to  build  it  by  their  feudal  tyrants.  Emerging 
from  this  pass,  we  come  upon  a  part  of  the  Rhine 
where  there  is  little  that  is  interesting — the  shores 
are  now  low,  and  no  places  of  importance  on  them 
till  we  come  to  Weissenturn,  the  White  Tower,  on 
the  frontier  of  Treves.  Here  the  French  crossed  the 
Rhine  in  1797,  while  their  passage  Avas  fiercely  con- 
tested by  the  Austrians ;  and  a  monument  to  the 
French  leader,  General  Hoche,  commemorates  the  ex- 
ploit. But  I  Avas  far  more  interested  in  the  spot, 
when  told  that  here,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Julius 
Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine  on  that  curious  bridge  which 
he  made  for  the  purpose,  and  described  in  his  Com- 
mentaries— a  most  perplexing  passage  to  the  young- 
student,  as  the  passage  of  the  river  was  most  perplex- 
ino-  to  the  Roman  general. 

Ancient,  crumbling,  deserted,  ivy-gTOwn,  romantic 
castles  had  been  rising  and  falling  on  every  peak  of 
the  many  hills  we  had  been  passing,  and  suddenly  we 
came  upon  something  that  had  signs  of  life  and  power 
and  the  19th  century  in  it — we  were  at  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Rhine :  Cohlenz  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mosel  and  the  Rhine,  Prussia  has  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  in  fortifying  it,  and  it  is  considered,  as 
many  other  fortresses  are,  impregnable.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  can  be  quartered  in  the  works,  and  the 
fortress  oi  Ehrenhre'dstehi  (honor's  broad  stone)  alone 
can  hold  fomieen  thousand  men,  with  provisions  for 
eight  thousand  for  ten  years.  A  wild  and  wonder- 
fully varied  scene  is  spread  before  the  eye,  whatever 
way  you  turn,  on  the  bridge  that  connects  the  for- 
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tress  with  the  city,  or  from  any  of  the  commanding 
points  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  history  of 
the  fortress  is  full  of  the  romance  and  stern  reahty  of 
war.  Armies  have  sat  down  in  front  of  it,  and  re- 
tired after  vain  sieges.  The  great  parade-ground  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  is  over  huge  cisterns  capable  of 
liolding  a  three  years  supply  of  water,  while  a  well, 
400  feet  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  communicates  with 
the  Ehine,  And  after  leaving  this  fortiiied  town, 
we  enter  upon  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  the 
river.  In  its  natural  heauties  the  Rliine  is  not 
equal  to  the  Hudson  or  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  art 
has  so  strangely  triumphed  over  nature,  and  the 
power  of  man  is  so  displayed  in  these  old  castles 
perched  on  the  peaks  of  the  most  precipitous  mount- 
ains, where  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  a 
man  to  climb,  much  more  to  build  a  fortress — and 
these  are  meeting  you  at  every  bend  of  the  winding 
'  river,  and  starting  up  as  if  by  magic  every  moment, 
so  that  you  have  not  read  the  story  of  one  before  you 
come  to  another — and  each  one  of  them  has  its  story, 
sometimes  childish,  often  quite  incredible — these  witli 
the  associations  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  make 
the  Rhine  the  most  interesting  river  in  the  world. 
Now  we  are  at  Stolzenfels,  a  castle  that  hangs  above 
the  water  on  a  projecting  rock,  where  the  prelatical 
monarchs  of  the  river  once  resided ;  but  the  French 
blew  it  to  pieces,  and  the  city  of  Coblenz  gave  it  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  having  in  vain  tried  to  sell  it  for 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars.  The  king  lias  fitted  it  up  with 
great  taste,  and  now  it  is  a  charming  spot.     Pass  we 
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along  and  see  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
which  decayed  while  a  lawsuit  about  it  was  flourish- 
ing for  forty  years ;  and  the  wrecks  of  old  castles  and 
chapels  are  scattered  all  around  here — the  hones  of 
the  feudal  system  that  once  was  in  power  all  over 
this  land.  The  Castle  of  Marhshurg  is  better  pre- 
served than  any  other  on  the  river,  a  grand  specimen 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages,  and  if  we  had 
time  to  climb  up  to  it  and  explore  its  mysteries,  we 
should  shudder  at  the  discoveries.  It  is  even  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  the 
-victims  of  petty  tyranny  were  led  through  dark  pas- 
sages and  winding  stairways  into  dungeons  where 
the  light  of  day  never  comes ;  or  let  down  in  a 
bucket  through  a  deep  and  naiTOW  well-hole  into  a 
pit  called  Ilundloch  or  Ilound-hole.  Tlie  Roman 
General  Drusus,  built  a  castle  here  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  town  of  Boppart,  with  the  Convent  of 
Marienburg,  which  afterward  became  a  cotton-mill, 
and  is  now  a  Water-cui-e  establishment !  What  a 
changing  world  even  the  old  world  is !  Surely  the 
millennium  is  coming  apace,  when  convents  become 
cotton-mills,  and  robber  castles  are  converted  into 
inns  for  the  pilgrim.  Those  twin  towers  on  neigh- 
borly rocks  over  which  the  vines  are  growing  so  lov- 
ingly, are  called  the  "Brothers,"  and  tradition  has  a 
legend  which  we  have  not  time  to  tell;  nor  can  we 
more  than  mention  "the  Mouse''  and  "the  Cat,"  for- 
midable rivals,  Avhich  received  their  names  from  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  which  long  prevailed  between 
them.     Tlic  fortress  of  Rheinfels  was  once  the  most 
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dreaded,  as  it  was  the  most  extensive  and  powerfal 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Ehine.  The  master,  by  his 
increasing  demands  for  tribute,  provoked  the  ire  of 
his  neighbor  robbers,  and  this  led  to  a  union  of  the 
cities  of  the  Rhine,  whose  armies  finally  laid  waste 
this  and  all  the  other  castles. 

Bewitchingly  beautiful  was  the  scenery  as  we  came 
to  St.  Goar.  The  neat  cottage  rising  among  the 
hills,  the  ruins  of  Rheinfels  throwing  a  sadly  pleasing 
aspect  over  the  view,  the  precipitous,  broken  and 
romantic  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  make  this 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  attractive  spots  on  the 
river.  Here  our  German  students  went  ashore,  and 
with  music  and  banners  marched  through  a  welcom- 
ing crowd  into  a  public  house,  where  prejoarations 
had  evidently  been  made  for  their  reception.  The 
old  hermit,  St.  Goar,  who  long  time  ago  converted  to 
Christianity  the  rude  dwellers  in  these  wilds,  has  left 
his  name  to  the  place  and  the  church  in  which  his 
help  is  to  this  day  sought  by  the  sailors,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  dangers  iii  the  whirlpool  called  the  "Gewirr," 
haunted  by  a  water-witch,  Avhose  beauty  tempts  many 
a  poor  boatman  to  his  ruin.  A  small  chapel  on  the 
walls  of  Oberwesel  preserves  the  memory  of  a  boy 
named  Werner,  who  is  said  to  have  been  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  when  his  body, 
instead  of  floating  down,  was  carried  up  to  Bacharah 
some  five  or  six  miles  above,  where  it  was  found  and 
buried.  This  old  town,  with  its  twelve  towers  and 
surrounding  scenery,  lingers  in  my  memory  as  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  pictures.     Yet   this   picture  was 
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but  extended  as  we  passed  along  by  the  old  castle  of 
Stalileck,  and  Nollingen,  and  Fuesteneck,  and  still 
farther  up  the  ruin  of  Sonneck,  till  we  came  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bingen,  the  number  of  these  ancient 
fortresses  increasing  so  rapidly,  starting  into  such 
forms  of  picturesque  beauty,  so  suddenly  and  often 
breaking  upon  the  eye,  that  I  was  constantly  excited 
with  the  scene.  Perhaps  in  some  early  age  of  the 
world  these  mountains  interposed  a  barrier  to  a  mighty 
lake,  which  had  the  Alps  on  its  southern  shore.  An 
earthquake,  of  which  there  is  frequent  evidence  in  this 
region,  may  have  opened  for  the  river  a  pathway  to 
the  sea.  As  we  emerge  from  the  gorge  near  the 
junction  of  the  Xahe,  stands  the  small  square  tower 
which  Southey  has  immortalized  by  clothing  its  le- 
gend in  rhyme.  An  old  bishop  had  garnered  vast 
quantities  of  grain  in  time  of  famine,  and  when  the 
people  clamored  for  it,  he  invited  a  great  multitude 
into  one  of  his  barns,  with  the  promise  of  giving  them 
a  winter's  supply. 

"  Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  dooi* ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  barn,  and  burnt  them  all. 

"T  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire !  quoth  he, 
And  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  me, 
Tor  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  corn." 

But  for  this  dastardly  act  the  bishop  suffered  a 
terrible  penalty — he  heard  that  droves  of  rats  and 
mice  were  coming  after  him,  he  fled  to  his  tower  on 
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the  Rhine,  hut  on  they  came,  swam  the  water,  chmbed 
the  walls,  entered  the  wmdows,  penetrated  his  cham- 
ber, and  gnawed  the  flesh  from  his  bones.  AVhence 
the  tower  was  called  the  Mouse  tower.  So  says 
tradition,  but  history  tells  us  it  was  built  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Hatto,  who  was 
one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  his  time. 

We  wanted  to  stop  at  "Bingen  on  the  Ehine." 
Every  one  should  go  ashore  hei'e,  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  in  the  lap  of  such  beauty  as  he  will  find  in  this 
enchanting  region — it  seemed  wrong  to  pass  it  with 
only  a  passing  glance,  and  thinking  too  that  we  would 
probably  never  look  on  it  again.  Yet  who  that  has 
once  seen  it  will  forget  ?  But  in  the  close  of  a  lovely 
day  in  simimer,  we  made  the  passage  of  all  these 
"  glories,"  telling  the  "  legends  of  tlie  Rhine"  to  those 
who  have  never  heard  them,  and  wishing  that  every 
body  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  was  with  us. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
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Gei-man  "Watering-places — Wiesbaden — A  Bath — Gambling-house — 
"Women  among  the  Gamblers — Women  in  the  Fields — Frankfort- 
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It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  woke  and  rung 
the  hell.  The  night  before  we  had  arrived  at  Wies- 
baden, one  of  the  great  watering-places  of  Germany. 
Well  for  us  that  one  or  two  of  the  houses  at  which 
we  first  applied  were  full ;  for  we  were  thus  directed 
to  the  English  hotel — a  name  we  rarely  took  as  a 
commendation,  but  in  this  case  it  pi-oved  to  be  the 
very  thing. 

I  wanted  a  bath.  The  best  time  to  enjoy  that 
luxury  is  before  breakfast ;  to  save  the  trouble  of 
going  abroad,  the  water  is  brought  by  pipes  into 
all  the  hotels,  and  is  there  cooled  to  the  temperature 
required.  I  was  not  sure  that  this  was  the  arrange- 
ment, and  rang  the  bell  for  a  servant,  while  I  was 
yet  in  bed.  He  came  promptly,  and  stood  in  silence 
waiting  my  pleasure.  In  as  fair  German  as  I  could 
frame  to  pronounce,  I  asked  him  if  they  had  baths  in 
the  house.  He  looked  stupidly  :  did  not  understand 
German.  I  made  the  same  inquiry  in  French,  and 
he  gave  me  the  same  answer.  In  despair,  I  said  in 
good    English,    "Have   you    baths    in    the    house?" 
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"Yes,  sir,"  he  said;  and  I  found  that  he  was  an 
English  servant,  who  could  speak  no  language  but 
mine  and  his.  He  then  threw  a  blanket  around  me, 
and  led  the  way  through  the  long  corridors,  and  down 
two  or  three  pair  of  stairs  into  the  basement,  where 
was  a  double  row  of  cells,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
bath  let  into  the  centre  of  the  floor,  some  of  them  of 
marble,  others  of  brick  cemented,  all  of  them  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  spread  himself  in,  and  hot  enough 
to  stew  him.  Here  I  was  committed  to  the  tender 
care  of  an  old  woman,  who  threw  open  the  door  of 
one  of  the  little  cells,  and  there  was  a  bath  like  a 
sarcophagus  ftdl  of  water,  with  a  scum  as  thick  as 
cream  over  it.  This  scum  is  the  proof  that  the  water 
is  fresh  and  pure ;  and  the  old  lady  assured  me  that  it 
is  natui'al  to  the  water,  and  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  it. 
Having  let  on  the  cold  water  till  the  bath  was  cool 
enough  for  me  to  enter  in,  she  retii-ed,  and  left  me  to 
my  morning  exercises.  I  slipped  in;  and  soon  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  warm  bath  stole  over  me  and 
into  me,  and  I  sank  away  into  luxurious  repose.  Ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  would  have  been  long  enough  for  a 
man  to  lie  in  such  a  bath ;  but  so  languid  and  con- 
tented did  I  feel,  that  half  ali  hour  was  dreamed  away 
before  I  awoke  to  the  propriety  of  hastening  out ;  and 
ha  vino;  dried  mvself  with  a  hot  sheet  which  was  hand- 
ed  in,  I  returned  to  my  bed-chamber  and  bed.  A 
cup  of  coffee  was  now  brought,  and  having  refreshed 
myself  by  the  rest  of  another  half  hour,  I  dressed, 
and  set  off  to  see  the  company  who  flock  before  break- 
fast to  the  fountain. 
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We  are  now  at  the  nick  of  time  to  see  the  people 
who  have  come  to  drink  the  waters ;  for  they  are  to 
be  drunk  only  at  this  early  hour,  and  the  drinkers  are 
in  crowds  in  the  square,  pressing  around  the  fountain, 
where  half  a  dozen  girls  are  busy  in  filling  tumblers 
and  handing  them  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
groups  that  are  gathered  are  as  motley  as  at  a  carni- 
val, but  mostly  weU-dressed  :  few  of  the  magnates  of 
the  duchy  are  up  as  early  as  this;  but  the  invalids 
are  out,  and  hundreds  who  have  come  for  fear  of  being 
invalids,  and  must  drink  because  they  have  come  to 
the  Spa. 

Through  lono-  roAvs  of  acacias,  we  have  walked  to 

Do  ' 

the  Rockbrunnen,  or  boiling  spring ;  for  the  water  is 
at  156  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  clouds  of  vapor  are 
rising  from  it  continually,  and  from  various  places 
along  the  sides  of  the  town ;  adding  not  a  little  to 
the  -warmth  of  the  place,  in  this  broiling  hot  weather. 
Besides  this  central  and  principal  spring,  there  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  others,  scattered  around  the  town  ; 
but  they  are  of  the  same  medical  properties  with  this, 
and  nearly  the  same  temperature.  The  water  tastes 
like  a  weak  chicken  broth — and  so  much  like  it,  that 
it  would  be  taken  for  it,  by  any  one  who  had  called 
for  broth,  and  did  not  know  the  taste  of  the  water. 
You  will  not  drink  a  dozen  tumblers  of  it  before 
breakfast,  as  the  topers  at  Saratoga  do,  converting 
their  stomachs  into  cisterns,  and  filling  them  to  an 
overflow.  But  tlu-ee  or  four  glasses  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  morning  draught ;  and  if  a  walk  is  taken 
between  each  of  these,  the  effect  is  all  the  pleasanter. 
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Beautiful  walks  invite  the  stranger  tlirough  dense 
groves,  and  among  flowering  gardens ;  and  frequent 
seats  aftbrd  him  a  place  to  rest,  if  he  wovdd  refresh 
himself  Iby  the  way. 

Wiesbaden  is  the  chief  city  of  Nassau;  and  its 
Grand  Duke  has  his  palace,  and  many  of  the  nobiHty 
their  elegant  residences  here.  The  old  Romans  knew 
these  springs,  and  erected  tablets  to  testify  their  grat- 
itude for  wonderful  cui-es  which  Avere  wrought  by  the 
waters.  It  is  said  that  Nero  once  had  a  mansion 
here  ;  and  the  hill,  north  of  the  town,  was  the  site  of 
a  Roman  castle,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  still 
leo-ible  on  the  stones  found  there.  And  now  let  us 
drop  in  at  the  Kursaal,  a  long  and  imposing  build- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  square,  while  colonnades  line 
other  two  sides,  with  all  manner  of  shops  for  the  dis- 
play of  fancy  articles  for  sale.  This  Kursaal  is  the 
temple  of  Wiesbaden,  the  greatest  gambling-house  of 
Germany,  and  having  something  of  a  national  estab- 
lishment character  about  it.  With  that  strange,  but 
very  common  fallacy,  by  which  governments,  as  well 
as  individuals,  often  deceive  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  what  can  not  be  prevented  must  be  licensed 
in  order  to  regulate  it,  the  government  sells  a  license 
to  a  company  to  set  up  gambling-tables  here ;  and  a 
handsome  revenue  is  indeed  secured  to  the  Grand 
Duke  by  the  operation.  The  company  pay  to  the 
government  about  $25,000  a  year  for  the  license; 
and,  besides  this,  they  are  obliged  to  lay  out  a  large 
sum  in  keeping  the  houses  and  grounds  in  order. 
Will  vou  walk  in  ? 
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"What,  into  a  gambling-house?" 

"  Why,  eveiy  body  seems  to  be  going  in,  and  it  is 
now  about  time  to  dine  :  this  is  the  gTeat  eating-house 
of  the  place." 

These  two  mag-nificent  saloons  are,  twice  a  week, 
the  scene  of  gay  balls,  where  princes,  and  nobles,  and 
commons  mingle  in  the  merriest  dances  in  which  Ger- 
mans ever  engage,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  and 
English,  with  titles  and  without.  But  now  these 
halls  are  silent,  though  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
are  in  them.  They  are  all  crowded  around  a  large 
table — one  in  the  centre  of  each  room.  Not  a  word 
is  heard.  On  the  sofas  around  the  walls,  a  few  list- 
less loungers  are  sitting ;  but  the  rest  are  standing  at 
the  tables,  while  perhaps  twenty  are  seated.  None 
may  sit  down  but  those  who  play.  The  game  is 
rou^e-et-noir.  The  manager,  at  the  table  where  we 
are  standing,  sits  by  a  wheel ;  the  players  place  their 
money,  as  much  as  they  please,  but  not  less  than  a 
dollar,  on  whatever  numbers  or  color  they  choose ; 
the  wheel  is  whirled,  a  little  ball  flies  out,  and  falls 
upon  a  number ;  the  manager  announces  it,  and  the 
fate  of  each  player  is  instantly  decided.  Some  have 
won,  some  have  lost — more  of  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer, of  coiu-se  ;  for  the  bank  must  win,  in  the  long 
run,  01*  it  could  not  pay  the  great  sum  demanded  for 
the  license,  and  make  fortunes  for  the  managers  be- 
sides. I  am  intensely  interested  in  studying  the 
game  and  the  company.  Here,  just  in  front  of  me, 
is  a  genteel  looking  man,  with  red  mustache  and 
clear,  white  skin,  rather  too  much  di-essed  to  be  a 
Vol.  I.— O 
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gentleman :  lie  is  playing  high — not  with  silver ;  he 
never  la^js  down  less  than  a  Napoleon ;  and  often  live, 
and  sometimes  more  of  them  at  once.  He  wins  every 
time ;  and  tlirusting  out  his  little  wooden  scrajper, 
draws  in  his  double  pile,  and  adds  it  to  the  heap  at 
his  side.  He  loses  this  time  :  he  plays  hut  a  single 
coin  the  next ;  loses  that,  and  rises  at  once  from  his 
seat,  and  leaves  the  house.  That  man  never  plays 
when  he  thinks  luck  is  turning  against  him.  The 
next  one  to  him,  on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  seems 
to  be  a  fixture.  But  he  does  not  play  always.  His 
doctrine  of  chances  must  be  a  secret ;  and  he  watches 
the  game  as  if  he  could  tell  just  when  the  right  time 
comes  to  venture  his  silver — for  he  never  risks  gold. 
For  an  hour  he  has  made  no  gains,  but  he  is  hoping 
to  do  better ;  and  seems  to  be  very  sure  that  he  will 
begin  to  win  soon ;  for  he  has  been  losing  so  long 
the  tide  must  change. 

You  never  saw  ladies  in  a  gambling-house,  did 
you  ?  There  are  several  around  this  table.  Here  is 
one  standing  at  my  shoulder,  pleading  in  an  under- 
tone of  voice  with  an  elderly  man,  who  may  be  her 
father,  or  husband,  or,  more  likely  than  either,  her 
friend,  for  a  fr-esh  supply  of  florins,  as  her  purse  is 
empty.  He  pretends  to  be  absorbed  in  the  game  that 
the  rest  are  jjlaying,  but  she  is  importunate,  and  he 
tiu-ns ;  she  then  has  his  eye,  and  looks  so  imploring- 
ly that  he  yields  and  fills  her  purse.  I  saw  her  lay 
down  these  florins,  two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time, 
fluttering  like  a  frightened  pigeon  sometimes,  revealing 
her   disappointment  when   she  lost,    and  her  joy  as 
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clearly  when  she  won ;  but  the  tide  was  against  her, 
and  before  she  quit  the  table  the  purse  was  emptied 
again ;  and  there  was  no  smiling  when  she  took  her 
old  man's  arm  and  marched  out  of  the  hall  as  mad  as 
a  JMarch  hare.  But  I  have  been  watching  a  woman 
of  rare  beauty  at  the  corner  of  the  table  in  front  of  me. 
Five  hom-s  ago  she  was  there ;  she  may  have  been 
out  in  that  time  for  refreshments,  but  she  is  a  habitue 
of  this  house.  Dressed  in  rich  black  silk,  and  with  a 
neat  collar,  stomacher,  and  scarf,  she  Avould  be  taken 
for  a  lady,  had  she  less  jewelry ;  but  those  bracelets, 
and  chains,  and  charms  are  rather  too  rich  and  many 
for  such  a  place.  No  gentleman  is  here  who  seems 
to  stand  in  any  relationship  to  that  splendid  creature. 
She  plays  on  her  own  account.  But  women  will  show 
their  feelings,  and  with  all  her  effort  at  calmness  and 
indifference,  the  tell-tale  blood,  as  it  flies  into  her  face, 
or  rushes  back  to  her  heart,  leaving  her  white  as  mar- 
ble, discloses  the  struggle  that  is  heaving  her  bosom. 
She  has  not  played  for  five  or  six  minutes ;  her  head 
has  rested  on  her  hand ;  and  her  ivory  ami,  as  it  stands 
up  there,  has  been  glanced  at  even  by  those  who  seem 
to  be  engrossed  in  the  game.  She  plays  again,  and 
loses ;  and  now  she  has  placed  her  hand  quickly  on 
her  forehead,  as  if  it  ached.  It  was  for  a  moment 
only;  she  recovered,  and  instantly  threw  out  double 
her  usual  stakes,  and  saw  them  swept  away  without  a 
sigh.  It  was  exciting  to  see  her.  Who  was  she? 
Nobody  but  a  gay,  ruined,  wretched  woman ;  one  of 
thousands  tlu'onging  these  watering  places,  bankrapt 
in  fortune  and  reputation :  the  least  of  theu'  vices  is 
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gambling,  and  if  the  love  of  money  was  tlie  worst 
of  their  passions,  they  wotild  be  pure  as  they  are 
beautiful,  "VVitli  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  lords 
and  ladies,  the  sharpers,  blacklegs,  and  pedlars  of 
all  sorts,  and  travellers,  who  resort  in  summer  time 
to  these  fountains  of  health  and  pleasure,  come  these 
gay  women ;  and  as  they  roll  through  the  streets  in 
their  splendid  carriages,  or  sail  into  the  ball-room  at 
midniglit,  you  might  mistake  them  for  the  greatest 
ladies  of  the  land.  "  Never  buy  a  book  by  the  cover," 
said  my  Irish  coachman  at  Dublin,  and  the  advice  is 
quite  as  good  in  Germany. 

"  Frankfort-on-the-Main"  is  the  long  name  that  we 
read  in  the  Geography,  long  time  ago — a  German 
city  of  great  renown,  on  the  river  Main,  and  less  than 
a  couple  of  hours  from  Wiesbaden. 

The  ride  was  lovely,  among  the  vineyards,  and 
through  finely-cultivated  fields,  in  which  men  and  wo- 
men were  working  side  by  side  in  the  hay.  One  wo- 
man was  pulling  away,  by  the  wayside,  at  one  end  of 
a  saw,  while  the  other  end  was  worked  by  a  man,  and 
thus  they  were  cutting  through  a  log  of  wood.  JSTo- 
thing  more  painfally  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of 
the  degTadation  of  woman  in  these  countries,  than  the 
sight  of  women  engaged  in  the  most  menial  and  op- 
pressive services.  At  times  she  seems  condemned  to 
a  severer  drudgery  than  man  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  I  have  wondered  where  the  men  have  gone, 
as  women  only  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields,  and  at  the 
roadside,  doing  the  work  which  in  our  country  we  con- 
sider as  belonging  solely  to  the  rougher  sex. 
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Frankfort  is  girt  about  with  a  forest  of  shade  trees, 
through  which  we  wandered  an  hour  or  two  before 
we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  JMain,  and  entered  the 
town.  The  walks  are  so  broad,  with  such  tempting- 
seats  in  the  midst  of  patches  of  flowers  and  among 
the  slu'ubberj,  statues  often  surprising  us  as  we  came 
to  some  sechided  spot,  that  it  seemed  we  coukl  not 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  city  of  60,000  souls. 
The  fortifications  of  the  town  once  covered  the  grounds 
that  are  now  so  charmingly  converted  into  a  garden 
promenade  for  the  citizens,  and  we  are  walking  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  deep  moat,  and  in  sight  of  the 
massive  walls,  which  could  be  quickly  put  into  a 
state  of  defence.  Time  was,  when  Frankfort  needed 
strong  walls  and  armies  to  man  them  ;  but  it  is  sleepy 
enough  now,  when  the  Germanic  Diet  is  not  in  session. 
It  is  a  free  city,  makes  its  own  laws,  manages  its  own 
commerce,  and  minds  its  own  business ;  having  one 
vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  German  powers  that 
assembles  here,  keeping  up  a  sort  of  vmion  between 
Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  and  thirty-two  other  independent  States,  in 
one  confederation,  with  a  constitution  by  which  they 
are  pledged  to  maintain  each  other  in  independence. 
The  history  of  this  city  has  been  the  history  of  Ger- 
many for  a  thousand  years.  This  is  the  city  where 
the  emperors  were  crowned  ;  and  here  is  the  venera- 
ble cathedral  in  which  the  elections  were  held.  A 
chapel  is  still  called  the  Election  Chapel,  and  the  coro- 
nations took  place  before  the  high  altar.  The  lowly 
dwellings  of  the  poor  press  hard  against  the  sides  of 
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the  old  Dojn,  and  it  was  long  before  we  could  get  a 
good  sight  of  the  venerable  pile.  It  was  not  much  to 
see  when  we  did,  but  strong  emotions  will  come  over 
a  man  when  he  surveys  a  temple  in  which  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  princes  have  been  made  ;  where  the  mon- 
uments of  some  of  them  are  standing,  and  where  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  moral  movements  of 
the  last  five  hundred  years  have  displayed  their  pow- 
ers of  rousing  the  passions  and  controlling  the  judg- 
ments of  men.  And  we  left  the  cathedral  and  entered 
the  Town  Hall,  where  the  emperors  and  their  attend- 
ing retinue  proceeded  from  the  temple  in  which  they 
were  crowned,  and  reveled  in  the  banquet-hall — the 
emperors  sitting,  and  kings  and  princes  waiting  on 
them.  The  imperial  portraits  from  Conrad  to  Francis 
I.,  with  whom  the  line  went  out,  adorn  the  walls  of 
this  great  hall.  The  museum  has  a  rich  collection  of 
pictures,  but  none  to  make  a  note  of,  except  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Haphael.  You  will  find  something  worth 
looking  at,  whichever  way  you  turn.  In  the  public 
library,  if  you  have  no  taste  for  reading  German 
books,  you  can  pause  long  enough  to  see  two  pairs 
of  Luther's  shoes,  and  a  statue  of  Goethe,  who  was 
born  in  this  city,  and  the  house  remains  with  his 
father's  coat  of  arms,  three  lyres,  still  over  the  door. 

The  Jews  are  numerous  in  Frankfort,  and  have 
been  treated  in  former  times  with  great  severity,  the 
quarter  of  the  town  which  they  occupy  being  closed 
every  night  after  an  early  hour,  so  that  they  could 
not  get  out  or  in.  The  Eothschild  family  had  its 
origin  here  in  Franklbrt — a  family  of  Jews,  as  every 
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one  knows — and  now  the  most  powerful  of  any  family 
in  the  world.  One  brother  resides  here,  another  in 
London^  another  in  Paris,  another  in  Vienna,  and  a 
fifth  in  Naples.  Widely  scattered  as  they  are,  no 
great  financial  transaction  is  undertaken  by  one  with- 
out the  entire  agreement  of  the  five.  Their  business 
is  with  kings  and  States.  Monarchs  may  declare 
war,  but  the  sinews  must  be  farnished  by  the  Roths- 
childs. In  an  humble  dwelling  where  these  men  were 
born,  and  in  the  same  style  in  which  she  had  lived 
for  nearly  a  century,  the  mother  of  these  princely 
bankers  continued  to  reside,  untH  her  death,  two 
years  ago.  It  was  their  desire  that  she  should  have 
a  palace,  or  a  house  at  least  in  some  measure  corre- 
sponding to  the  increased  fortune  of  the  family.  The 
son  who  lives  here  said,  that  if  his  mother,  then  far 
beyond  ninety,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  he 
would  give  a  half  million  of  florins,  equal  to  about  a 
quarter  million  of  doUars,  to  the  poor.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-nine.  It  would  have  been  very  easy 
for  him  to  have  made  the  thank  ofiering  as  it  was, 
but  he  did  not. 
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The  old  castle  and  the  Gothic  churches  of  Fried- 
burg  met  our  eyes  very  soon  after  leaving  Frankfort, 
and  the  salt-works  for  some  time  bafflecl  our  attempts 
to  find  out  what  thej  were.  As  the  road  wound  its 
way  around  the  hills,  and  through  fertile  valleys,  the 
scenery  was  now  beautiful  and  tlien  gTand.  The  sky 
was  clear  when  we  left  Frankfort,  but  the  clouds  sud- 
denly gathered,  and  a  thunder-storm  swept  over  us. 
When  the  sun  returned,  there  stood  over  against  the 
eastern  sky  one  of  those  great  rainbows,  which  one 
loves  to  see  in  a  foreign  land.  And  as  if  to  make  it 
just  the  most  j^erfect  of  its  kind,  one  foot  of  it  rested 
upon  a  castle-crowned  hill,  and,  spanning  a  wide  and 
charming  vale,  the  other  rested  upon  another  hill  top 
and  tower.  From  these  rural  homes  that  are  scattered 
among  these  hills,  thousands  of  German  g-irls  have 
been  induced  to  wander  away  to  London  and  Paris, 
and  not  a  few  to  New  York,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  furnished  with  places  at  service :  and  so  exten- 
sive did  the  trade  become,  that  the  government  now 
forbids  any  man  to  take  a  female  off,  except  as  his 
wife. 
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At  Giessen  is  a  university.  The  well-known  Lie- 
big  teaches  chemistry  here.  And  a  few  miles  o&  is 
the  scene  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther."  All  along 
we  are  on  classic  ground,  and  have  only  to  look  off 
to  the  right  and  left  to  see  proud  castles,  not  in  such 
ruins  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  memorials  of  grandeur  and 
power  not  wholly  passed  away.  It  was  sunset  when 
we  reached  2£arhurg^  where  the  train  halted  for  re- 
freshments. I  left  it  and  walked  out  to  siuwey  this 
spot,  which  is  made  memorable  by  the  residence  of 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  who  here  discussed  the  points 
on  which  they  differed  in  the  great  Reformation.  The 
Schlossburg  height  is  still  sui'mounted  by  the  castle 
of  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  :  now  it  is  a  prison  ;  but 
the  associations  render  it  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Protestant  traveller.  To  me  it  was  exciting  to 
see  the  hoiises  where  these  wonderful  men  had  lived ; 
to  look  up  at  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  in  which  they 
battled  for  their  faith  before  the  LandgTave ;  to  know 
that  over  these  fields  they  had  often  walked,  and 
meditated  those  mighty  truths  that  have  since  so 
revolutionized  the  current  of  thought  in  church  and 
state  tlu'oughout  the  civilized  world.  The  chiu-ch  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  which  was  half  a  century  in  building, 
in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  but 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  tablet  within  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  the  pious  lady  whose 
holy  life  is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  chiu-ch, 
and  this  marble,  on  which  she  is  represented  lying 
upon  the  coffin,  surrounded  by  the  sick  and  wretched 
whom  it  was  her  delight  to  relieve  while  she  lived. 

O* 
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Her  soul  is  also  seen  ascending  to  heaven,  wlience  the 
Saviour  is  extending  his  hand  to  take  her  in.  More 
lovely  than  these  works  of  art,  the  douhtful  taste  of 
which  is  never  pleasing,  was  tlie  landscape  which  these 
regions  spread  before  me,  and,  as  I  stood  gazing  on 
them,  a  French  gentleman  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said, 

"  You  are  delighted  with  this  line  view — how  much 
more  you  wiU  be  when  you  come  to  Switzerland." 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  said  to  him,  "but  let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  this  without  thinking  there  can  be  any 
thing  more  beautiful  beyond." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  peasant  women  were  re- 
turning from  the  fields  of  their  daily  toil,  each  of 
them  with  a  rude  hoe  over  her  shoulder,  trudging 
along  as  the  coarsest  men :  sometimes  nearly  twenty 
of  them  would  be  in  single  file,  not  chatting  as  if  they 
were  happy,  but  silently  and  moodily  wending  their 
way  home. 

The  villages  on  the  way,  as  we  drew  near  Cassell, 
gave  signs  of  some  festivity,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
learn  that  to-morrow  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  ar- 
rive on  a  visit  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassell,  who 
resides  near  the  capital,  at  Wilhelmshohe,  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Germany.  On  the  slope  of  a  lofty  hiU,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens,  and  groves,  and  fountains  that 
leap  higher  than  any  other  in  Europe,  this  prince  has 
a  magnificent  palace,  commanding  an  inland  view  of 
unsurpassed  splendor  and  beauty.  The  railway  sta- 
tion here  was  hung  with  festoons,  and  every  prepara- 
tion in  readiness  to  give  a  right  regal  reception  to  the 
royal  guest,  so  soon  to  honor  these  rural  retreats  with 
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his  presence.  We  passed  on  to  Cassell,  where  wc 
put  up  at  the  Konig  von  Preussen,  the  hotel  on  the 
great  oval  Platz,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  house 
was  fiill,  as  the  expected  visit  of  the  king  had  hrought 
together  many  strangers,  especially  the  military,  from 
other  parts  of  the  Electorate.  But  they  contrived  to 
find  a  spare  room  for  us,  up  in  the  attic,  very  large, 
with  tlu-ee  beds,  the  nimiber  we  needed.  A  German 
bed  is  unlike  that  thing  which  goes  by  the  same  name 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  not  so  long  that  a  man 
may  stretch  himself  in,  nor  so  wide  that  he  may  safely 
turn  in.  The  covering  consists  of  a  light  feather  bed, 
which  may  be  very  pleasant  in  cool  weather,  but  in 
summer  is  intolerable.  Coleridge  says  he  would 
rather  carry  his  own  blanket  and  sleep  like  an  Indian, 
than  to  be  condemned  to  swelter  between  these  two 
beds.  A  German  stove  is  not  less  a  curiosity  than  a 
bed:  the  kon  interior  is  surrounded  and  surmomited 
by  a  porcelain  tower  of  successive  stories. 

The  next  morning  we  ran  rapidly  over  the  town, 
taking  a  view  of  the  palace  on  Frederick  Platz,  the 
largest  square  in  any  German  town,  and  in  the- mid- 
dle of  which  stands  the  statue  of  the  Elector  Freder- 
ick. This  prince  will  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  made  his  money,  and  heaps  of  it  too,  by  traffick- 
ing in  his  people,  whom  he  hired  to  the  King  of  En- 
gland in  that  war  which  was  designed  to  crush  the 
rising  hopes  of  freedom  in  the  Western  world.  Stand- 
ing before  the  statue  of  the  man  who  thus  enriclied  his 
coffers,  we  execrated  his  memory  as  that  of  a  tyrant. 
Our  opinions  were  expressed  very  freely,  as  we  spoke 
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in  English  and  did  not  think  anj  one  would  under- 
stand us  ;  hut  two  gentlemen  near  joined  in,  and  said 
that  although  they  were  Eiiglishnien,  the j  felt  the  same 
detestation  which  we  had  expressed,  at  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  man  before  us.  Passing  through 
the  square  into  the  Augarten,  the  public  garden,  and 
bj  the  foundation  of  a  new  palace  not  likely  to  be 
soon  built,  we  were  let  into  the  Marble  Bath,  a  most 
extravagant  and  foolishly  elaborate  apartment.  In 
the  centre  is  a  marble  bath  in  which  one  may  swim, 
and  all  around  the  room  are  gToups  of  marble  statu- 
ary— the  subjects  sensual,  and  some  of  them  decided- 
ly vulgar:  as  works  of  art  not  claiming  praise,  but 
suggestive  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  prince 
who  squandered  the  money  of  his  subjects  in  this 
erection. 

But  Cassell  with  its  museum  and  pictiu-e  gallery 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  we  set  off  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  on  oiu*  journey  eastward.  The  Elector 
joined  us :  a  noble-looking  man — six  feet  high  and 
well-proportioned — affable  and  free  from  ostentation. 
He  stopped  at  Albnorschen,  the  last  station  in  his 
dominions,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  King 
his  expected  guest,  who  was  thus  to  be  met  imme- 
diately on  crossing  the  frontier,  and  escorted  to  the 
palace  of  the  Elector.  A  rich  carpet  was  stretched 
from  the  rail  to  the  house,  and  the  piazzas  were  beau- 
tifully loaded  with  evergreens.  A  dense  crowd  of 
the  peasantry  were  pressing  their  heads  closely  against 
the  bars  of  the  fence  which  shut  them  out  of  the  in- 
closure,   and  the  contrast  was  striking  between   the 
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mute  and  distant  throng,  and  the  uproarious  concourse 
which  in  a  free  country  Avould  greet  the  coming  of  a 
chief.  After  the  dehij  of  an  hour  he  did  come,  and 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  A 
tall,  spare  man,  in  half  military  dress,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  some  energy  and  intelligence, 
the  Eang  of  Pmssia  was  welcomed  hy  the  Elector  or 
King  of  Hesse  Cassell,  and  the  military  who  had  heen 
assembled  there  to  do  him  honor.  The  King  had 
come  in  the  royal  car,  magnificently  fitted  up  with 
white  silk  hangings  and  cushions,  and  every  luxuri- 
ous appliance  that  could  be  added  to  a  travelling  car- 
riage. A  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his 
court  were  with  him.  The  people  of  all  classes  who 
gathered  to  see  the  show  were  respectful,  not  enthusi- 
astic, and  were  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  when  it 
was  over. 

A  few  hoiu's  brought  us  to  Eisenach,  the  scene  of 
Luther's  imprisonment  and  conflict  with  the  devil. 

From  the  Diet  at  Worms — where  the  great  Reform- 
er would  go,  though  there  Avere  as  many  devils  as 
tiles  on  the  house-tops  to  oppose  him — Luther  re- 
turned to  Eisenach.  The  die  had  been  cast.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  and  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Pope,  he  had  avowed  the  great  truths 
which  Txnderlie  the  E-eformation ;  and  although  the 
word  of  the  Emperor  gave  him  safe  conduct  fi-om 
Worms,  the  decree  for  his  aiTest  was  instantly  sent 
after  him,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  only  delayed 
till  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar.  At  Eisenach, 
where  twenty-three  years  before  he  had  sung  songs 
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in  the  street  for  bread,  lie  was  received  as  a  con- 
queror by  a  liost  of  friends.  He  was  carried  in  tri- 
lunph  to  the  church,  and  there  proclaimed  the  truths 
that  have  ever  since  been  making  progress  in  the 
world. 

Not  far  from  Eisenach — a  short  day's  ride — in  the 
village  of  Mora,  the  aged  grandmother  of  Luther  was 
then  living ;  and  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  her  and  to  his 
uncle,  Luther  bent  his  steps  thither.  The  old  lady 
embraced  and  blessed  him;  and  having  spent  a  day 
with  his  relatives  there,  he  was  proceeding  on  his 
jom*ney  tlu-ough  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  when  five 
armed  men,  with  visors  down,  rushed  upon  him, 
seized  him,  and  bore  him  oir  on  a  horse  which  they 
had  brought  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  summit  of  a  crag,  overlooking  the  town  of 
Eisenach,  and  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  mighty  Thuringerwald,  or  Thuringian  forest, 
is  an  old  castle — a  strong-hold — to  which  Luther  was 
now  carried  by  his  captors.  Little  did  the  Reformer 
imagine,  less  did  his  friends  suppose,  that  his  sudden 
arrest  was  the  work  of  the  friendly  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, who  thus  determined  to  hide  Luther  from  the 
first  fruy  of  his  foes,  till  the  storm  should  pass  by. 
For  us  it  was  a  toilsome  walk  out  of  the  town  and 
up  this  steep  ascent,  which  we  overcame  in  an  hour, 
and  then  entered  the  frowning  gates  of  the  old  for- 
tress. My  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  K ,  was  over- 
come by  the  exertion.  He  sank  down  upon  a  bench 
— his  lips  were  white,  his  breath  was  short  and  quick 
— we  thought  he  was  dying,  and  so  did  a  German 
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party  who  had  preceded  us  up  the  hill,  and  were  re- 
freshing themselves  with  beer  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  castle.  AVe  laid  our  good  friend  on  his  back,  and 
put  "strong  drink"  to  his  lips  as  to  one  "ready  to 
perish."  He  reftised  the  draught — gradually  revived 
— and  in  half  an  hom-  was  able  to  explore  the  wind- 
ing and  many  recesses  of  this  strange  old  tower. 
Luther's  lonely  imprisonment  here  for  ten  long  months 
imparts  its  highest  interest  to  the  castle ;  but  it  would 
be  well  worth  a  visit,  and  a  more  toilsome  tug  up  hill, 
if  Luther  had  never  been  here.  We  hurried  through 
the  lower  apartments,  and  were  impatient  to  get  to 
the  chamber  where  the  stern  Reformer  wrote  his  Pat- 
mos,  and  continued  liis  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  composed  those  flaming  epistles  which, 
while  his  hiding-place  was  yet  unknown,  gleamed  out 
upon  the  darkness  of  Germany  like  lightning,  to 
scathe  the  strongholds  of  Popery,  and  sounded,  too, 
like  voices  from  the  dead.  In  this  chamber  we  found 
the  bedstead  yet  standing  on  which  he  slept.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  his  portrait,  and  those  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  mother.  This  room  was  the  scene  of  his 
conflict  with  Satan,  for  Luther  believed  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance  to  torment  his  enemies.  And  when 
the  devil,  in  giant  form,  stood  in  this  chamber,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth,  and  threatening  him  Avith  vengeance, 
that  stout-hearted  man,  who  had  not  quailed  before 
the  powers  of  earth,  was  not  to  be  scared  at  heU. 
And  as  he  baffled  his  foes  among  men  with  his  pen 
and  ink,  he  gave  the  demon  the  benefit  of  the  ink- 
stand, which  he  seized,  and  hiuded  at  his  head.      The 
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vision  vanished  as  the  inkstand  struck  the  wall.  The 
hole  that  it  made  in  the  wall  was  shown  to  us,  and  I 
brought  away  a  bit  of  the  plaster,  a  relic  more  valu- 
ahle  to  me  than  the  pretended  toe  of  Abraham,  or  a 
tooth  of  ]\Ioses. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  a  hall  of  knights  in 
armor,  a  collection  of  g-reat  rarity  and  value,  exceeded 
in  interest  by  only  two  or  three  in  the  world.  Some 
of  them  are  dated  in  the  13th  century.  The  giant 
Kunz,  of  Kauftingen,  is  remarkable  for  size  and 
weight,  and  others  seem  to  be  more  than  a  man  could 
stagger  under,  to  say  nothing  of  going  out  to  fight 
with  such  steel  casements  on.  A  large  painting  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  St.  Elizabeth,  of  Thuringia, 
whose  husband  was  as  close-fisted  as  she  was  charita- 
ble to  the  poor.  One  day  she  had  her  apron  filled 
with  food  which  she  was  about  to  give  away,  when 
her  husband  demanded  what  she  had  there.  "  Flow- 
ers,''^ she  said ;  and  he  tore  open  the  apron  to  see  for 
himself,  when  lo,  by  a  miracle  the  bread  and  cheese 
had  been  changed  to  roses  and  lilies.  Here  she 
stands  in  the  picture  holding  out  the  flowers  to  her 
brute  of  a  husband ;  and  she  looks  as  if  she  were 
afraid  the  flowers  might  tui-n  back  again  in  a  mi- 
nute. 

But  more  interesting  than  any  other  spot  in  the 
castle,  was  the  chapel  wliere  the  great  Reformer  had 
often  celebrated  the  worship  of  God,  and  where  he 
had  met  his  brethren  who  came  up  hither  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  work  to  which  they  were  called. 
The  names  of  illustrious  visitors  were  inscribed  on 
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the  walls,  as  though  it  were  an  event  of  their  lives  to 
have  stood  in  that  hallowed  spot. 

It  was  not  so  hard  to  come  down — it  never  is — as 
to  go  up.  And  after  a  delightful  walk  to  the  town, 
and  having  called  for  a  moment  at  the  old  church,  we 
were  off  for  Gotha,  where  Napoleon  rested  in  his 
flight  from  Leipsic.  The  hills  are  often  surmounted 
hy  old  fortresses :  three  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
called  Drei  Gleichen,  were  struck  hy  lightning  in  the 
same  year,  1250.  Beaiitiful  for  situation  they  all  are, 
and  one  of  them,  Wachsburg,  is  still  kept  up  and  oc- 
cupied. We  are  now  over  the  line,  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  This  strong  citadel  is  Cyryaksherg, 
and  passing  it  we  are  soon  in  the  old  and  venerable 
and  historical  city  of  Erfurt. 

Here  was  born  of  God,  the  author,  under  God,  of 
the  great  Reformation.  The  town  was  gay  with 
green  garlands,  festooning  the  walls  and  windows, 
and  sometimes  stretching  from  side  to  side  of  the 
narrow  streets.  The  king  had  slept  there  last  night, 
and  the  sleepy  old  town  had  actully  waked  up  and 
put  on  a  holiday  suit  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  on  us  when  we  reached 
Eiiiirt,  but  our  impatience  would  not  allow  us  to  wait 
till  the  morning  before  we  saw  the  empty  cell,  the 
sight  of  which  had  brought  us  here.  The  landlord 
of  our  hotel  gave  us  a  lantern  and  a  giiide  who  led  us 
through  many  a  winding  street,  and  under  old  arch- 
ways, that  had  been  passages  for  centuries,  till, 
wearied  with  our  walk,  and  fearing  that  we  had  been 
misled,  we  were  at  length  conducted  to  a  gate  in  the 
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wall  that  surrounds  an  Oi-phan-house,  once  the  Au- 
gustine Convent. 

Again  and  again  we  pulled  the  bell,  till  an  old 
woman  from  the  house  came  forth  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  admitted  us  into  the  court.  It  was  too 
late,  she  said,  for  strangers  to  enter,  hut  after  a  little 
persuasion,  she  led  the  way  through  the  outer  com-ts 
of  the  convent  into  the  long  and  narrow  wall,  each 
side  of  which  was  hung  with  a  series  of  historical 
paintings.  Out  of  this  hall,  on  either  side,  many- 
doors  opened  into  narrow  cells,  one  of  which  is  made 
illustrious  by  the  fact  that  in  this  apartment,  still 
preserved  as  when  it  was  his  abode,  Luther  entered 
as  a  monk,  July  17tli,  1504,  having  made  a  vow  a 
fortnight  before,  that  he  would  thus  devote  himself, 
when  a  friend  of  his  had  been  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning at  his  side. 

Here  is  the  table  at  which  he  studied  and  wrote, 
the  inkstand  in  which  he  dipped  his  pen,  but  more 
than  all,  the  most  precious  relic  is  the  Bible,  THE  Bi- 
ble, which  he  found  in  the  library  of  the  convent,  and 
which  revealed  to  him  his  need  of  a  righteousness 
which  no  works  of  his  own  could  procure.  Here  the 
troubles  of  his  soul  began.  Here  he  crucified  his 
flesh  by  fastings  and  vigils.  And  when  no  help 
came,  here  on  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell  he  sank  down 
insensible,  and  was  found  by  his  friend,  who  came  to 
seek  him,  and  to  cheer  him  in  his  solitude  with  the 
voices  of  the  choir  whom  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Their  music  stole  into  his  soul  and  recalled  him  to 
life,  but  his  anguish  was  too  deep  to  be  soothed  by 
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the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.     And  here  too  he  found 
peace  in  believing. 

Various  relics  of  the  Reformer  are  preserved,  and 
the  record  of  visitors'  names  shows  with  what  interest 
this  little  room  is  regarded  by  travellers  from  distant 
lands.  We  recognized  the  names  of  many  of  our 
friends,  and  adding  our  own  to  the  list  retired.  Un- 
der the  feather-bed,  which,  however,  often  refused  to 
do  its  duty,  and  slid  off  upon  the  floor,  I  tried  to 
sleep,  but  the  thoughts  of  the  scenes  I  had  visited 
were  so  exciting  that,  wearied  as  I  was  by  a  hard 
day's  work,  I  watched  the  most  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GRAVES     OF     GREAT     MEN. 

Weimar — Graves  of  Schiller  and  Goethe— Halle — Orphan  Asylum 
of  Franke — Tomb  of  Gesenius — To  prevent  premature  Burials — : 
Wittenberg — The  Old  Church — Grave  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
— Burning  the  Bull. 

We  took  an  early  start  form  Erfart,  and  set  off  for 
Weimar. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  resides  in  tliis 
charming  town.  The  palace  is  a  splendid  building  in 
the  midst  of  noble  groves  and  handsome  grounds, 
and  before  I  was  told  that  Weimar  had  been  often 
called  the  Athens  of  Germany,  it  had  struck  me  as  a 
fitting  spot  for  the  residence  of  men  of  letters  and  men 
of  leisure.  Passing  through  the  crowded  market- 
place, where  the  chief  article  seemed  to  be  pottery, 
and  women  the  traders,  we  found  the  house,  with  the 
inscription  over  the  door,  "Hier  Wohnte  Schiller." 
AYe  were  longer  in  finding  another  poet's  dwelling — 
but  we  did  find  it — where  Goethe  lived  and  died. 
Here  is  the  study  and  its  fixtures  as  he  left  them, 
preserved  with  a  respect  for  literature  and  genius  that 
does  honor  to  the  country.  This  house  has  not  been 
purchased  by  the  government,  though  a  proposal  to 
that  effect  has  been  made,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is 
held,  $70,000,  shows  tlie  estimate  put  upon  a  dwell- 
ing that  has  no  such  intrinsic  worth.      The  furniture 
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is  in  keeping  with  the  house.  It  is  said  that  the  old 
man  never  had  an  arm-chair  till  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age.  The  common  table  at  which  he  "svTote,  and 
which  was  once  Schiller's  too — thus  made  doubly 
valuable — his  desk  and  stool,  are  all  preserved  with 
religious  care,  and  will  be — for  they  do  not  let  such 
remauas  of  gi'eat  men  perish  in  Germany.  Goethe 
died  here  in  1822,  and  his  memory  is  yet  fresh  among 
the  older  people. 

The  Grand  Duke  was,  in  his  way,  a  small  Au- 
gustus, and  derived  more  honor  than  he  conferred  by 
drawing  around  him  such  men  as  Goethe,  and  Schil- 
ler, and  Wieland,  and  Herder,  who  lived  upon  his 
bounty,  but  needed  no  such  patronage  to  make  them 
great.  Out  of  the  town  is  the  Neiv  Church-yard^ 
a  truly  German  cemetery,  completely  covered  with 
flowers  of  many  hues,  the  roses  the  more  abundant, 
and  now  in  full  bloom ;  the  monuments  chiefly  small, 
but  many  of  them  in  exquisite  taste,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions very  German.  The  walks  were  graveled,  and 
through  the  beds  of  fragrant  flowers  in  which  the  bees 
and  birds  were  rejoicing,  we  went  up  to  the  chapel  on 
the  summit  of  the  rising  gTOund,  where  the  royal 
family  is  interred.  Here  the  late  Grand  Duke  lies. 
In  one  corner  of  the  ducal  vault  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  two  great  poets  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Tlie  Grand 
Duke  had  designed  to  have  them  lie  one  on  each  side 
of  him,  but  royal  etiquette  forbade  such  familiarity 
even  in  the  gi'ave,  and  so  the  poets  sleep  by  them- 
selves. But  the  pilgrims  of  successive  generations 
will  come  here  to  stand  by  the  ashes  of  the  men  of 
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genius,   and  will   care   veiy   little   where  the   Grand 
Duke  is  buried. 

In  the  Schloss  Khxhe,  I  found  the  nearly  wasted 
names  on  their  monuments  of  Musteus  and  Bodasus. 
Lucas  Cranach  was  a  painter  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
time  of  Luther.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Re- 
former, and  has  left  us  several  portraits  of  him,  which 
are  more  to  be  prized  than  his  numerous  pictures  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  He  was  buried  in 
this  church-yard ;  and  his  epitaph  describes  him  as  a 
jpictor  celerrhnus — a  mistake,  probably,  for  celeher- 
rhnus.  In  the  town  church — the  Stadt  Kirche — is 
one  of  his  most  noted  pictures,  a  crucifixion  scene, 
into  which  the  artist  has  introduced,  by  a  pardonable 
anachronism,  the  portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  himself,  among  the  spectators  near  the  cross. 

Herder  is  buried  beneath  a  tablet  in  the  pavement, 
and  some  forty  members  of  the  ducal  family  lie  here. 
In  tlie  public  library  may  be  seen  the  black  gown  of 
Luther,  which  he  wore  when  he  was  a  monk,  and 
other  matters  of  equal  value  to  the  relic  hunter. 

Riding  on  from  Weimar,  I  fell  in  with  a  German 
professor  in  an  ancient  and  remarkable  school,  in  the 
village  of  Schulpforta.  The  institution  occupies  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  an  old  monastery.  Since 
the  Reformation  its  funds  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  young  men  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
education.  Some  three  hundred  are  now  within  the 
walls,  few  of  whom  are  required  to  provide  any  thing 
for  themselves  but  their  clothes.     The  taU  spires  of 
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Naumbnrg  rise  from  the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful  val- 
ley, around  which  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards 
and  cro"\vned  with  castles  and  country  houses.  On 
the  28th  of  July  the  inhabitants  have  a  grand  festival 
called  the  "Cherry  Feast,"  in  memory  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  city  in  1432.  When  the  people  were 
about  to  be  put  to  death  after  a  long  siege,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  came  out  and  threw  themselves  down 
before  the  leader  of  the  enemy,  who  was  so  much 
affected  by  their  innocent  entreaties,  that  he  turned 
away  from  his  purpose. 

The  very  dullest,  deadest  town  that  I  ever  did  see 
is  Halle.  Yerily,  if  there  had  been  no  people  in  it 
for  half  a  century,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
dilapidated.  Yet  Halle  is  a  g-reat  place,  and  has  two 
institutions  that  are  not  excelled  by  any  others  of 
their  kind  in  Europe.  The  University  is  justly  cele- 
brated among  the  eminent  halls  of  learning,  which  are 
the  boast  of  Germany.  Gesenius  was  professor  here 
until  his  death ;  and  Tholuck  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  age.  The  Univers- 
ity has  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  students. 
Its  noble  buildings  were  tlirown  open  to  us  with  readi- 
ness, though  unfortunately  it  was  not  term  time,  and 
the  students  were  absent. 

The  Orphan  House  of  Fvcuike  is  celebrated  the 
world  over.  It  is  a  long,  plain,  capacious  building, 
reared  through  the  exertions  of  the  clergyman  and  pro- 
fessor whose  name  it  bears,  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  2220  children  of  both  sexes,  and  most  of 
whom  are  poor.     The  institution  also  has  a  printing 
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establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  Bibles,  and 
a  dispensary  of  medicines,  so  that  the  mind,  the  soul, 
and  the  body  of  the  oi-phan  and  the  indigent  are  all 
cared  for  by  this  immense  and  wide-reaching  charity. 
Professor  Voght  led  us  to  the  grave  of  Gesenius,  in 
the  cemetery  outside  of  the  town ;  and  to  a  very  sim- 
ple stone,  with  his  name  on  it,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
this  eminent  scholar  is  laid.  Many  vaults  are  made 
with  open  fronts,  so  that  we  look  in  and  see  the  cof- 
fins, covered  with  wi'eaths  of  roses  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  affection,  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  from 
the  biu-ial.  The  coffins  are  not  flat  on  the  top  as 
ours,  but  rise  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  In  one  vault 
was  a  young  mother  with  a  babe  on  each  side  of  her ; 
they  had  been  recently  laid  there ;  the  first  flowers 
were  withering  over  them,  and  a  silk  cushion  on  the 
mother's  coffin  bore  her  name  and  the  record  of  the 
grief  of  those  who  lived  to  weep. 

To  the  cemetery  of  every  large  town  in  Germany 
is  attached  an  apparatus  to  prevent  that  most  horri- 
ble of  all  fates,  almost  equally  horrible  to  the  victim 
and  the  friends,  the  burial  of  the  living.  I  inquked 
of  the  old  sexton  of  the  grave-yard  in  Halle,  if  there 
was  the  same  arrangement  there,  and  he  led  us  at 
once  to  a  small  house  adjoining  the  gate  by  which 
we  entered  the  grounds.  In  one  room  was  a  couch 
on  which  the  person  presumed  to  be  dead  is  laid; 
and  the  body  is  then  covered  as  in  sickness,  and  the 
room  in  all  weathers  kept  at  a  temperature  favorable 
to  health.  On  each  finger  is  placed  a  thimble,  and 
from  each  thimble  extends  a  tlu'ead,  and  these  are  at- 
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tached  to  a  common  thread  which  passes  through  the 
wall  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  is  fastened  to 
a  bell  most  delicately  hung.  Here  is  an  attendant 
always  in  waiting,  and  the  slightest  pulsation  in  one 
of  the  fingers  will  set  the  bell  ringing,  and  bring  the 
attendant  to  the  relief  and  rescue  of  the  reviving. 
All  who  wish  to  test  the  death  of  their  iriends  may 
employ  these  means,  on  paying  a  small  sum  to  defray 
the  expenses.  About  seventy  in  the  course  of  a  year 
are  thus  proved,  and  not  one,  the  sexton  told  me, 
has  yet  been  found  to  be  alive.  But  he  said  that  he 
had  lieard  of  a  case  in  Erfurt,  where  a  man  was  thus 
saved  from  prematui-e  interment. 

From  Halle  we  went  to  Cothen,  where  the  road 
forks,  one  route  leading  to  Leipzig,  and  the  other 
more  directly  to  Berlin.  Dessau,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  and  the  capital  of  his  little 
dukedom,  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly-built  town, 
with  its  gardens,  walks,  groves,  flowers,  and  summer 
houses.  A  school  of  boys,  some  of  them  English, 
more  of  them  French,  gathered  about  the  cars,  and 
answered  all  my  inquiries  with  great  politeness ; 
brought  me  some  flowers,  as  I  wished  a  souvenir  of 
the  spot  where  JSIendelssohn,  the  composer,  was  born, 
wished  us  a  pleasant  journey,  and  touched  their  caps 
politely  when  we  left  them.  Soon  after  leaving  Des- 
sau, we  crossed  the  Elbe  on  a  magnificent  bridge, 
and  pushed  on  to  the  old  town  of  Wittenberg,  where 
we  arrived  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

In  the  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  we  sent  out  for 
the  sexton  of  the  church  to  show  us  the  cradle  of  the 
Vol.  F— P 
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Reformation.  He  led  us  hy  the  market-place,  where 
is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  under  it  a  bronze  sta- 
tue of  Luther,  w^ith  this  inscription  in  German:  "7)^ 
ii  he  the  loord  of  God,  it  will  endure;  if  of  man,  it 
will  perish."  Then  to  the  Towai  Hall,  where  is  kept 
the  Rosary  and  the  Chalice  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  Luther  used  while  yet  in  bondage  to  Rome. 
And  now  we  went  to  the  Augustine  Convent,  where 
he  thought  out  the  Reformation,  and  nerved  himself 
for  the  great  battle.  With  feelings  akin  to  awe,  we 
sat  down  in  his  chair  at  his  table,  and  gazed  upon 
the  manuscripts  which  he  wTote,  and  handled  •  the 
pitcher  from  which  the  stalwart  German  took  many 
a  drink  of  beer,  for  his  was  not  the  temperance  refor- 
mation. Kings  and  emperors  have  stood  in  this  cell, 
and  left  their  names  as  memorials  of  their  visit. 
Peter  the  Great  A\TOte  his  with  a  bit  of  chalk  over 
the  door,  and  a  piece  of  glass  protects  it  from  the 
curious  touch.  Outside  of  the  eastern  gate  stands  an 
oak  tree,  surrounded  by  a  railing,  which  marks  the 
spot  where,  in  1520,  Luther,  in  presence  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University,  and  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  committed  to  the  flames  the  Canon  Law, 
the  Decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  papal  Extrava- 
gants,  and  finally  that  famous  Bull  of  the  Pope  which 
had  been  recently  issued  against  him,  giving  him 
sixty  days  for  repentance,  and  then  pronouncing  his 
sentence  of  condemnation,  if  in  that  time  he  did  not 
send  in  his  recantation.  "Since  thou  hast  vexed  the 
Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  may  everlasting  fire  vex  and 
consume  thee,"  he  said,  as  he  tlu'cw  the  documents 
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into  the   ascending  flames.     That  fire  has   not  yet 
gone  out. 

Returning,  we  passed  the  house  where  Luther's 
coadjutor  dwelt ;  and  we  paused  in  front  to  read  the 
record  over  the  door — "Here  lived,  and  taught,  and 
died,  ]\Ielancthon."  It  is  a  better  house  than  Schil- 
ler's, or  Goethe's,  or  the  one  that  Tholuck  now  resides 
,in  at  Halle.  The  Schloss  Kirche,  is  the  church  at 
whose  door  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety-five  proposi- 
tions against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  oiFered  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  world.  The  altar  has  been  re- 
moved ;  and  in  its  place  is  erected  the  pulpit  in  which 
Luther  often  preached,  and  made  these  venerable 
walls  resound  with  his  sweet,  sonorous  voice.  In 
front  of  the  pulpit  are  the  tombs  of- Frederick  the 
Wise  and  John  the  Steadfast,  Electors  of  Saxony, 
and  great  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Long  inscrip- 
tions record  their  virtues  and  their  deeds.  Farther 
down  the  aisle,  nearly  under  the  centre  of  the  chiu'ch, 
are  laid  the  bones  of  Melancthon  and  Luther ;  and  on 
tablets  of  bronze  are  brief  epitaphs  to  the  memory  of 
men  whose  words  and  works  will  never  be  forgotten. 
On  Luther's  is  engraved  : 

MARTINI  LUTERI :  S.  Theologize :  D.  Corpus.  H.  L. :  S.  E. 
Qui  an.  Christi  M.  D.  XLVI— XII— Cal— Maitii  Eyslebin  in  Patria 
— S— M— O.     C.  V.  Ann.  LXHI.  M.  11.  D.  X. 

Luther  died  at  Eisleben,  his  native  place ;  but  his 
friend,  the  Elector,  desired  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
this  chiu"ch,  the  theatre  of  his  mightiest  efforts  in  the 
cause  to  which  his  life  was  given ;  and  here  we  trust 
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his  ashes  will  be  suffered  to  repose,  till  rekindled  by 
the  sun  of  the  resurrection  morning. 

On  our  way  from  Wittenberg  to  Berlin,  we  pass 
the  region  of  country  where  Tetzel  was  waylaid  and 
robbed  of  the  money  he  had  taken  from  the  sale  of 
Indulgences ;  and  in  the  church  at  Juterbogh,  the 
identical  box  is  kept  which  Hans '  Van  Hacke  took 
fr'om  him  after  his  famous  trick  upon  the  priest. 
Hans  had  applied  to  him,  to  know  if  he  could  be  par- 
doned for  a  sin  he  was  about  to  commit,  as  well  as 
for  his  past  crimes  ;  and  having  obtained  fi-om  Tetzel 
the  desired  indulgence,  the  wily  knight  lay  in  wait 
for  the  travelling  trafficker  in  the  sins  of  men,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  box,  then  filled  with  gold.  A  few 
hours  further  on  we  came  to  the  city  of  Berlin. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

BERLIN     AND     DRESDEN. 

Berlin — Unter  der  Linden — Thier  Garten — Charlottenberg — An  ex- 
quisite Tomb — The  Palace — Museum — Pictures — Potsdam — Roy- 
al Visitors — Tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great — Sans-Souci — The 
Wind-mill — Humboldt — Dresden — Pictures — Green  Vaults. 

Berlin  is  a  city  built  to  order.  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  liis  ambition  to  have  a  city  to  correspond 
with  his  dominions,  gave  directions  to  surroiind  a  cer- 
tain space  with  walls,  and  fill  it  with  houses.  Hence 
Berlin. 

So  flat  that  the  water  scarcely  flows  out  of  it ;  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  and  sandy  plain,  so  that  no  mount- 
ains near  it  relieve  the  eye,  it  is  not  to  be  admired 
for  the  odors  that  pervade  its  streets  in  hot  weather, 
nor  the  breezes  that  should  fan  it  at  even-tide.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  only  two  stories  high,  and  are  so 
built  as  to  stretch  over  as  miich  gTOund  as  possible. 
Some  of  them  are  higher.  The  Embassador  of  the 
United  States  was  living  on  the  fourth  story  of  a 
splendid  house  ;  but  the  single  flat  probably  furnished 
all  the  room  required. 

And  there  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  no  city  in 
Em-ope  presents  so  many  magnificent  buildings  on  a 
single  street  as  this.  That  street  is  the  famous  Cu- 
ter der  Linden^  so  called  from  a  double  row  of  lime 
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trees  in  the  middle  of  it,  making  a  sliady  and  lovely 
promenade,  with  the  carriage-path  on  both  sides  of 
it.  At  the  head  of  this  street  one  may  stand  near 
the  colossal  equestrian  Ibronze  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  study  in  one  view  the  stupendous  Palace, 
the  Museum — which  is  adorned  with  some  beautiful 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  portico — the  University, 
the  Arsenal,  the  Royal  Library — a  building  severely 
criticised,  but  a  splendid  edifice — and  several  churches 
and  other  public  buildings :  a  greater  number  than 
the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  single  view  in  any  other  city. 
Follow  this  wide  street  for  two  miles,  and  it  brings 
you  to  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  the  boast  of  Berlin, 
with  the  brazen  horses  before  the  car  of  victory  stand- 
ing above  it.  Napoleon  carried  the  horses  to  Paris  to 
grace  his  triumph,  but  after  Waterloo  the  Prussians 
brought  them  back,  and  placing  the  French  eagle  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  restored  her  to 
her  throne  over  the  entrance  to  the  city.  Outside  of 
this  gate  is  the  Thier  Garten^  a  vast  wood,  with 
finely-gi-aded  walks,  in  the  midst  of  stagnant  ponds, 
supposed  to  be  very  pretty  lakes,  around  which,  of  a 
fine  day,  the  people  amuse  themselves,  and  on  Sun- 
days the  population  is  out  in  crowds,  taking  refresh- 
ments in  the  shade,  or  thronging  the  houses  of  enter- 
tainment and  dancing,  which  are  frequent  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  gTOve.  And  now  that  we  are  out  in  this 
direction,  let  us  keep  on  for  five  miles  through  this  for- 
est, till  we  come  to  Charlottenlerg,  a  rural  summer 
retreat  of  the  nobles  of  Berlin,  and  where  Frederick 
I.  built  a  charming  summer  palace  for  the  English 
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Princess,  Sophia  Charlotte,  Avhom  he  married.  The 
pleasure-grounds  are  enlivened  with  an  English  taste, 
contrasting  favorably  with  what  we  have  seen  in  Ger- 
many. We  strolled  along  through  the  walks  in  the 
extensive  and  elegant  gardens,  till  we  came  to  an  ex- 
quisite Doric  marble  temple,  in  a  most  secluded  spot: 
so  silent,  so  lonely,  so  hidden  did  it  seem,  that  we 
could  scarcely  think  it  other  than  a  work  of  nature  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  rest  of  her  beautiful  productions, 
with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

We  entered  it  as  if  stepping  on  holy  ground.  The 
stained  glass  admitted  a  softened  light,  wdiich  fell 
upon  the  recumbent  statue  of  a  lovely  woman  sleep- 
ing— in  death.  We  are  in  the  tomb  of  Louisa,  Queen 
of  Prussia,  "  the  most  beautiful  and  amiable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  unfortunate  princess  of  her 
day."  This  temple  was  built  by  her  husband,  the 
king,  as  her  monument  and  tomb.  The  sculptor, 
Ranch,  has  given  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  queen,  not 
in  death,  but  asleep.  And  as  she  lies  here  with  the 
drapery  of  night  around  her,  we  might  think  of  her 
as  enjoying  pleasant  dreams.  No  epitaph  records  her 
virtues.  A  few  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  are  on  the 
walls ;  several  wreaths  of  withered  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  her  seven  children,  with  filial  love,  laid  here 
when  she  was  buried,  arc  still  the  touching  memorials 
of  that  sad  hour.  By  her  side  now  lies  the  king.  He 
w^as  brought  here  by  night,  the  long  avenues  being 
lined  with  the  sorrowing  multitudes,  who  chanted 
dirges  as  his  remains  were  borne  along.  A  recumbent 
statue,  by  Ranch,  is  now  placed  in  this  tomb,  not  far 
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from  that  of  tiie  queen.  It  is  out  of  raj  power  to  give 
to  others  a  fitting  impression  of  the  beauty,  propriety, 
harmony,  and  perfect  taste  of  this  temple.  Its  altar, 
its  walls,  its  windows,  its  columns,  its  two  statues, 
the  withered  garlands,  its  twilight,  so  like  the  feeling 
one  has  wdien  standing  here,  all  linger  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  rarest  creations  of  art.  The  tombs  of 
kings  and  queens  are  common  enough  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  I  have  stood  by  the  most  illustrious,  from 
that  of  Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  Sul- 
tan's in  Stamboul,  and  in  all  of  them  wealth  and 
genius  have  labored  to  make  the  resting-place  of  the 
dead  to  bear  some  fitting  relation  to  the  glory  of  the 
living.  But  this  simple,  yet  perfect  mausoleum,  is 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them. 

The  royal  palace,  the  Schloss,  is  a  gloomy-looking 
palace ;  yet  so  vast  as  to  be  imposing,  and  the  splen- 
did fiirnitiu-e  and  historic  associations  give  it  more 
than  the  ordinary  interest  that  hangs  about  palaces. 
Here  Frederick  the  Great  had  his  throne,  and  in 
these  old  walls  the  W/iiie  Lady  ghost  was  wont  to 
appear  to  announce  the  approaching  death  of  any  one 
of  the  royal  family. 

In  these  royal  collections  of  curiosities,  you  may 
see  the  very  hat  that  l^apoleon  left  in  the  carnage 
fi.-om  which  he  fled  in  haste  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  Baron  Trenck's  drinking-cup ;  and  Luther's  beer 
mug — two  or  tlu'ee  of  which  I  have  found,  and  all 
genuine ;  for  the  Reformer  doubtless  had  more  than 
one. 

Nearly  thirty  miles  fi-om   Berlin,  at  Furstenwald, 
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from  time  immemorial  a  mighty  boulder  stone  of 
granite  was  lying ;  with  incredible  labor  it  was  dug 
out  and  fashioned  into  a  vase  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  floated  by  the  river  Spree  to  Ber- 
lin— polished,  and  now  placed  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  new  Museum.  It  is  altogether  the  largest  vase 
of  a  single  block  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  The 
day  was  very  warm  when  I  saw  it,  and  nurses  with 
children,  and  women  with  their  work,  were  sitting 
under  it  in  groups,  enjoying  the  shade.  The  walls  of 
the  portico  of  this  Museum  are  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  a  living  Berlin  artist,  which  are  the  present  ad- 
miration of  all  Germany.  But  within  are  galleries  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  collected  at  vast  expense,  and 
intended  to  eclipse  every  thing  else  of  the  kind. 
Among  the  pictui-es,  admirably  arranged  in  nearly 
forty  different  apartments,  are  some  that  deserve  spe- 
cial attention.  "John  the  Evangelist,"  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  is  very  fine.  An  extraordinary  series  of  twelve 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  school,  by  Van  Eyck,  known 
as  the  "Worship  of  the  spotless  Lamb,"  may  be 
studied  for  hours  with  increasing  interest ;  and  a 
Magdalen,  in  the  Crucifixion-scene,  is  so  beautiful 
and  true  that  one  loves  to  look  at  her  even  in  her 
grief.  Rubens'  "  Resurrection  of  Lazarus"  is  a  glo- 
rious work ;  and  a  portrait  of  the  painter's  wife, 
Helena  Forman,  is  a  lovely  thing — ^from  which  it  is 
hard  to  turn  away,  even  to  look  at  "  The  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony,"  where  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a 
yoimg  woman,  with  a  bit  of  his  tail  just  coming  out 
under  her  dress,  and  an  old  woman  w4tli  horns  and 
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claws,  make  a  picture  full  of  droUeiy,  and  admirably- 
done.  We  might  spend  days,  where  we  can  give  Ibut 
hours,  to  wander  over  these  magnificent  halls,  and 
then  into  the  Royal  Library — the  front  of  which  I 
insist  upon  admiring,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  that  is 
heaped  upon  it — where  is  Luther's  Hebrew  Bible,  from 
which  he  made  his  translation,  and  in  it  are  the  mar- 
ginal notes  he  made  with  his  own  hand ;  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-Book  which  Charles  I.  of  England  car- 
ried to  the  scaffold ;  and,  more  curious  than  either, 
Guttenburg's  Bible,  date  1440-55,  the  fu-st  book  on 
which  movable  types  were  used. 

Potsdam  is  to  Berlin  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris. 
It  is  the  rui'al  capital,  where  royalty  resides  in  the 
country  with  more  freedom,  more  air,  less  pomp,  but 
more  comfort  than  in  the  city.  Here,  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  the  Havel,  and  in  the  midst  of  wide  fields, 
and  groves,  and  gardens,  Avith  lakes,  and  streams, 
and  every  appliance  that  the  art  of  man  can  contrive 
for  pleasui-e  in  the  country,  the  kings  of  Prussia  have 
lived,  and  some  of  them  have  died  and  been  bm*ied. 
We  stopped  at  the  old  "  Church  of  the  Gan-ison," 
and  after  some  delay  a  woman  was  found  who  kept 
the  key.  She  let  us  in.  The  plain  and  unpretend- 
ing building  would  not  have  attracted  oiu-  attention, 
but  near  the  middle  of  it,  under  the  pulpit,  a  door 
was  opened,  and  we  stepped  in  by  the  side  of  a  metal 
coffin,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  is  lying,  with 
William  I.  Napoleon  came  here  in  the  days  of  his 
glory,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  the  king, 
which  was  then  lying  on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus. 
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carried  it  away  "with  him,  and  it  has  never  been  heard 
of  since.  The  Prussians  have  now  adorned  the  old 
pulpit  with  the  standards  which  they  took  when  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  changed,  and  the  Eagles  of 
France  fell  into  the  hands  of  Blncher  and  his  con- 
quering hosts.  This  was  a  fitting  place  in  which  to 
muse  on  the  end  of  human  greatness :  here  by  the 
coffin  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  of  modern 
times,  a  warrior  and  monarch  whose  name  was  once 
the  presage  of  victory,  and  the  synonyme  of  glory. 
Here,  too,  where  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times, 
and  not  excelled  in  the  art  of  conquest  by  any  cap- 
tain of  ancient  times,  here  Napoleon  the  living  and 
mighty  had  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  dead 
and  powerless ;  and  what  now  is  to  choose  between 
them  ?  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  I  struck  the  zinc 
shell  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  king  repose,  and  the 
hollow  sound  that  came  back  was  startling.  Yet 
around  the  palaces  and  parks  where  the  great  Freder- 
ick had  his  favorite  haunts,  we  wandered  with  the 
feeling,  if  we  did  not  express  it,  that  the  presence  of 
greatness  was  still  to  be  perceived  in  the  library, 
where  he  affected  literature,  his  writing-table  and 
book-cases,  and  the  secret  chamber  where  he  dined 
often  in  private,  without  even  the  attendance  of  a 
servant.  /Sans-Souci  is  a  series  of  low,  but  very 
lovely  buildings,  making  a  palace  of  rare  attractions 
as  a  summer  retreat,  on  the  height  of  successive  ter- 
races, luxui'iant  in  vines,  whose  delicious  fruits  were 
like  pendant  pearls,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
loaded,  making  groves  and  walks  that  the  Orientals 
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would  envy ;  and  aAvay  at  the  end  of  this  terrace  we 
found  the  graves  of  the  dogs  of  Frederick,  and  of  his 
favorite  horse,  on  which  he  rode  over  many  a  hard- 
fought  field.  The  old  warrior  was  accustomed  to  be 
"brought  out  here  to  sit  in  the  sun,  and  he  gave  direc- 
tions to  be  buried  here  in  the  midst  of  the  brutes  that 
he  loved ;  but  it  seems  that  his  request  was  not  com- 
plied with,  for  we  found  him  in  the  church  under  the 
pulpit.  It  is  impressive  to  enter  the  bedroom  in 
which  he  died,  and  to  see  the  clock  which  he  always 
wound  up  himself,  but  which  was  forgotten  toward 
the  last,  and  stopped  at  the  moment  of  his  decease, 
where  the  hands  still  point,  twenty  minutes  after  two ! 

What  old  Avind-mill  is  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  roy- 
al gTounds,  and  so  near  the  palace  that  it  must  be  an 
annoyance  to  the  courtly  ears  of  the  household  ?  It 
is  a  historic  wind-mill,  a  wooden  monumental  wind- 
mill, which  Frederick  the  Great  desired  to  purchase, 
that  he  might  pull  it  down.  The  miller,  on  whose 
ground  it  stood,  refused  to  sell,  and  finally  beat  the 
king  in  a  lawsuit  about  it.  The  owner  meeting  Avith 
reverses,  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  late  king,  but  he 
declined  taking  any  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and 
settled  on  the  miller  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts 
and  keep  the  old  mill.  It  therefore  swings  its  arms, 
and  declares  that  law  is  for  kings  as  well  as  for  the 
people. 

The  jDresent  king  has  a  villa,  which  we  visited,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Sans-Souci,  the  most  exquisite  gem 
of  a  place  that  can  be  imagined.  He  took  a  fancy  to 
restore,  in  this  building,  one  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii, 
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and  to  embellish  it  with  works  of  art  from  Italy,  many 
of  them  antiques  of  exceeding  heauty.  A  Pompeian 
bath  is  here,  ornamented  witli  frescoes ;  and  several 
statues  from  the  buried  cities  are  now  on  their  pedes- 
tals in  this  German  fairy  land.  Humboldt,  the  natu- 
ralist, who  by  the  way  is  a  native  of  Potsdam,  has 
his  rooms  here,  and  we  were  among  his  books  and 
papers  as  he  left  them  but  a  short  time  before.  The 
king  and  the  scholar  have  pleasant  times  together  in 
this  cool  retreat ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  that 
the  cares  of  government  can  be  assuaged  by  the  pleas- 
ures of  science,  in  the  midst  of  the  beauties  of  such  a 
lovely  scene  as  this. 

Humbolt  is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  but  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever  in  the  pm'suit  of  truth,  interested 
in  every  new  discovery  of  science,  and  eager  to  com- 
municate. Every  day  he  puts  upon  paper  his  thoughts, 
and  leaves  them  for  others  to  use  when  they  can  be 
no  longer  of  any  service  to  himself.  Professor  Silli- 
man,  who  saw  him  in  1851,  describes  him  as  a  "per- 
son not  much  above  the  middle  size ;  his  eyes  are 
brilliant,  his  complexion  light,  his  features  and  person 
are  round,  although  not  fat ;"  and  another  Avriter  who 
saw  him  afterward,  speaks  of  his  lofty,  towering,  mas- 
sive brow,  Avhich  seems  all  too  large,  as  it  overarches 
his  deep-sunk  eyes,  for  the  dimensions  of  the  body 
and  the  general  size  of  the  head  itself.  There  are 
younger  men  than  Humboldt  here,  who  are  contribu- 
ting largely  to  the  treasury  of  science,  and  whose  con- 
nexion with  the  University  adds  more  attraction  to 
Berlin  than  its  galleries  of  art. 
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If  Dresden  was  Ibeautifal  and  imposing  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  gloomy  enough  wlien  we  entered  it. 
Tlie  cars  set  ns  down  in  the  old  town,  and  we  were 
driven  in  a  carriage  across  the  longest  stone  bridge  in 
Germany,  over  the  Elba,  which  flows  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  money  to  pay  for  this  bridge 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  papal  dispensations  for  eat- 
ing eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  We  are  now  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  at  its  capital  of  75,000  in- 
habitants ;  a  city  said  to  rival  the  Florence  of  Italy 
in  its  galleries  of  art,  its  picturesque  situation,  and  the 
taste  of  its  people. 

The  Picture  Gallery  is  indeed  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  any  out  of  Paris  and  Florence  :  a  col- 
lection that  was  brought  fi-om  Italy  originally,  and 
has  been  improved  and  enriched  by  the  most  costly 
purchases  from  the  time  of  the  Heformation.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  bombarded  the  city,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  preserve  the  gallery ;  and  when  he  entered  in 
triumph,  he  asked  permission  as  a  stranger  to  visit 
it,  as  if  the  laws  of  art  had  a  right  to  be  respected, 
when  the  city  itself  was  at  his  feet.  And  when  Na- 
poleon was  master  of  Saxony,  he  did  not  permit  one 
of  these  pictur-es  to  be  taken  to  Paris,  though  he 
robbed  other  galleries  without  remorse.  At  tlie  door 
a  servant  stood  to  clean  our  boots  before  we  were  al- 
lowed to  enter.  And  when  we  were  at  length  allowed 
to  plant  oiu"  feet  on  the  polished  floor,  and  to  look 
around  us  upon  the  works  of  the  masters  of  every 
school,  we  found  a  vast  but  most  unequal  collection 
of  pictures,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  not  wortl^. 
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pausing  to  look  at ;  some  of  tlie  greatest  works  of  the 
gi'eatest  masters,  so  damaged  Tby  moisture  as  to  be 
essentially  ruined ;  and  others  tampered  with  by  re- 
storers, till  the  great  merits  of  the  originals  were  all 
but  destroyed.  A  female  painter  was  at  work  mak- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Madonna  di  san  Sisto  of  Raphael, 
the  first  one  of  the  works  of  this  master  which  I  had 
studied  T\-ith  the  attention  its  merits  demanded.  The 
aged  saint,  a  portrait  of  Pope  Sixtus,  is  looking  upon 
the  Virgin  ascending  to  heaven  with  the  infant  Saviour 
in  her  arms.  Wilkie  says,  "the  head  of  the  Virgin 
is  perhaps  nearer  the  perfection  of  female  beauty  and 
elegance  than  any  thing  in  painting :  it  is  truly  impres- 
sive and  beautiful."  Engravings  and  copies  had  made 
us  familiar  with  the  famous  Correggio — the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  IManger,  Avith  his  mother  bending  over  her 
son  ;  the  light  of  the  pictm-e,  by  license  freely  accorded 
to  art,  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and  illu- 
minating the  face  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  not  dazzled 
by  it ;  while  a  female  standing  behind  her  covers  her 
face  with  her  hand,  as  if  the  light  were  too  powerful 
for  her  eyes.  Faded,  rubbed,  and  restored,  it  is  by 
all  critics  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  power  of  painting,  and  it  is  one  that  even 
an  unanointed  eye  will  study  Avith  intense  delight. 
Though  the  Raphael  is  declared  the  gem  of  the  gal- 
lery, my  less  instructed  taste  gives  the  preference  to 
"La  Notte,"  of  Correggio. 

A  perfect  wilderness  of  beauty  opened  on  us  as  we 
proceeded;  for  though  tlie  paintings  were  arranged 
with  due  regard  to  schools  of  art,  and  to  the  light  in 
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which  thej  should  be  seen  to  advantage,  the  mind 
would  Ibeconie  confused  in  the  midst  of  so  much  to 
attract  the  attention,  and  demanding  the  closest  ob- 
servation if  we  would  like  to  caiTj  away  a  definite 
impression  of  any.  St.  Sebastian,  pierced  with  the 
arrows  of  martyrdom ;  St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Dolce  ; 
some  very  large  and  elaborate  paintings  by  Rubens, 
who  makes  better  imitations  of  nature  than  any  other 
painter,  and  more  women  than  we  had  time  to  look 
at,  with  a  freedom  of  exposure  that  startles  modest 
people  when  they  begin  their  walks  in  the  world  of 
art,  and  forget  that  they  have  taken  leave  of  nature — 
though  leaves  of  nature  are  what  some  of  these  pic- 
tures need — among  them  the  recumbent  Magdalen  of 
Correggio,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  ever  pro- 
duced on  canvas,  or  as  an  art-critic  says,  "One  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  the  most 
faultless  pictures  ever  painted ;"  these  are  some  of 
the  more  noteworthy  works  of  which  this  gallery 
boasts,  which  make  it  the  pride  of  Saxony,  and  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  city  of  Dresden. 

The  extraordinary  collection  of  curiosities  in  the 
Historical  ]\Iuseum  at  Dresden,  has  scarcely  a  rival  in 
Europe.  Old  armor,  more  even  than  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  implements  of  the  chase  and  the  tournament, 
and  relics  of  days  long  gone  by,  are  here  arranged,  to 
give  a  fairer  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
times  than  we  could  gather  fi-om  books.  But  the 
most  curious  of  all  the  sights  of  Dresden,  is  in  the 
Green  vaults,  where  the  treasures  of  the  Saxon  princes 
are  preserved,  the  accmnulated  hoards  of  ages,  said  to 
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Ibe  "the  richest  which  any  Eiu-opean  monarch  at  this 
time  possesses."  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
■wrought  in  every  form  of  Ibeauty,  and  exceeding  in 
splendor  the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  monarchs,  are 
here  arranged  in  eight  successive  chambers ;  and  the 
bare  recital  of  the  more  magnificent  would  consume 
more  space  than  I  can  give.  One  of  them,  of  piu-e 
gold  enameled,  representing  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  has  132  ligm-es,  and  was  made  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000.  Diamonds  that  would  pay  oiF  the  national 
debt  are  sparkling  here,  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires,  and  the  Saxon  regalia,  sword,  sceptre,  and 
crown,  chains  and  collars,  and  the  largest  sardonyx 
that  is  knoAvn  :  a  heap  of  precious  things,  baubles  for 
men  and  women  to  look  at,  but  suggesting  to  us  the 
folly  of  such  symbols  of  royal  magnificence  and  power. 
What  is  the  use  of  them  ?  If  the  people  know  the 
value  of  government,  and  respect  the  laws,  what  good 
does  a  heap  of  jewels  do  ?  and  if  the  people  despise 
the  government  and  the  reigning  family,  the  more  of 
this  waste  the  worse. 
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Prague — The  Bridge  of  Saints — St.  John  Nepomi;k — Palace  of  Kings 
— Cathedral — Relics — Monastery — Dungeons — Princes — Austrian 
Tyranny,  Taxation,  and  Education — Silvio  Pellico's  Prison — 
Baron  Trenck — The  crusty  old  German  and  Wife — Battle-fields. 

A  CITY  a  thousand  years  old,  not  a  rebuilt  city, 
Ibut  as  it  was  in  the  Tbeginning,  save  only  as  time 
makes  changes  in  every  thing,  such  is  Prague.  A 
map  of  this  city  which  I  saAV  when  a  boy,  looking 
like  a  puzzle  that  we  used  to  draw  on  a  slate,  filled 
me  with  a  desire  to  see  the  old  town.  And  I  had  so 
often  read  so  much  of  it,  that  positively  I  was  in- 
clined to  feel  at  home  when  taking  lodgings  here. 
But  little  like  home  did  it  seem  when  I  was  awak- 
ened in  the  morning  by  the  rattle  of  the  drum,  and  the 
heavy  tread  of  an  army  marching  by  the  Englisher 
Hof.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
some  two  or  three  thousand  soldiers  filing  out  of  the 
barracks  in  front  of  the  house,  and  at  this  early  hour, 
jive  in  the  morning.  The  precision,  solidity,  and 
energy  of  the  tread,  were  as  if  so  many  iron  men,  im- 
pelled by  machinery,  were  moving  onward.  This  is 
the  daily  drill  of  the  mighty  military  force  of  Austria; 
for  though  we  are  in  Bohemia,  it  is  Austrian  rule. 
And  these  fellows  noAv  tramping  to  the  public  square. 
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in  such  splendid  style,  would  march  to  the  hattle- 
field  with  the  same  steady  step,  and  execute  eveiy 
order  with  equal  precision  in  the  face  of  any  foe.  The 
detachments  of  the  army  are  not  quartered  long  in 
one  place,  lest  they  become  too  familiar  with  the  peo- 
ple. And  in  their  removal  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  they  are  Ibilleted  upon  the  villages 
and  towns  through  which  they  pass,  in  a  manner 
painfully  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants.  A  message 
is  sent  on  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  that  on 
a  certain  day  so  many  soldiers  will  be  there  to  spend 
the  night.  He  must  distribute  them  among  the  peo- 
ple according  to  then*  several  ability;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  regular  taxes  or  burdens  that  the  subject  must 
bear  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

A  Bridge  of  Saints  over  the  Moldau,  has  about 
thirty  statues  on  each  side  of  it,  and  some  of  them 
most  elaborately  wrought  in  bronze ;  especially  the 
one  to  St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  drowned  in  this 
river  because  he  would  not  betray  the  secrets  which 
the  Queen  had  intrusted  to  him  as  her  confessor. 
But  on  this  bridge  we  have  at  a  glance  a  view  of  the 
city,  rising  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  craggy 
hills  on  which  it  stands  being  covered  with  massive 
and  irregular  buildings,  whose  spires  and  domes  rise 
above  each  other  in  such  grandeur  as  to  make  you 
feel  that  the  East  has  been  reached  before  you  thought 
to  find  it.  We  left  the  bridge,  and  climbed  up  the 
heights  where  stands  the  old  palace  of  the  Bohemian 
kings,  and  looked  on  the  spot  where  the  pagan  an- 
cestors of  these  kings  celebrated  their  fire-worship. 
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and  where  now  is  the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  in  honor 
of  the  man  who  was  martyred  on  a  gridiron.  Titian's 
picture  of  the  scene  has  been  copied,  and  made  fam- 
iliar every  where.  These  precipices  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  have  been  famous  in  story  for  the  blood  of 
victims  hurled  from  their  horrid  heights ;  and  fabled 
history  tells  of  Queen  Libussa,  the  founder  of  the 
city,  who  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  into  the  river  from 
the  citadel,  when  she  would  cool  their  ardor,  and  get 
a  new  set. 

The  Olementimiin^  with  the  seminary,  and  library, 
and  curious  pictures,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Bible 
and  John  Huss,  stretching  over  several  streets,  with 
its  interesting  memorials  of  illustrious  men,  has  less 
to  detain  us  than  the  University,  where  at  one  time 
40,000  students  attended  lectures.  John  Huss  was 
once  its  rector.  While  he  was  here — and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  new  rules  which  he  attempted  to  in- 
troduce— 25,000  students  seceded  in  a  single  week, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  Germany,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  new  universities  that  afterward  became 
more  famous  than  the  one  at  Prague,  which  fi-om  this 

time  Avas  the  strono-hold  of  the  Protestants. 

o 

The  gTeat  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  lies  in  the 
Thieii  Kirche  /  his  effigy,  in  armor,  is  on  a  slab  of 
marble  near  the  altar,  with  a  Latin  motto,  "  Esse 
potius  quam  liaberi" — "To  be,  rather  than  to  be  es- 
teemed"— a  right  good  motto,  belonging  to  one  of  my 
own  ancestors ;  but  I  was  not  expecting  to  find  it  on 
a  tomb  in  Prague.  Tycho  was  a  great  man — an  en- 
thusiast in  his  pursuit  of  truth,  as  all  men  are  Avho 
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learn  any  thing.  He  complained  to  the  emperor  that 
the  Capuchin  monks  made  such  a  noise  in  the  night 
with  their  bell-ringing,  that  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
studies,  and  the  emperor,  thinking  that  the  astrono- 
mer's observations  were  the  most  important,  gave 
orders  that  the  monks  should  say  their  prayers  before 
the  stars  were  out,  and  leave  Tycho  in  peace  for  the 
night.  This  "  City  of  a  hundred  spires" — as  it  has 
been  called — has  several  chm-ches  of  great  antiquity, 
remarkable  for  the  value  of  the  relics  they  contain, 
and  the  immense  expenditure  of  money  in  their  em- 
bellishment, in  honor  of  their  patron  saints.  St. 
Vitus  presides  over  the  Cathedral,  shattered  by  war, 
but  wonderfully  preserved.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Bohemia  are  here. 

It  seems  to  pay  better  in  Catholic  countries  to  be 
a  saint  than  a  king :  here,  in  this  church,  is  the  shrine 
of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk,  the  most  massive  silver  altar 
and  statue  in  the  whole  Avorld.  No  less  than  tln-ee 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  silver  have 
been  worked  up  in  this  shrine.  The  body  of  the 
saint  is  said  to  be  in  a  crystal  cofl&n,  in  another  of  sil- 
ver ;  and  this  is  suspended  in  the  air,  being  borne  by 
four  solid  silver  angels  as  large  as  life,  if  any  body 
knows  how  large  that  is:  I  do  not.  Silver  lamps, 
forever  burning,  hang  around  the  altar,  and  votive 
tablets  with  pictures  from  passages  in  his  life  and 
death  ;  and — more  wonderful  than  all — his  tongue, 
which  was  cut  out  because  he  would  not  speak  when 
undergoing  torture,  is  still  preserv^ed  as  perfect  as 
when  it  was  in  his  head.     As  he  was  not  canonized 
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until  350  years  after  his  death,  this  dried  tongue  is 
very  remarkable,  and  shows  what  great  discoveries 
reward  the  search  of  antiquaries,  especially  in  the  re- 
ligious line.  Successors  of  the  same  priests  who 
made  this  invaluable  contribution  to  the  museum  of 
Roman  Catholic  curiosities,  have  been  also  fortunate 
in  finding  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob — which  are  gathered  here  ! — and  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  of  the  Virgin  Mary — a  great  rarity, 
very  precious,  few  of  the  sort  being  in  existence  at 
the  present  day ;  more  interesting  than  the  bit  of 
sponge  used  at  the  crucifixion,  and  two  of  the  thorns 
from  the  dying  Savioiur's  crown,  and  one  of  the  palm 
branches  over  which  he  rode.  In  the  several  columns 
supporting  the  dome  are  relics  of  the  apostles  and 
holy  men  and  women  of  the  early  chiu'ch,  set  in  little 
niches  and  protected  by  glass,  before  which  devotees 
may  be  seen  standing,  females  always,  and  with  ap- 
parent reverence  gazing  upon  the  bone,  as  if  they  in 
fact  believed  that  there  was  some  truth  in  these  vile 
impostures. 

A  crowd  of  visitors  were  flocking  into  the  Loretto 
chapel,  where  we  found  the  head  of  one  of  the  Wise 
Virgins,  who  never  lived  but  in  a  parable ;  and  one  of 
the  leg-bones  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The  priests  were 
very  willing  to  unlock  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  and 
show  us  the  vestments  of  the  saints  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  loaded  with  precious  stones,  of  untold  value ; 
not  worn  at  any  time,  but  presented  to  the  chapel,  and 
preserved  for  the  admiration  of  the  faithful.  This  is 
the  holiest  place  in  Prague.     We  wandered  leisurely 
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tlu-ough  the  courts,  seeking  something  to  admire, 
amused  at  the  monks  who  would  point  us  to  objects 
of  veneration,  as  if  they  took  it  for  granted  we  were 
profound  believers  in  their  tales,  and  when  we  left 
them  they  were  willing  to  receive  a  few  pieces  of  sil- 
ver for  their  kind  attentions. 

A  swarm  of  beggars  attacked  us  at  the  door  of  the 
Monastery  of  Strahoiv  :  babies  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers,  were  taught  to  stretch  out  their  hands  and 
make  faces  to  excite  our  compassion  ;  others,  with 
disease,  were  held  up,  disgaisting  to  us,  but  doubtless 
considered  as  godsends  to  their  parents,  who  could 
thus  tise  them  as  appeals  to  the  charity  of  strangers. 
We  were  led  through  the  long  corridors  of  this  im- 
mense establishment  to  the  library,  said  to  be  the 
most  perfect  in  its  appointments  of  any  in  Germany ; 
and  then  by  the  cells  of  the  monks,  of  whom  only  a 
few  are  here  now,  compared  with  the  multitude  that 
once  feasted,  and  perhaps  sometimes  fasted,  in  these 
halls.  From  the  heights  on  which  this  pile  stands, 
the  city,  -with  its  labyrintliine  streets,  and  its  hills 
and  valleys,  bridges  and  palaces,  is  here  all  around 
us,  a  panorama  of  remarkable  beauty.  What  tales 
that  old  palace  of  the  kings  could  tell,  if  stones  and 
dmigeons  had  tongues  I  That  Black  Tower,  and  the 
White  Tower,  were,  in  olden  times,  the  prisons  of 
state ;  and  many  a  victim  of  noble  blood  has  taken 
his  seat,  unsuspectingly,  in  a  chair,  and  been  sudden- 
ly let  down  by  a  rope  into  a  pit,  whence  no  cry  of 
suffering  ever  rises  to  the  air.  The  Iron  Maiden 
stood  there  ;  and  when  the  prisoner  approached  to  say 
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his  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  she  would  put  out  her  arms, 
and  press  him  to  her  heart ;  while  sharp  knives,  of 
which  her  arms  were  made,  would  cut  him  slowly  to 
pieces. 

Here  is  another  palace  worth  visiting — the  Wallen- 
stein  House.  This  prince  owns  so  much  land,  it  is  said 
he  can  travel  from  Prague  to  Vienna,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  without  quitting  his  own  soil.  A 
hundred  houses  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
this,  which  was  built  hy  Albert,  Duke  of  Friedland, 
famous  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  Stories  that  seem 
to  be  fabulous,  are  told  of  the  splendor  in  which  the 
founder  of  this  house  lived ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  reports  that  are  cun-ent  now,  there  are  scenes  in 
these  halls  not  less  wild  and  magnificent  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Prince  Esterhazy,  another  of  these  princes, 
has  land  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  miles  square  ; 
but  he  spends  so  much  of  his  income,  the  largest  of 
any  subject  in  Europe,  on  his  horses,  hounds,  and  so 
forth,  that  he  is  always  in  debt ;  and  if  he  had  an  in- 
come a  thousand  times  as  large,  he  would  be  no  bet- 
ter off. 

I  fell  in  with  a  very  communicative  Austrian  gen- 
tleman in  the  same  car  with  me,  as  I  set  off  at  tln-ee 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  Prague.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  a  resident  of  Vienna, 
The  mode  of  taxation  he  explained  to  me,  and  show- 
ed the  hardship  of  its  operation  in  particular  cases. 
Besides  an  income  tax  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  land  tax 
of  15  per  cent.,  and  a  house  tax  of  15  per  cent.,  there 
is  a  special  tax  on  the  business  which  a  man  is  en- 
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gaged  in,  varying  according  to  its  nature,  and  in  all 
cases  made  just  as  severe  as  the  people  can  Ibear. 
Yet  with  all  the  plunder  thus  acquired  by  the  crown 
from  the  suffering  people,  the  Austrian  government  is 
miserably  bankrupt,  with  less  credit  than  any  other 
of  the  Em-opean  powers.  The  schools  are  said  to  be 
in  a  "unretched  state,  notwithstanding  the  boast  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  more  attention  is  given 
to  education  in  Austria  than  in  any  other  comatry  in 
Europe.  The  provision  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
is  altogether  inadequate,  and,  of  course,  a  very  inferior 
class  of  men  is  engaged  in  the  work.  Yet  if  the 
masses  of  childi-en  are  taught  to  read,  we  may  be  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  the  door  is  opened  for  the  grad- 
ual enlightenment  of  the  people.  With  a  censorship 
of  the  press  as  vigilant  as  the  fears  of  tyranny  can 
make  it,  what  hope  is  there  that  any  knowledge  of  the 
rights  and  pri^dleges  of  man  can  ever  find  their  way 
into  minds  thus  kept  in  darkness  ?  The  inhabitants 
of  Europe  hem\  by  word  of  mouth,  the  wandering  re- 
ports of  the  wonderful  country  that  lies  beyond  the 
sea — a  free  country,  where  no  taxes  are  paid,  and 
every  man  does  very  much  as  he  likes  ;  and  they  long- 
to  go  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  that  far-away  land. 
Undoubtedly  the  shortest  road  for  them  to  liberty  and 
comfort  is  across  the  water.  At  home  there  is  no- 
thing before  them  but  oppression,  poverty,  and  its 
attendant  sufferings. 

It  was  all  the  pleasanter,  the  day  we  left  Prague, 
for  a  heavy  rain  that  had  washed  the  country  clean, 
laid  all  the  dust  of  the  road,  cooled  the  July  atmos- 
'     Vol,  I.— Q 
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phere ;  and  as  we  swept  around  the  base  of  the  Zis- 
kaberg,  and  dashed  across  a  splendid  archway  over  a 
broad  valley,  we  were  charmed  with  the  fine  covmtry 
through  which  we  were  passing.  The  Bohemian  peas- 
antry, with  hats  like  a  sugar-loaf,  were  at  work  in 
the  fields  making  hay,  and  the  women  toiling  in  the 
hardest  part  of  the  service. 

It  was  late  when  Ave  arrived  at  Brunn,  the  capital 
of  Moravia,  a  city  of  some  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  so  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  vale,  that  the 
hills  about  it,  and  along  the  sides  of  which  it  stretches, 
make  imposing  sites  for  the  towers  and  castles  that 
give  so  commanding  an  appearance  to  the  town.  The 
Castle  of  Sjpielherg,  once  a  formidable  citadel,  is  more 
famous  as  the  prison  of  Sylvio  Pellico,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  whose  words  have  made  for  him  a  place  in 
the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  liberty  every  where. 
Every  one  of  these  towers  has  its  story  of  prisoners 
whose  misfortunes  or  crimes  have  made  them  famous. 
Baron  Trenck  is  buried  here ;  the  romantic  legends 
of  his  life  and  imprisonment  are  familiar  the  world 
over. 

We  set  off  at  the  dead  of  night  in  cars  that  were 
constructed  for  night-travelling,  with  higli,  sloping, 
and  well-stuffed  backs.  An  old  German  gentleman 
and  his  wife  were  our  companions,  and  I  regret  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  recording  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly irritable  and  unreasonable.  One  of  the  com- 
pany yielded  his  seat  to  the  old  woman,  but  no  one 
would  give  up  to  allow  him  to  sit  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  and  this  annoved  him  excessively.      He  f)ut  on 
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his  night-cap  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  was  so  jmt 
out  that  he  would  constantly  rouse  himself  up  to  vent 
his  displeasure  upon  his  neighbors.  We  Avere  amused 
rather  than  provoked  by  his  complaints,  and  when 
we  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  tempest  he 
was  lashing  himself  into,  he  demanded  in  German, 
"Do  you  think  you  are  taking  me  around  the  coun- 
try for  a  fool,  to  be  laughed  at  V  whereupon  his  good 
wife  interfered  for  the  first  time,  and  begged  him  to 
be  quiet,  as  the  morning  would  soon  come,  and  then 
they  would  be  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  I  have 
usually  foimd  that  good-nature  is  the  surest  remedy 
for  all  annoyances  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  trav- 
elling ;  but  the  restless  petulance  of  this  old  man  in 
his  night-cap,  defied  all  my  powers  to  appease  him, 
and  I  went  to  sleep,  hearing  him  mutter  in  German 
something  that  would  have  been  thought  slightly  ir- 
reverent in  good  English. 

And  while  the  old  man  was  grumbling,  and  I  was 
sleeping,  we  thundered  across  the  plain  on  which  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
battles  of  Bonaparte — the  battle  to  which  he  always 
referred  as  the  most  auspicious  and  inspiring,  when 
he  would  rouse  his  soldiery  to  deeds  of  loftier  daring. 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  1805 ;  a  lake  ti'ozen  over  in- 
vited the  Russians  to  cross :  Napoleon,  tiu-ning  his 
guns  upon  the  treacherous  ice,  sent  some  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  to  the  bottom.  More  of  his  own 
soldiers  afterward  perished  with  Russian  cold  with- 
out breaking  through  the  ice.  From  this  field  of 
Austerlitz,  with  a  force  inferior  to  his  foes,  he  took 
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twenty  thousand  prisoners  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  added  to  liis  own  fame,  as  a  general,  such  splen- 
dor as  no  former  and  no  subsequent  victory  gave  him. 
And  what  is  it  all  worth  now?  What  was  it  worth 
twenty  years  afterward,  when  the  sun  of  Austerlitz 
went  down  in  blood  and  shame  at  Waterloo,  and 
never  rose  again  ?  What  are  all  these  fields^  which 
so  many  travellers  look  upon  with  emotion,  but  thea- 
tres on  which  human  ambition  has  acted  its  tragedies 
of  a  day  ? 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

AUSTRIA:     VIENNA. 

The  Cathedral — Fire  Watch — St.  Carl — Music — Masses — Jewels — 
All  Inti-iider — Schon  Brim — The  Monkeys. 

A  BETTER  specimen  of  "  confusion  unconfused"  you 
will  never  find  in  the  way  of  a  city  than  in  this  Vi- 
enna. From  the  vicinity  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  streets 
are  supposed  to  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  the  lofty 
tower  of  this  cathedral  is  the  heacon  by  which  you 
may  regulate  your  steps  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
town  of  400,000  inhabitants.  Its  palaces  of  the  em- 
peror and  princes,  Avho  rival  him  in  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  their  residences  ;  its  bastions  convert- 
ed into  promenades,  and  furnished  with  cafes  and 
gardens-  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people ;  its  Prater, 
which  is  a  poor  attempt  to  be  what  Hyde  Park  is  to 
London,  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  Paris,  all  give 
Vienna  decidedly  a  brilliant  appearance,  though  the 
people  are  the  least  lively  of  any  of  the  Germans. 
Business  is  dull.  Prices  are  high.  People  are  sus- 
picious. The  government  is  hated.  The  police  is 
insolent.  Virtue  is  rare.  Vice  is  rampant.  Corrup- 
tion, public  and  private,  social  and  domestic,  prevails 
to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  foundations  of  society 
are  out  of  place.     Every  tiling  is  rotten  in  Austria. 

The  German  name  of  Vienna  is  Wien,  from  a  dirty 
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A,  E,  I,  O,  U. 


little  stream  that  crawls  through  the  city  into  the 
Danube,  two  miles  off.  Strange  that  so  foul  a  place 
has  so  much  beauty.  Some  of  the  streets  are  narrow, 
but  others  are  wide  and  handsomely  built ;  some  of 
the  houses  large  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four 
hundi-ed  persons,  and  one  or  two  are  so  large  that  two 
thousand  people  live  in  them,  families  taking  suites  of 
rooms  as  they  do  in  Scotland.  Sometimes  the  street 
leads  underground,  or  at  least  under  arches,  and  for  a 
long  distance  you  are  out  of  sight  of  the  houses,  and 
wondering  Avhere  you  are  coming  to,  but  you  emerge 
aa;ain  into  the  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar.  As 
our  hotel  was  near  the  Cathedral,  we  were  fond  of 
terminating  all  our  rambles  there,  and  studying,  in  its 
cool  and  silent,  though  gloomy  walls,  the  sculpture, 
of  richness  rarely  surpassed,  and  the  great  windows 
of  stained  glass,  one  of  them  a  wdieel  of  exceeding- 
beauty;  the  pulpit  of  carved  stone  most  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  the  monument  of  Frederick  III.,  on 
Avhich  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  figures  and 
forty  coats  of  arms  have  been  cut,  with  Frederick's 
device  of  the  five  Roman  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 
which  are  interpreted  to  read,  "  Austriaj  Est  Imperare 
Orbi  Universo" — '■'■It  is  for  Jiustria  to  rule  the 
loorld'.''^  a  prediction  not  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  tower  of  this  cathedral  rises  465  feet,  and  has"  a 
bell  weighing  35,400  pounds,  with  a  clapper  of  1400. 
The  bell  was  made  of  180  Turkish  cannon.  In  the 
clock-room  stands  a  watchman,  furnished  with  a  tele- 
scope and  a  chart  of  the  city,  so  perfect  that,  when 
he  sees  a  fire,  he  can  determine  in  wdiat  street  and 
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number  it  is.  Instantly  lie  puts  it  upon  paper,  drops 
it  to  the  ground  in  a  hollow  ball  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  a  runner  is  dispatched  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Underneath  the  cathedral  are  vast  catacombs 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  but  they  are  no  longer  open 
to  the  curious. 

I  went  to  the  Chiu-ch  of  the  Capuchins,  to  visit  the 
royal  mausoleum.  A  monk  took  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  led  us  down  into  the  vaults  beneath  the  church, 
where  some  seventy  or  eighty  coffins,  the  narrow 
houses  of  emperors  and  empresses  and  princes,  lie 
side  by  side.  Here  lies  Maria  Theresa,  who,  for 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Fran- 
cis, came  every  day  to  mourn  by  his  coffin,  till  death 
permitted  her  to  lie  by  his  side.  Here  is  the  mortal 
part  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
son  of  Napoleon  I.  What  a  throng  of  emotions  crowd 
on  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  such  remains  !  What  a 
line  of  hereditary  grandeur  and  power  has  had  its  end 
in  these  cellars !  The  most  of  these  coffins  contain 
the  ashes  of  whom  few  can  remember  more  than  that 
they  once  had  a  place  in  the  list  of  royalty,  and  now 
they  are  no  better  than  the  common  herd,  heaped  by 
thousands  in  the  catacombs  of  the  cathedral.  The 
old  Capuchin  monk  would  hold  his  torch  over  each 
coffin  to  which  he  came,  and  mumble  a  few  words  of 
history,  passing  on  to  another,  and  hastening  through 
the  service,  which  he  had  performed  a  hundred  times, 
and  was  tired  of  it. 

On  Sunday  we  walked  out  to  vSt.  Charles  Borro- 
meo.     Workmen  wei-e  busy  driving  piles  in  the  river, 
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but  the  shops  were  generallj  shut ;  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  people  were  disposed  to  suspend  business 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  tlie  government  keeps  it  going. 
We  found  the  church,  a  magnificent  structure,  rich 
with  silver  and  gold,  with  all  the  ornament  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  the  blazonry  of  the  most  su- 
perb embellishment  of  any  chui'ch  in  Vienna,  crowd- 
ed with  worshippers,  apparently  very  devout.  At 
various  altars  in  side  chapels,  priests  were  saying 
masses ;  and  one  group,  a  father  and  four  children, 
seeking  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
attracted  my  attention,  and  awakened  sad  interest,  as, 
with  tearful  affection,  they  looked  on  and  joined  in 
the  senseless  ceremony.  From  the  far-away  orches- 
tra came  a  bui'st  of  music  that  thrilled  me,  and,  as 
I  thought,  the  vast  assembly.  Rarely  have  I  seen  fe- 
males in  the  chou-  of  a  Romish  chiu'ch  ;  but  here  were 
four  women,  with  exquisite  voices,  and  as  many  male 
singers.  Elaborate  and  glorious  anthems  pealed  from 
the  great  organ ;  and  as  I  stood  behind  the  pillars  of 
this  splendid  temple,  and  felt  the  power  of  music 
stealing  into  my  soul,  now  stining  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tions as  it  soared  among  the  stars,  and  now  melting 
me  into  tears  as  the  softest  and  tenderest  strains 
came  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  my  being,  I  had 
some  conception  of  the  part  which  music  may  be  made 
to  bear  in  the  service  of  a  church  which  is  the  might- 
iest imposition  ever  practiced  upon  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  man.  Around  me  were  many  who 
liad  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  best  born  of  Vi- 
enna.    I  admire  this  feature  of  Romish  worship  every 
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where.  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  before  the 
altar ;  side  hj  side  they  kneel  and  pray ;  rags  touch 
robes,  and  soil  them  sometimes,  but  all  are  on  a  level. 
The  next  day  we  spent  among  the  pictures  and 
sculptures,  the  antiquities  and  other  curiosities  of 
Vienna.  The  Imperial  Jewel  Office  is  to  be  entered, 
we  were  told,  only  by  ticket  to  be  obtained  from  some 
government  office ;  but  we  found  that  a  few  zwangzi- 
jers  were  quite  as  effectual,  and  even  more  so,  for 
the  gratefid  porter,  di'essed  like  a  gentleman,  and 
very  intelligent,  while  he  left  the  ticketed  crowd  to 
look  at  the  jewels  and  guess  at  their  names  and  his- 
tory, attended  us  constantly,  and  gave  us  all  the  in- 
formation we  desired.  Of  the  value  of  the  precious 
stones  here  gathered  I  am  almost  afraid  to  speak. 
Here  was  lying,  all  unconscious  of  its  worth,  as  true 
merit  ever  seems,  the  famous  diamond  weighing  133 
carats,  which  was  lost  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  battle, 
and  when  found  was  sold  for  a  dollar  or  two.  And 
near  it  shines  another  of  2980  carats.  But  more  than 
all  the  rest,  I  admhed  a  bouquet  of  diamonds,  of  price- 
less value,  a  constellation  of  brilliants  which  fairly 
dazzled  the  eyes,  and  wlien  the  value  was  told, 
tempted  a  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment.  Here 
too  was  the  crown  and  all  the  jewels  which  Napoleon 
wore  when  he  made  himself  king  of  Lombardy ;  but 
the  jewels  are  not  real  ones,  mere  imitations,  just  as 
good  for  show,  and  nobody  could  tell  the  difference 
without  testing  them.  But  there  is  no  sham  about 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  taken  from  his 
grave,  and  used  for  centuries  by  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
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many.  Besides  these  precious  stones,  these  ehamberg 
are  filled  with  articles  of  vh'tu,  rare  and  beautiful, 
many  of  great  historic  interest,  and  others  of  such 
elegant  design  and  workmanship  that  they  would 
seem  to  have  cost  a  man  his  lifetime. 

Schonhrun,  the  country  palace  of  the  young  em- 
peror, is  finely  situated  in  view  of  the  city  and  a  noLle 
range  of  hills,  the  great  hunting  forest  of  royalty, 
where  wild  boars  range  unmolested  till  they  are  annu- 
ally chased  by  the  emperor  and  his  suite.  JSTapoleon 
was  here  in  1809,  and  here  his  son  died  in  the  care 
of  his  grandfather.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  behind 
the  palace,  a  German  student  attempted  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  fi-om  Vienna,  two  miles  off,  are  wan- 
dering through  these  grounds,  and  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  adjoining,  where  a  few  beasts  are  caged  for 
the  amusement  of  men.  The  monkeys  in  whe  houses 
were  evidently  German  monkeys,  not  half  so  lively  as 
the  French,  whose  antics  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in 
Paris,  excited  peals  of  applause  fi-om  delighted  multi- 
tudes. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

AUSTRIA. 

On  the  Danube — Eichard  Coeur-de-Lion — Monasterj' — Linz — Traun 
Tails — Gmunden — Ischl — Romanism — St.  Giligen — St.  Wolfgang 
— Trout — ]Maids — Robbers — Chaining  the  Baggage — Church-yard 
—  Prayers  in  the  Tavern  —  Salzburg  —  Beautiful  Scenery  —  The 
Water-works  and  ducked  Peasants  of  the  Tyrol. 

To  get  out  of  Austria  was  harder  than  getting  in. 
After  our  passports  were  returned  to  us  from  the  po- 
lice, and  we  were  properly  certified  as  "good  for 
Munich,"  whither  our  steps  would  now  be  tiu-ned, 
we  took  carriao-e  some  two  or  tlu'ee  miles  to  the  Dan- 
ube,  where  the  steamer  was  waiting  for  us,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  who  were  hurrying  away  from  Vienna. 
But  they  would  not  sell  us  our  tickets  for  the  steamer 
till  they  had  examined  our  passports,  and  made  all 
sure  that  we  were  duly  authorized  to  go  at  large. 
Again  they  were  overhauled  as  we  went  aboard,  and 
at  length  we  were  permitted  to  embark. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  cool  bracing  au",  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  out  of  Austria,  was  refreshing,  and 
a  cup  of  coifee  on  deck,  with  a  comfortable  broiled 
chicken,  speedily  dissipated  the  vexations  to  which 
we  had  been  subjected.  The  scenery  for  a  few  miles 
was  tame,  after  we  had  passed  the  castle  of  Prince 
Lickenstein,  and  the  Monastery  of  Klosterneuberg,  on 
the  Kahlenberg,  and  we  were  again  disgusted  witli  the 
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sight  of  women  at  work  on  the  river  hanks  shovehng 
du-t,  and  wheeling  it  in  harrows,  the  evidence  of  social 
degTadation  wherever  seen. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  as  we  made  our  way  up 
the  stream,  the  shores  became  bolder,  frequent  old 
castles  met  the  eye,  hut  none  of  them  of  any  great 
interest  except  the  fortress  of  Durrenstein,  where 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  is  said  to  have  been  for  more 
than  a  year  the  prisoner  of  Leopold.  The  castle  was 
long  ago  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  the  donjon- 
keep  and  the  dilapidated  walls  attest  the  former 
strength  of  the  place,  which  it  is  hardly  probable  was 
ever  the  abode  of  the  bold  Crusader. 

Other  castles  with  their  legendary  history,  and  the 
Devil's  Wall,  which  runs  up  the  hill,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  so  high  and  rugged  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  nature  built  it  or  was  helped  by  art,  at- 
tract the  eye  ;  but  the  afternoon  is  now  wearing  away, 
when  we  come  in  sight  of  a  splendid  palace,  gleaming 
in  the  sun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bend 
of  the  river,  so  that  for  many  miles  both  up  and  down 
it  is  the  commanding  object  in  sight.  All  my  concep- 
tions of  the  austerity  of  monastic  life  were  put  to 
flight  in  a  moment,  when  I  found  that  this  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  buildings  was  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
at  Iilolk,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  richly  endowed 
of  these  ecclesiastical  institutions.  When  Napoleon 
was  spreading  himself  here  in  1805,  or  about  that 
time,  these  abstemious  monks  supplied  his  men  with 
twenty-five  thousand  quarts  of  wine  for  several  suc- 
cessive days.     There  is  good  living  here  now,  doubt- 
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less,  tlioiigli  many  of  the  brethren  are  abroad  m  the 
service  of  the  church ;  those  residmg  in  the  palace 
being  chieflj  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

"Mary  of  the  Little  Table,"  is  the  name  of  that 
pretty  chiu'ch  on  the  hill ;  and  here  poor  pilgTims, 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand,  come  every  year  to 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  their  fields.  "  IMaria  Taferi"' 
is  the  most  celebrated  pilgTimage  church  in  Austria, 
and  the  mu'acles  she  has  Avrought  are  famous  over  all 
the  country. 

The  passage  of  the  Danube  against  a  strong  cur- 
rent is  tedious  ;  and  night  set  in  upon  us,  with  the 
prospect  of  reaching  Linz  at  iive  in  the  morning. 
The  steamers  are  provided  with  no  conveniences  for 
lodging,  but  each  man  goes  down  below  and  selects 
a  seat  for  himself,  leans  his  head  where  he  can  find  a 
place,  and  waits  for  the  morning.  I  had  a  brief  con- 
test with  an  Austrian  officer,  in  full  dress,  who  imag- 
ined that  his  wearing  a  sword  and  epaulets  would 
give  him  possession  of  the  place  I  had  previously 
seized  upon ;  but  I  asserted  the  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  was  compell- 
ed to  yield  and  look  out  for  other  quarters.  Between 
five  and  six  we  found  ourselves  at  the  wharf  in  the 
city  of  Linz.  The  cars  were  to  start  at  six,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  time  to  take  our  places  ;  but  the  police 
of  this  place  must  examine  oiu-  passports  again,  and 
the  official  to  whom  the  business  was  intrusted  could 
not  read  French,  nor  recognize  the  Austrian  seal  and 
signature  of  the  Minister  in  Paris,  by  whom  some  of 
om*  party  were  indorsed.     At  length,  a  lady  among 
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the  passengers,  who  was  known  to  the  officer,  volun- 
teered her  testimony  that  the  vise  was  all  right,  and 
as  we  liad  now  been  detained  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  the  cars  were  off,  and  no  other  train  till  in  the 
afternoon,  we  Avere  suffered  to  leave  the  office. 

Linz  is  a  city  of  some  25,000  inhabitants,  celebra- 
ted for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  beauty  of 
its  women.  To  the  former  we  confessed,  as  we  climb- 
ed its  heights  overlooking  the  Danube  and  the  vast 
plain  it  Avaters ;  and  in  the  distance  the  Salzburg 
hills  and  the  Styrian  Alps  with  their  summits  white 
and  glistening  in  the  sun.  But  if  the  women  are 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  for  beauty,  the  good-look- 
ing ones  were  at  home,  and  the  rest  in  the  streets ; 
for  even  their  singular  head-dresses  of  gold  and  silver, 
like  ancient  helmets,  failed  to  impress  us  with  any 
"realizing  sense"  of  their  charms.  Prince  Rupert 
was  once  a  prisoner  here  in  the  Castle,  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  jailer:  probably  having 
nothing  else  to  do  to  Avhile  away  the  loneliness  of  his 
captivity.  After  we  had  visited  the  Jesuits'  College 
on  the  hill,  and  the  Trinity  Column— a  shaft  set  up 
between  statues  of  two  Pagan  divinities,  Jupiter  and 
Neptune — we  felt  like  prisoners  too,  and  were  willing 
to  make  our  escape  as  soon  as  possible.  The  railroad 
proved  to  be  a  sorry  affair — wretched  wagons,  drawn 
by  horses  at  the  rate  of  tln-ee  or  four  miles  an  hour. 
While  waiting  for  the  start,  a  swarm  of  beggars,  loath- 
some and  importunate,  thrust  themselves  upon  us : 
one  man  with  no  feet :  another  stretched  out  his  hand- 
less  arms  :   a  woman  led  up  a  blind  man,  and  laieeling 
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she  folded  lier  hands  and  prayed  for  alms  as  if  she 
were  addressing  her  Father  in  heaven.  It  was  im- 
possible to  resist  her  appeals,  though  we  were  glad  to 
get  away. 

After  a  disagreeable  ride  over  an  iminteresting 
plain,  we  caane  in  sight  of  the  Traunstein,  a  gigantic 
mountain,  cleft  in  twain,  and  rising  3500  feet ;  nu- 
merous Alpine  heights  are  standing  round  it,  long 
ranges  of  domes,  and  sharp  pyramids,  and  castle-like 
towers,  into  the  midst  of  which  the  river  Traun  finds 
its  way.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  fond  of  this  re- 
gion, and  has  told  us  so  much  of  the  Falls  on  the 
river,  over  Avhich  he  was  carried  at  the  risk  of  his 
valuable  life,  that  we  left  the  miserable  cars  at  Lam- 
pach,  and  took  a  private  carriage  for  a  ride  to  the 
cataract,  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in 
Europe."'  The  ride  was  charming:  a  party  of  En- 
glish ladies  and  gentlemen  joined  us ;  we  dashed 
througli  the  woods,  and  then  leaving  the  high  road, 
followed  a  long  and  steep  pathway  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  till  we  came  to  the  Traun  Falls.  "The 
precipitous  rush  of  its  awfiil  and  overpowering  wa- 
ters," as  Davy  describes  it,  is  not  half  so  much  of  an 
aifair  as  many  an  American  mill-dam. 
i  That  night  we  lay  at  Gmunden,  a  little  town  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  on  which  we  sat 
off  the  next  morning.  Now  we  are  in  a  world  of 
romantic  beauty  and  majesty  even.  This  sheet  of 
water  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  by  two  or  three,  but 
its  shores  are  mighty  precipices,  surmounted  by  dark 
forests,  and  so  wild,  broken,  threatening,  changing. 
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too,  with  eveiy  Ibend  of  the  lake  among  the  mount- 
ains, that  we  are  excited  with  the  scene.  On  hoard 
the  httle  steamer  I  fell  in  with  a  Prussian  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  corps  at  the  Austrian 
court.  He  had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  me  about 
America ;  and  when,  at  his  request,  I  began  to  de- 
scribe our  lakes  and  falls,  he  begged  me  to  let  him 
call  his  family,  and  having  presented  them,  desired 
me  to  resume.  Leaving  the  lake,  we  rode  an  hour 
and  reached  Ischl,  the  great  watering-place  of  Aus- 
tria— the  resort  of  princes  and  invalids,  a  retreat  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  charming  scenery,  hills,  vales, 
streams,  lakes,  and  forests,  where  salt  springs  gush 
from  the  ground,  and  health  seems  to  be  floating  in 
the  pure  mountain  ah,  inviting  the  destitute  to  come 
and  take  it  without  money  or  j)rice.  Near  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  is  a  monument  with  this  inscription: 
"  Health  is  the  greatest  blessing:  I  say  ISTo,  to  regain 
health  is  tJie  greatest  F  The  grandees  of  Austria 
spend  part  of  the  summer  here,  and  we  were  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  A  few  days  after  we  left,  the 
young  emperor  met  the  Bavarian  princess  here,  to 
whom  he  offered  his  hand,  and  she  has  since  become 
his  wife.  As  we  were  walking  in  front  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  boarding-houses,  we  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  some  one  calling  to  us  from  the  window, 
"Americans  !  Americans !"  It  was  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister whom  I  had  met  on  the  lake ;  and,  as  he  saw  us 
passing,  he  insisted  on  oiu'  accepting  his  hospitalities, 
and  offered  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  our  visit 
at  Ischl  agreeable.      Such  com-tesies — call  them  little 
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if  you  like — are  grateful  to  a  stranger,  and  never  to 
be  forgotten.  All  along  the  liigliway  of  life  they  may 
be  strown,  to  gladden  the  steps  of  the  weary  pilgrim  ; 
and  is  it  not  strange  that  we  let  go  so  many  oppor- 
tunities to  extend  to  others  what  costs  us  nothing, 
but  makes  others  rich  ?  At  home  or  abroad,  always 
and  every  where,  with  strangers  or  friends,  the  little 
things  make  the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  and  though 
it  is  not  the  highest  motive  to  which  we  would  appeal, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  giver  is  more  blessed  than  he 
who  receives.  It  is  good  to  go  about  scattering  pearls 
in  the  paths  of  oiu*  fellow-men.  It  is  good  to  speak 
words  of  kindness  to  ears  unused  to  the  voice  of 
love.  It  is  good  to  be  coiu'teous  to  strangers,  es- 
pecially grateful  is  such  coui'tesy  to  the  traveller  in 
Austria. 

A  young  merchant  of  Vienna  wished  to  make  the 
fourth  in  our  party,  and  with  him  we  posted  from 
Ischl  to  Salzbiu'g.  The  sympathies  of  our  new  com- 
panion were  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Austria, 
and  his  regrets  were  many  and  deep  at  the  failure  of 
the  Hungarian  outbreak. 

We  now  take  leave  of  railroads  and  steamers,  and 
pursue  oiu*  way,  by  slow  and  easy  stages,  coming  in 
frequent  contact  with  the  people  in  their  villages  and 
by  the  wayside,  and  in  the  rustic  inns  where  we 
stop  for  refreshments.  The  ride  is  delightful  along 
the  shores  of  lakes,  and  under  the  shadow  of  mount- 
ains, solitary  indeed,  for  we  are  off  the  high  road, 
and  our  path  like  that  of  wisdom  has  only  "here 
and  there  a  traveller."     But  in  these  out-of-the-way 
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places,  nature  loves  to  lavish  her  charms,  as  if  she 
were  too  modest  to  expose  them  to  the  eye  of  all  the 
world.  Crosses  by  the  road-side,  with  full  length 
wooden  statues  of  Christ  hanging  on  them,  miniature . 
temples  Avith  wretched  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and 
child,  and  kneeling  places  where  the  weary  pilgrim 
pauses  to  j^ray,  remind  us  that  we  are  in  papal  coun- 
tries still,  and,  as  usual  in  those  countries,  that  "  ig- 
norance is  the  mother  of  devotion." 

St.  Giligen  is  a  rude  village  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  on  the  Lake  St.  Wolfgang,  of  whom, 
if  time  did  not  fail  me,  a  wonderful  tale  could  he 
told.  Catholic  saints  always  have  long  tales  to  them. 
A  number  of  rustics  were  in  the  tavern  eating  bread 
and  drinking  beer,  which  constituted  the  whole  of 
their  meal,  and  they  would  get  on  well  without  the 
bread,  if  they  had  plenty  of  beer.  We  were  told  that 
the  mountain  streams  furnished  fine  trout,  and  order- 
ing some  of  them,  waited  patiently  for  their  appear- 
ance. Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  blank  disap- 
pointment and  despair  that  covered  the  face  of  my 

friend,  the  Eev.  Dr.  ,  when,  after  half  an  hour's 

delay,  the  trout  came  on  boiled,  looking  more  like 
codfish  than  trout ;  those  large,  beautiful,  fresh,  and 
most  savory  fish  all  spoiled  by  being  boiled:  it  was 
very  a2;gravating  and  distressing.  Besides  the  ruined 
trout,  the  good  woman  who  kept  the  house,  with  the 
aid  of  her  two  buxom  daughters  in  gay  Tyrol  dresses, 
in  which  they  looked  right  pretty,  had  cooked  some 
potatoes,  and  brouglit  out  milk,  bread,  and  berries, 
so  that  we  made  a  dinner  not  to  be  despised,  despite 
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the  melancholy  that  hung  around  us  at  the  loss  of 
the  anticipated  feast  of  fishes.  Our  native  friend,  the 
merchant,  Avas  quite  at  home  among  the  people ;  he 
chucked  the  maids  imder  the  chin  and  pinched  their 
cheeks,  complimented  the  mother  on  her  youthful  ap- 
pearance and  the  beauty  of  her  daughters,  with  a 
freedom  of  manner  not  unusual  in  this  country. 

Ascending  a  hill  as  we  left  St.  Giligen,  we  looked 
back  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  grandeiu-  and  beauty. 
The  broad  lake,  black  Avith  the  shade  of  clouds,  and 
the  Schaffberg  mountain,  shooting  nearly  6000  feet 
into  the  sky,  and  the  rich  verdure  of  a  hundred  hills 
and  vales  rolling  and  spreading  around  us,  with  a 
liveliness  that  excited  us,  Avere  sights  that  tempted 
us  to  linger,  while  those  clouds  warned  us  to  hasten 
on,  as  a  storm  Avas  coming.  We  are  noAV  in  a  Avild 
region,  AAdiere  the  fcAv  houses  that  Ave  pass  haA^e  their 
small  Avindows  crossed  and  covered  Avith  a  net-Avork 
of  stout  u'on  rods,  as  if  each  house  Avere  a  jail,  but 
we  learn  that  these  protections  are  to  keep  robbers 
out,  not  to  fasten  them  in.  The  country  is  infested 
Avith  them,  and  travelling,  Ave  are  noAV  told  for  the 
first  time,  is  unsafe,  unless  the  party  is  well  armed. 
Our  baggage  is  on  the  rack  behind  the  carriage,  and 
as  Ave  are  often  ascending  long  hills,  and  making 
sloAV  Avork  of  it,  aa'c  propose  to  see  to  its  safety,  and 
find  that  at  St.  Giligen  the  coachman  liad  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  it  fast  Avith  chains  instead  of 
straps,  so  as  to  defy  the  kniA^es  of  thieves,  Avho  might 
otherAvise  cut  our  trunks  loose  and  rifle  them  at  their 
leisure,  while  Ave  Avere  pursuing  our  Av^ay  unconscious 
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of  llie  loss.  The  storm  came  on  with  thunder,  light- 
ning, rain,  and  hail:  we  shut  ourselves  in,  and  the 
patient  Matta^us  drove  steadily  on,  neither  faster  nor 
slower  for  the  war  of  winds  and  weather  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  It  was  the  more  gloomj  to  us  from 
the  wildness  of  the  scenery  we  were  passing,  and 
which  would  have  heen  the  more  enjoyable  in  a 
j)leasant  day.  Our  Vienna  mercantile  man  enter- 
tained us  with  German  robber  stories,  full  of  blood 
and  murder,  till  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  between 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  thunder-bolt  among  the  rocks 
under  which  we  were  passing,  and  the  shot  of  a 
blunderbuss,  which  might  be  sending  our  coachee 
under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  Toward  night  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and  we  brought  up  safely  at  the 
village  of  Hof.  The  little  tavern  stands  just  across 
the  street  from  the  old  stone  church,  and  while  the 
whole  force  of  the  inn  was  actively  employed  in  get- 
ting supper  for  four  hungry  travellers,  I  stepped  into 
the  church-yard,  full  of  graves,  over  each  one  of 
which  was  a  cross  with  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on 
it.  Gal-lands  of  flowers,  and  sometimes  little  pictures 
and  sundry  devices  were  suspended  on  some  of  them, 
tokens  of  affection  for  the  dead,  or  votive  offerings  to 
the  Virgin,  whose  intercession  might  avail  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  Many  of  these  crucifixes 
were  of  light  brass,  some  of  iron,  and  as  the  evening- 
winds  sighed  among  them,  they  rattled  strangely,  and 
to  me  most  unpleasantly.  Yet  there  is  beauty  in 
every  country  church-yard  in  Germany,  quiet,  cheer- 
ful, and  never  indicating  that  neglect  and  indifference 
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SO  common  and  sliameful  in  many  rural  districts  of 
my  own  country. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  tavern,  a  half  dozen 
peasants,  in  leather  hreeches,  were  eating  with  wooden 
spoons  out  of  a  hig  bowl  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  church  bell  across  the  way  rung  the  hour  for 
evening  prayers ;  the  landlord  left  the  bar  and  knelt 
in  the  middle  of  the  mess-room ;  his  wife  and  her 
maids  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  the  men  from  the 
stables,  and  the  peasants,  leaving  their  supper,  stood 
up,  and  crossing  themselves,  repeated  their  prayers 
with  great  rapidity  and  apparent  devotion.  Om-  sup- 
per was  delayed  a  few  minutes ;  but  when  prayers 
were  over,  it  was  soon  on  the  table,  and  was  hastily 
disjjatched,  for  we  had  ten  weary  up-hill  miles  to 
travel  with  jaded  horses  and  wet  roads.  Tlu'ough 
the  passes  of  mountains,  said  to  be  as  grand  as  those 
of  Switzerland,  often  with  chained  wheels,  cautiously 
creeping  down  steep  places  that  would  have  been 
formidable  by  daylight,  and  were  far  more  so  when 
we  could  not  see  the  horses  and  did  not  know  to 
what  depths  we  were  descending,  we  felt  our  way 
along,  and  were  at  last  admitted  within  the  gates  of 
Salzburg. 

Salzburg  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  there  is  probably  no  city  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  with  such  surroundings.  Peaked  mount- 
ains and  forest-croAvned  hills  stand  about  it  in  so 
much  romantic  grandeur,  that  art  would  scarcely 
venture  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  such  scenery;  but 
the  old  feudal  citadel,  on  one  of  these  heights,  and 
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the  monastery  on  another,  are  striking  featui'es  in  the 
view  that  the  traveller  gets  from  every  point  of  ob- 
servation. The  archbishops  in  the  middle  ages  held 
royal  sway  in  this  fortress ;  here  they  quartered  their 
armies,  withstood  long  sieges,  and  lived  like  lords,  as 
they  were,  of  the  whole  country.  The  Torture  Cham- 
her  still  gives  sad  proof  that  they  were  monsters  of 
cruelty.  The  fatal  trap-door  on  which  the  prisoner 
stepped  to  fall  into  perdition,  and  the  rack  on  wliich 
he  was  drawn  to  the  ceiling  to  fall  with  heavy  weights 
on  his  feet,  these  are  two  only  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  and  death  with  which  these  ghostly  perse- 
cutors harassed  their  victims.  One  of  these  hills  has 
been  cut  through  by  a  tunnel  live  hundred  feet  long, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  retreat ;  and  three 
galleries  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  wliich 
thousands  of  spectators  could  stand  to  look  at  the 
sports  with  which  the  archbishops  entertained  them- 
selves. 3fozaH,  the  composer,  was  born  in  Salz- 
burg, a  hundred  years  ago,  and  his  statue  adorns  one 
of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city. 

Through  a  long  avenue,  some  four  miles  of  mag- 
nificent trees,  we  drove  out  to  the  Chateau  of  lioll- 
hrun,  to  see  the  water-^\'orks,  a  pet  plaything  of  an 
old  prince,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gardens  in  front  of  the  palace  he  has 
constructed  all  manner  of  amusements  in  the  way  of 
water-falls,  rivulets,  lakes,  grottos,  wheels,  and  whirl- 
igigs ;  and  in  these  gi'ounds  he  has  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  jets  ready  to  leap  into  the  air  at  the 
touch  of  invisible  springs.     A  party  of  half  a  dozen 
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Tja'olese  peasants  were  at  the  gate  when  we  arrived, 
waiting  for  some  company  like  ours,  to  whose  heels 
they  could  attach  themselves,  and  make  the  torn*  of 
the  grounds.  As  we  were  to  pay  the  fees,  the  super- 
intendent very  slrrewdly  determined  that  they  should 
contribute  to  om-  entertainment  in  a  way  quite  as  un- 
expected to  us  as  to  them.  He  led  us  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  grotto,  Avhere  we  admired  the  statues 
and  stalactites,  and,  giving  us  the  wink,  we  stepped 
out  with  him,  leaving  the  boors  within,  and  a  few  feet 
from  the  entrance.  Suddenly — instantly — streams  of 
water  rose  from  the  sides  of  the  cave,  drenching  them 
to  the  skin ;  as  they  rushed  to  the  door,  the  jets  leap- 
ed from  the  tlu-eshold  into  their  faces,  driving  them 
back,  where  they  were  met  by  others,  till  blinded  and 
half-drowned  they  burst  tlu'ough  the  toiTents  into  the 
lawn.  As  they  followed  us  down  the  walks,  or  stood 
a  few  feet  away,  admiring  the  puppets  set  in  motion 
by  the  water-power,  or  the  beautiful  fountains,  of 
many  varied  shapes,  they  were  assailed  by  these  sud- 
den eruptions  from  beneath  their  feet,  or  a  cataract 
would  burst  upon  them  from  some  overlooking  height, 
till  the  poor  fellows  were  so  thoroughly  scared  and 
soaked  that  they  would  have  fled  the  grounds  had 
there  been  any  way  of  escape.  At  length  we  were 
invited  to  sit  down  on  marble  seats,  around  a  Ions: 
marble  table,  to  enjoy  a  treat  of  music  to  be  made  by 
the  water,  which  we  were  willing  to  believe  could  do 
any  thing  in  this  fairy-like  land.  The  Tyrol  youtli 
were  reluctant  to  accept  an  invitation  to  sit  down,  for 
they  had  many  misgivings  that  some  trick  was  pre- 
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paring;  but  as  they  saw  us  gravely  seated  at  the 
table,  they  finally  yielded.  The  manager  sat  at  the 
head,  and  extended  his  hands  as  if  he  were  about  to 
play  upon  a  piano,  when  a  stream  of  water  rose  from 
the  seat  on  which  each  one  of  the  boors  were  sitting, 
and  drove  them  away,  with  their  hands  over  then* 
faces  to  protect  them  from  the  jet  that  met  them 
whichever  way  they  went.  But  this  is  child's  play, 
and  we  will  quit  it. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

MUNICH. 

"  Iser  rolling  rapidly" — The  new  Palace — The  Pinacothek — Glypto-' 
thek — ^Ancient  Statues — Royal  Library — The  Lud-nag  Strasse — ■ 
Statue  of  Bavaria. 

The  scenery  was  softer  as  we  left  Salzburg.  At 
the  Bavarian  frontier  we  stopped  at  a  rustic  iim, 
where  a  number  of  peasants  were  drinking  beer  at 
a  big  table  in  the  middle  of  a  room  that  was  hung 
around  with  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and  other 
Scripture  scenes,  while  the  filth  and  smell  of  the 
tobacco  and  sausages  were  half  stifling.  At  the  next 
post-house  the  reception  room  was  occupied  by  a 
dozen  men  and  women  seated  around  a  table,  smok- 
ing, drinking,  and  playing  cards.  A  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  table  deahng  the  cards ;  the  money  for 
which  they  were  playing,  copper  and  small  pieces  of 
silver,  being  in  saucers,  and  the  unceasing  clatter  of 
coarse  tongues  they  kept  up  was  in  harmony  with  the 
scene.  The  wash-tubs  and  wet  clothes  standing  in 
the  same  room  showed  what  the  women  ought  to  be 
about,  but  they  preferred  playing  to  scrubbing,  and 
did  as  they  pleased.  After  a  long  and  weary  ride  we 
crossed  the  "  Iser  rolling  rapidly,"  and  entered  the 
art  city  of  Munich. 

But  for  the  time  it  takes,  it  would  be  easier  to 
Vol.  T.— R 
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write  a  book  than  a  chapter  on  Munich.  Campbell's 
"battle  of  Hohenlinden"'  has  associated  it  and  the 
Iser  with  that  scene,  thoixgh  the  field  is  some  twentj 
miles  oft',  but  the  city  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  Avhich  rushes  by  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  tor- 
rent. We  found  good  quarters  at  the  hotel  Maulick, 
and  hastened  to  our  banker's  to  get  letters  from  home. 
For  six  weeks  I  had  been  wandering  so  uncertainly, 
that  I  had  all  my  letters  sent  here ;  and  one  who  has 
never  been  in  a  foreign  land,  for  weary  months  away 
from  those  he  loves,  can  have  little  sympathy  with 
my  trembling  heart  when  I  found  a  package  of  letters 
from  over  the  sea.  All's  well.  Thank  God  for  that. 
JSTo  sickness,  no  death,  no  sorrow  but  that  which 
separation  makes.  How  good  is  good  news  in  a  far 
land ! 

Munich  is  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe.  For  its  beauty 
and  the  rich  adornments  which  make  it  the  charming 
residence  of  art,  it  is  indebted  to  the  late  king,  or  to 
the  Old  King,  as  he  is  called,  Avho  was  made  more 
famous  by  his  association  with  the  infamous  Lola 
Montes  than  by  the  immense  and  almost  countless 
sums  of  money  which  he  expended  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  capital.  I  have  just  been  Avandering 
through  his  palace,  and  without  any  hesitation  give 
it  the  palm  for  exquisite  taste  and  splendor  of  decora- 
tion. One  rooiu  discovers  the  special  weakness  of 
the  monarch.  It  is  full  of  portraits  of  ladies,  not  of 
his  family  only,  but  of  every  one  whose  beauty  took 
his   fancy.     Among  them,   of  course,   and  very  con- 
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spicuous,  is  Lola ;  and  the  prettiest  in  the  galleiy  is 
that  of  a  peasant  girl  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  and 
"with  whom  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  had  her 
portrait  painted  and  hung  here  among  the  titled  and 
jeweled  beauties  of  his  court.  The  new  palace  now 
being  completed  by  his  son,  who  has  succeeued  him, 
will  be  iar  more  magnificent.  The  walls  of  the  suc- 
cessive chambers  are  painted  in  fi-escoes  of  great  beau- 
ty and  power.  A  series  of  pictiu-es  from  the  national 
epic  poem  detained  me  in  long  and  earnest  contem- 
plation, as  I  saw  the  tragic  story  related  on  the  wall, 
and  wondered  which  is  the  greater  artist,  the  poet  or 
the  painter.  But  we  may  not  stop  to  admire  frescoes 
when  the  Pinacothek,  the  finest  building  for  pic- 
tures in  all  Em-ope,  is  waiting  for  us.  This  splendid 
edifice,  another  of  the  monuments  to  the  genius  and 
liberality  of  the  late  king,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
spacious  grounds,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  city.  The  front  corridor  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  beautiful  frescoes,  and  the  entrance 
hall,  in  which  a  giant  porter  received  us,  is  filled  witli 
statues  of  gi-eat  artists,  and  full-length  portraits  of 
royal  patrons  of  art.  Nine  successive  galleries  light- 
ed from  above  contain  several  schools  of  painting,  so 
well  arranged  that  the  student  or  the  passing  visitor 
is  taught  as  he  surveys  the  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters.  The  central  gallery  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Rubens :  one  wonders  that  the  lifetime 
of  any  man  sufficed  for  so  much  work,  and  such. 
But  Rubens  painted  with  incredible  celerity,  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  works  that  now  pfi?s  foi-  his 
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were  cliiefly  Ibj  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  receiving 
their  finish  from  the  master.  Twenty-three  apart- 
ments, on  the  north  side,  are  filled  with  cabinet  pic- 
tures, historically  arranged,  and  many  of  tliem  the 
choicest  gems  of  art.  I  have  no  space  in  which  to 
mention,  much  less  to  describe,  one  of  a  thousand  of 
these  and  other  pictures,  which  may  be  studied  for 
months  with  ever-increasing  interest  by  one  with  a 
soul  to  admire,  even  if  he  had  no  previous  instruction 
in  the  fine  arts  ;  but  we  must  hasten  far  more  rapidly 
on  in  the  story  than  I  had  to  in  the  journey,  though 
that  was  far  too  rapid  for  the  profit  and  the  pleasure 
I  would  have  found  if  I  could  have  lingered  as  long 
as  I  wished. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Glyptothek,  the  sculpture  gal- 
lery, a  less  imposing,  but  more  severely  beautiful 
edifice  than  the  Pinacothek,  whose  names  are  made 
fi'om  the  Greek,  with  very  little  taste,  however  much 
is  in  the  buildings  they  define.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments contains  a  collection  of  statuary  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  and  value,  brought  fi-om  the  island  of 
jEgina,  and  purchased  for  $30,000.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  among  the  most  precious  remains  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  Thorwaldsen  restored  the  deficient 
limbs,  and  they  are  now  aiTanged  as  nearly  according 
to  their  original  position  as  it  was  possible  to  determ- 
ine it.  There  are  also  works  in  this  gallery  ascribed 
to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ;  and  althougli  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  theh  authors, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  men  whose  names  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  roll  of  ancient  sculptors.     There  is  a  vast 
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deal  of  cheating  in  stones  as  well  as  in  stocks ;  and 
I  have  not  always  the  faith  of  assiu-ance,  when  told 
that  these  are  the  handiwork  of  this  and  that  man 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Yet  there  is  often- 
times more  life,  action,  truth,  in  a  fragmentary  leg  or 
a  broken  back  that  has  been  disinterred  from  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Grecian  temple,  than  in  the  finest  gToup  of 
modern  statuary.  I  can  not  say  why  it  is  that  mod- 
ern genius,  with  the  added  progress  of  two  thousand 
years,  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  men  whose  works 
are  still  the  examples  of  all  that  is  the  greatest  and 
fau-est  in  the  world  of  art.  I  do  not  know  why 
Christianity  has  not  done  for  sculpture  what  she  has 
done  for  painting ;  producing  the  master-pieces  ;  fur- 
nishing at  once  the  highest  themes  and  the  loftiest 
execution ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Greek  statues  are 
still  unrivaled. 

The  Royal  Library  is  said  to  contain  700,000  vol- 
umes and  manuscripts.  If  true,  there  is  but  one 
library  more  numerous — the  Imperial,  at  Paris.  As- 
cending the  marble  steps,  in  the  midst  of  polished 
pillars  of  resplendent  beauty,  and  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  repository  of  knowledge,  I  felt  how  fit- 
ting it  was  that  wisdom  should  be  thus  honored, 
while  such  untold  sums  are  lavished  on  the  palaces 
of  princes.  The  building  is  560  feet  long,  with 
wings,  and  successive  galleries,  in  which  these  price- 
less treasures  of  knowledge  are  garnered.  Here  I  be- 
gan to  read  the  history  of  letters.  On  a  series  of  ta- 
bles was  spread  before  me  original  wax  tablets  on 
which  the  Romans  wrote ;  and  the  Orations  of  De- 
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mosthenes  on  cotton  paper  from  Chios  ;  a  Manuscript 
of  the  sixth  Centiuy  ;  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoth's 
Law  Book,  A.D.  506 ;  a  Bible  and  J\Iissals  in  ivory, 
and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  1024 ;  the  First 
Book  printed  on  Movable  Types,  by  Guttenberg,  in 
1450 — it  is  a  Bible ;  and  in  connection  with  it,  a  se- 
ries of  books  showing  the  progress  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing from  year  to  year.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  very  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
last  three  hundred  years  in  the  style  of  printing.  The 
types  Avere  cut  or  cast  as  clear  and  clean  as  now,  and 
the  page  is  as  legible  and  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  often 
notice  that  books  are  printed  now  in  the  old  style,  for 
the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  typography,  which  is 
not  excelled  by  any  thing  we  get  up  in  that  line  in 
our  day.  I  found  on  this  table  the  autographs  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Paul  Richter ;  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon's  also.  On  the  shelves  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  the  w^orks  of  American  au.thors,  and  many  books 
of  value  for  reference,  as  the  Documentary  History 
of  New  York,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Patent  Office. 

I  do  not  know  a  handsomer  street  than  this  Lud- 
wig  Strasse,  with  the  University,  the  Priests'  Semi- 
nary, the  Asylum,  and  the  Fountains,  forming  a  mag- 
nificent square,  and  then  stretching  on  to  the  trium- 
phal arch,  surmounted  by  a  Car  of  Victory  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  ornamented  with  various  sculptured 
devices,  which  have  signiiicance  enough  to  those  who 
understand  them.  A  more  imposing  monument  is  a 
statue  by  Schwantaler,  representing  Bavaria,  a  female 
figure,  sixty  feet  high  on  a  pedestal  of  thirty.      One 
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hundred  and  twenty-four  steps  lead  up  the  inside  of 
it,  by  which  eight  of  us  ascended  and  looked  out  of 
her  eyes  upon  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and 
then  we  sat  down  in  her  ears  and  among  the  curls  of 
her  yellow  hair,  and  had  room  to  spare. 

Crossing  the  great  meadow  beyond  which  this 
monument  is  reared,  we  met  a  company  of  Tyrolese 
riflemen  going  out  to  contend  for  the  prize  which  is 
animally  given  to  the  best  shot :  a  fine  looking  body 
of  men  they  were,  and  said  to  be  the  most  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  They  were  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Annual  Fair  in  Munich,  which  calls  thousands  of 
the  peasantry  Irom  the  Tyrol  mountains  and  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Booths  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  their  wares  are  erected  in  a  public  square,  and  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women  gathered  from  far-distant 
provinces,  with  their  quaint  and  peculiar  costumes, 
make  a  sight  which  the  traveller  is  fortunate  to  see. 
My  young  friend  Rankin  was  exceedingly  amused, 
and  we  wandered  back  and  forth,  and  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  fairy  scene,  to  study  the  manners  of 
these  country  people.  The  head-dress  of  the  Bava- 
rian peasantry  is  of  silver  or  gilt,  plaited  behind,  and 
conflning  the  hair,  a  substitute  for  the  comb,  and  it 
gives  them  rather  a  jaunty  look.  We  passed  the 
Brewery,  a  Royal  institution,  the  government  having 
a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  which 
is  consumed  in  such  quantities  by  the  people.  Around 
the  yard  were  stalls  with  a  table  in  each,  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
were   sitting  there,   guzzling  beer   and   eating  black 
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Ibread  for  their  supper.  At  one  table  five  men  were 
regaling  themselves  with  good  cheer,  which  thej  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  amazingly.  When  they  rose  to  leave, 
they  embraced  and  kissed  one  another — the  horrid 
fellows,  with  mustaches,  kissing  each  other  like  wo- 
men. 

When  we  had  given  as  much  time  to  this  beautiful 
city  as  we  could  afford,  we  set  off  by  rail,  and  went 
to  Augsburg. 


CHAPTER  XXXYL 

FROM  AUGSBURG  TO  HEIDELBERG. 

Augsburg — The  Confession — The  Three  Moors  and  old  Wine — Ru- 
ral Scenes — Women  Reapers — In  the  Kitchen — An  American  In- 
dian— Ulm — Protestant  Cathedral — A  charming  Vale — Suttgart 
— Heilbronn — A  dinner  Extra — Heidelberg — German  Students 
and  Professors. 

It  was  Tuesday  when  we  entered  Augsburg,  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  a  New  England  vil- 
lage of  a  Smiday  would  not  have  been  more  quiet.  It 
turned  out  that  a  great  Protestant  festival  had  called 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  into  the  coun- 
try, where  in  the  woods  and  fields  they  have  a  right 
good  time,  eating  and  di-inking  and  making  them- 
selves happy  after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  Germany. 

The  Three  Moors  is  probably  the  oldest  tavern  in 
the  world,  as  its  history  runs  back  no  less  than  five 
hundred  years,  and  many  an  emperor  fi'om  Charles  V. 
downward  has  been  royally  feasted  within  its  walls. 
It  boasts  older  and  better  wines  than  any  other  house 
on  the  Continent,  a  reputation  which  gives  age  to  the 
most  modern  products  of  the  vine.  We  had  no  tastes 
to  gratify  in  the  cellars  of  the  Three  Moors,  but  rode 
over  the  old  town  to  look  at  the  bronze  fountains 
in  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  old 
Palace.     This  last  is  near  the  Cathedral,  and  is  now 

R* 
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to  be  visited  as  the  house  in  which  the  famous 
Augsbtu'g  Confession  was  reluctantly  sanctioned  by 
Charles  A*^.  in  1530.  Nothing  in  the  architecture  or 
the  paintings  and  statuary  detained  us  a  moment  in 
this  dull  old  town,  but  the  spot  is  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Protestants,  as  one  of  tlie  scenes  of  Luther's 
conflicts  and  triumphs.  The  farther  we  get  from  the 
days  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  wider  the  spread  of 
its  living  principles,  the  more  venerated  become  the 
scenes  of  its  birth-pains,  and  infancy. 

Again  we  left  the  rail,  and  by  carriage  set  off 
through  the  country.  A  peaceful,  uninteresting  coun- 
try it  was,  though  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  flocks 
tended  by  shepherds  Avitli  crooks  in  their  hands,  and 
with  faithful  dogs,  Avhose  aid  was  often  Avanted  to  re- 
call a  straggler,  and  wliose  care  of  the  sheep  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  shepherd  himself.  Now  and  then 
we  found  a  hamlet  in  a  secluded  vale,  where  the  peo- 
ple in  their  small  cottages  and  with  a  single  church 
might  be  living  happily ;  but  the  moment  we  came  to 
look  into  the  interior  of  things,  we  found  so  much  evi- 
dence of  poverty  and  ignorance  that  we  could  not 
suppose  them  to  have  enjoyments  much  above  those 
of  the  shepherd's  dogs.  The  Avomen  were  trudging 
by  the  side  of  loads  of  hay  drawn  by  oxen,  and  the 
men  were  few  and  far  between,  many  of  them  called 
oft'  to  the  army,  and  others  at  the  beer-house.  We 
stopped  at  Zasmarhausen  to  let  the  horses  rest,  and 
in  the  tavern,  remarkably  clean  for  a  German  inn,  we 
found  half  a  dozen  peasants  drinking  beer  and  eating 
sausages,  long  things  like  eels,   which  they  emptied 
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from  the  casings,  and  devoured  with  a  rapid  voracity 
that  made  me  sick  to  contemplate.  The  kind  hostess 
led  me  into  her  kitchen ;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  an 
immense  stove,  covered  with  porcelain,  and  resembling 
our  ranges^  but  with  at  least  a  dozen  openings  in  the 
top  of  it  for  the  various  processes  of  cooking:  the 
whole  thins;  with  its  surroundings  was  so  neat  and 
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tidy,  that  I  complimented  her  upon  it,  to  her  great 
delight.  She  got  us  a  lunch  of  white  bread  and  but- 
ter that  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  table.  In 
the  afternoon,  as  we  rode  on,  we  met  the  women  re- 
turning from  the  harvest  fields,  with  their  sickles  or 
reaping  hooks  in  hand,  trudging  on  in  single  file,  not 
chatting  cheerfully  together,  but  with  a  sullen  and 
solitary  look  and  gait,  as  if  worn  and  weary  and  dis- 
contented. Yet  there  were  many  of  them  with  deli- 
cate features,  which  even  the  sun  and  winds  had  not 
altogether  marred ;  and  I  often  wondered  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Germany,  where  the  men  are  so  coarse  and 
hard  featured,  to  find  so  many  of  the  women,  espe- 
cially of  the  young,  who  are  well  favored  and  pretty. 
Some  of  these  that  we  met  this  evening  had  a  fancy 
handkerchief  tied  round  their  heads,  and  with  a  light 
dress  blowing  loosely,  they  might  have  been  taker 
for  girls  going  out  for  a  frolic :  certainly  I  have  seen 
much  worse-looking  women  in  their  own  carriages  ir 
Broadway  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  Bun- 
gun,  a  packed  little  town,  iiTcgular  and  dirty ;  and 
taking  a  look  into  tlie  chief  tavern,  Ave  concluded  not 
to  pass  the  night  there.     No  less  than  seven  women 
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were  managing  tliis  house  ;  and  finding  supper  on  the 
table,  we  sat  by,  and  tried  to  get  up  a  German  appe- 
tite for  beer  and  pickles.  But  it  would  not  do.  The 
women  were  anxious  to  know  where  we  had  come 
from ;  and  having  heard  of  the  Indians  in  America, 
thej  inquired  with  evident  trepidation  if  one  of  the 
young  men  in  my  party  was  not  a  savage.  He  favor- 
ed then-  apprehensions,  and  gave  them  some  speci- 
mens of  Indian  music  and  manners,  which  amused 
them  mightily  and  soothed  their  fears.  They  were 
very  desirous  to  foi-nish  us  lodgings,  and  insisted  on 
showing  us  their  nice  beds  and  rooms,  but  we  determ- 
ined to  ride  two  hours  further  to  Gunzburg,  where  at 
the  sign  of  the  Black  Bear,  next  door  to  the  Stag,  we 
found  very  comfortable  beds.  My  pillow-cases  were 
trimmed  with  lace,  wide  and  very  neat ;  the  sheets 
were  of  pure  linen ;  and  the  bed  only  too  soft  for  a 
summer  night,  made  hotter  perhaps  by  a  flaming  red 
counterpane  under  which  I  lay.  Kt  five  in  the  morn- 
ing I  rose  and  looked  out  of  my  window.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  a  row  of  ten  women  sat  on 
the  curb-stone,  with  their  reapers  in  hand,  waiting  for 
others  of  their  company  to  join  them :  one  by  one 
these  came  out  and  sat  down,  and  when  the  whole 
party  was  gathered,  they  took  up  their  hne  of  march 
to  the  fields  to  begin  their  day  of  toil. 

We  too  were  off  early,  and  drove  rapidly  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  through  a  fine  rolling  country 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Ulm,  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
Danube.  Ulm  is  a  Protestant  city,  having  but  3000 
Catholics  in  a  population  of  17,000.     It  has  all  the 
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appearance  of  a  verj  slow  town,  Ibut  I  did  not  learn 
that  this  feature  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  raising 
of  snails,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  in  Ulm. 
They  are  actually  fattened  in  the  country  around  here, 
and  sent  off  (foiu-  millions  a  year)  in  casks  to  Roman 
Catholic  cities,  where  they  are  used  as  an  article  of 
diet — a  gTcat  delicacy,  especially  in  the  season  of 
Lent. 

To  see  a  Pi'otestant  cathedral  of  the  first  class 
was  a  rare  sight,  but  here  is  one  larger  than  that  at 
Strasshurg  or  Vienna.  A  little  girl,  the  daughter  of 
the  sacristan,  was  our  g-uide,  and  handling  the  big 
keys  witli  gTcat  ease,  led  us  hy  a  side  door  from  her 
father's  house  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral.  The 
altar  and  candles,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  which 
were  its  pride  in  ancient  days,  are  gone ;  but  the 
painted  windows,  the  font  resting  on  four  lions,  the 
beautiful  wood  carvings  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  stone 
tabernacle  of  rare  workmanship  in  which  the  ^aa?  was 
formerly  kept — one  of  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
ecclesiastical  art — we  could  admire  in  this  pure  Gothic 
edifice  without  being  disgusted  with  pretended  relics 
of  patriarchs  or  apostles.  The  immense  building  is, 
of  course,  never  filled  with  worshippers,  but  one  of  the 
side  chapels  was  fitted  up  Avith  seats  for  families,  the 
names  of  the  holders  being  placed  in  large  letters  on 
their  backs. 

When  we  had  looked  at  the  fortifications  of  Ulm, 
which  is  a  stronghold  of  the  German  Confederation, 
and  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  we  were 
off  by  railway  to  the  North,  passing  through  one  of 
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the  loveliest  regions  of  Germanj.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  many  emigrants,  whose  tears  and  em- 
traces,  when  they  parted  with  their  friends,  assured 
us  touchingly  that  they  are  on  their  way  to  my 
country,  and  going  never  to  retiu-n.  It  is  weaknes? 
to  confess  it,  but  I  was  more  than  half  willing  tc 
join  them  and  seek  the  promised  land. 

Alone  the  edg-e  of  a  mountain  the  road  runs  on  a 
terrace  for  many  miles,  with  a  vale  of  remarkable 
beauty  at  its  base ;  as  if  here  had  once  been  a  river, 
where  now  are  gi'een  meadows  and  lovely  cottages, 
vineyards,  and  fields  of  waving  corn.  I  was  charmed 
with  the  deep  seclusion  which  it  seemed  to  me  these 
dwellers  must  have  enjoyed,  until  the  railroad  broke 
in  upon  the  silence  of  the  vale.  Health  might  surely 
reign  undistui'bed ;  but  now  we  have  passed  a  large 
and  beautiful  gTave-yard,  telling  us  that  death  does 
his  work  here  as  every  where.  Thou  hast  all  places, 
as  all  "  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  death !"  Geislengen 
nestles  sweetly  in  a  wild  glen,  out  of  which  a  band 
of  women  and  children  poured  upon  us  at  the  station 
with  beautiful  wood  and  ivory  ware  for  sale,  pressing 
their  frail  fabrics  on  us  with  a  zeal  that  was  all  but 
irresistible ;  and  when  one  of  the  company  was  una- 
ble to  make  the  change,  the  little  merchant  insisted 
on  his  keeping  the  toy,  and  sending  the  money  back 
by  the  conductor  of  the  train.  Sussen  came  next, 
with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  hill,  and  mounds,  the  evi- 
dent remains  of  ancient  forts,  now  clothed  with  living 
green.  Foiu-  eagles  were  soaring  among  the  mountain 
tops,  and  now  swooping  down  into  the  vales  below. 
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as  if  tliey  deemed  the  scream  of  the  engine  an  inva- 
sion of  their  domain. 

The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  married  the  Princess 
Alga  of  Russia ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cannstadt  we 
passed  throiTgh  his  gardens,  three  miles  long,  laid 
out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  filled  Avith  fountains 
and  statuary.  The  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  left  is 
crowaied  with  a  Greek  chapel,  which  the  duke  erected 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  remains  of  his  wife.  This 
valley,  rich  in  corn  and  wine,  abounds  in  mineral  wa- 
ters;  and  a  famous  water-cure  establishment  loomed 
up,  as  if  it  were  a  palace.  A  more  delightful  rural 
region  can  not  be  ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it, 
the  cars  plunged  suddenly  into  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night. We  rushed  into  a  tunnel  a  thousand  feet  long, 
and  came  out  at  Stuttgart. 

The  Capitol  of  Wirtemberg,  with  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants,  the  most  of  them  Protestants,  stands  on 
the  Neckar.  It  would  be  of  no  account  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  court.  But  this  little  principality, 
with  a  population  not  half  as  large  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  is  an  independent  kingdom  ;  and 
its  sovereign  takes  rank  with  him  of  Russia,  or  her 
of  England.  His  palace  is  as  large  as  he  would  need 
if  he  were  monarch  of  Europe — it  has  one  room  for 
each  day  in  the  year — and  the  court  is  maintained 
with  the  same  regal  display  that  would  be  made  if  the 
king  had  any  other  claim  to  the  reverence  of  his  fel- 
low-men. The  state  of  morals  in  his  petty  dominions 
mav  be  infen-ed  from  the  fact  that  every  eighth  child 
in  Wirtemberg  has  no  lawful  father.     I  fell  in  with 
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Professor  Lucas,  a  teacher  in  the  agricultiu-al  school 
near  Stuttgart,  where  young  men,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  year,  are  instructed  in  the  art  and 
science  of  huslbandry — one  hundred  students  being  in 
the  institution  at  the  present  time.  The  Professor 
was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  wide  awake  to  the 
state  of  things  in  America,  of  which  he  had  a  thou- 
sand questions  to  ask.  At  Heilbronn  he  would  intro- 
duce us  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  would  give  us  a 
dinner ;  so  that  we  saw  another  phase  of  German  so- 
cial life,  and  a  curious  picture  it  was.  As  we  came 
suddenly  upon  the  family,  the  dinner  was  given  in  a 
private  room  at  a  neighboring  restaurant.  We  called 
for  the  dishes  we  wished,  and  our  German  friends, 
without  hesitation,  ordered  for  themselves  beef-steaks 
and  beer.  The  waiting-maid  brought  in  a  keg  con- 
taining about  five  gallons,  placed  it  on  a  side  table, 
knocked  out  the  bung,  tapped  it  with  a  gimlet,  put 
in  a  faucet,  and  di'ew  the  liquor.  They  took  the 
foaming  goblets,  touched  edges  all  around,  and  stand- 
ing up,  drank  each  others'  healths  and  ours. 

In  1394  the  Emperor  Com-ad  being  sick  and  likely 
to  die,  was  brought  here  to  drink  of  a  spring  which 
was  said  to  have  healing  virtue  in  it.  He  drank  and 
was  cured.  Hence  the  place  is  called  Heilege  Brun- 
nen,  or  the  Holy  Spring,  and  it  flows  to  this  day 
close  by  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Kilian.  Conrad 
III.,  in  the  famous  old  feuds  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  GhibeUines,  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Weins- 
berg,  which  stands  on  a  hill  east  of  the  city.     It  held 
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out  obstinately,  and  Conrad  swore  in  his  wrath  that 
he  would  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword  when  he  should 
take  it.  But  being  a  gallant  man  withal,  he  prom- 
ised that  the  women  of  the  garrison  should  be  allow- 
ed to  depart  in  peace,  with  whatever  they  chose  to 
carry  on  their  backs.  So  that  when  the  Castle  surren- 
dered and  the  gates  were  opened,  every  woman  sal- 
lied forth  with  a  man  on  her  back,  and  fortunately 
there  were  enough  to  carry  off  the  garrison.  The 
envu'ons  of  Heilbronn  are  very  pretty,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Neckar  by  the  little  steamer  is  said  to  be 
interesting,  but  the  water  was  not  high  enough  at 
this  season  to  make  it  safe,  and  we  posted  it  to  Hei- 
delberg. 

Heidelberg,  famed  for  its  University,  its  Catechism, 
its  Castle,  and  the  largest  beer-butt  in  the  world,  is 
beautifully  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  In 
the  gTOves  that  adorn  its  environs,  the  student  finds 
a  delightful  retreat,  or  climbing  the  hill  he  explores 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  an  ancient  cas- 
tle to  be  found  on  the  Continent.  I  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  University,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  learning  German  student-hfe  as  I  had  not  been 
able  to  gather  it  elsewhere. 

Any  man  of  fair  character,  who  has  taken  his  de- 
grees, may  establish  himself  as  a  professor  under  the 
shadow  of  a  German  university.  He  announces  his 
lectures,  and  those  go  to  hear  him  who  please.  It  is 
optional  with  the  students  to  attend  or  not.  The  Pro- 
fessor relies  solely  for  his  support  on  the  fees  he  re- 
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ceives  from  his  voluntary  hearers.  At  first,  while  as 
yet  he  is  unknown  to  fame,  his  income  from  this 
source  must  he  very  small,  hut  the  University  adds 
nothing  to  his  salary.  He  mvist  get  on  as  well  as  he 
can.  By-and-by  his  genius  and  learning  may  attract 
great  numbers,  and  his  fame  spreading  among  the  stu- 
dents and  even  to  other  halls,  he  may  be  invited  to 
one  of  the  chairs  of  science,  when  he  receives  a  liberal 
salary  from  the  Govermuent,  and  fees  besides  from  all 
the  students  who  attend  his  lectui-es.  Noav  his  in- 
come, increasing  with  his  fame,  becomes  great,  and  he 
rapidly  acquires  wealth.  Some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished German  Professors  are  gentlemen  of  large 
fortune,  and  live  in  splendid  style.  Such  deference 
is  paid  in  Germany  to  learning,  and  such  substantial 
rewards  attend  its  possession,  we  may  cease  to  won- 
der that  it  has  real  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young. 

The  cost  of  an  education  at  one  of  these  universi- 
ties must  vary,  of  course,  accordmg  to  the  habits  of 
the  student.  The  usual  fee  for  a  coiu'se  of  lectures 
extending  through  the  academic  year,  is  about  twenty 
dollars,  and  the  price  of  board  is  not  so  high  as  in 
large  towns  in  our  own  country.  The  annual  ex- 
pense to  which  students  are  subjected  for  clothing, 
books,  lectures,  board,  and  incidentals  is  $500.  Many 
support  themselves  for  less.  ]\Iany  spend  twice  that 
sum  and  more.  Fast  young  men,  especially  English 
and  American  students,  who  are  sent  abroad  with  full 
pui-ses  "to  complete  their  education  on  the  Continent," 
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are  notoriously  extravagant,  and  the  amount  they 
spend  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  amount  stated  as 
the  average. 

One  of  the  German  students  with  whom  I  was  con- 
versing on  this  subject,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries 
as  to  the  amount  ot"  study  Avhich  these  foreign  stu- 
dents do  in  the  course  of  the  year,  said  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  them,  as  his 
means  would  not  allow  him  to  spend  money  as  treely 
as  they,  and  he  must  choose  his  company  accordingly. 
But  he  thought  the  progress  a  man  makes  in  learning 
while  in  the  University,  is  usually  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  he  spends.  He  was 
right.  The  habit  of  taking  their  meals  at  public 
houses,  almost  the  universal  practice  among  the  stu- 
dents, is  not  favorable  to  hard  study  or  good  morals. 
They  usually  dine  in  clubs  or  messes,  and  drink  beer 
immoderately.  At  these  dinners,  and  more  frequently 
at  their  convivial  parties  in  the  evening,  those  petty 
disputes  not  unfrequently  arise  Avhich  lead  to  duels, 
so  common  and  so  disgTacefal  to  the  student-life  of 
Germany.  To  fight  a  duel  is  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  young  man's  reputation  among  his 
peers.  A  slight  provocation,  and  that  often  given  for 
the  sake  of  the  fight,  brings  a  challenge,  and  the  ar- 
rangements are  instantly  made.  The  government  of 
the  University  takes  no  notice  of  it,  unless  the  police 
of  the  town  seize  the  parties  in  the  act,  and  then  very 
slight  punishment  follows.  When  a  duel  is  to  come 
off,  the  students  set  a  watch  of  their  own  numb^  to 
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give  timely  alarm  if  tlie  police  are  on  the  alert ;  and  if, 
as  sometimes  occurs,  a  fatal  result  attends  the  duel,  the 
survivor  is  carefully  concealed,  or  is  assisted  in  mak- 
ing good  his  escape.  I  was  told  that  in  one  case  a 
student  was  hid  for  eight  days  and  nights  in  a  chim- 
ney, and  then  carried  off,  to  deliver  him  from  the 
town  authorities.  Harely  does  a  year  pass  in  Heidel- 
berg without  the  murder  of  a  student  in  this  scan- 
dalous vice.  They  usually  fight  with  short  swords, 
hut  sometimes  with  pistols;  the  faces  of  one  or  two 
of  my  travelling  companions  were  marked  with  sahre 
cuts,  of  which  they  were  far  from  heing  ashamed.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  that  in  this  University,  as  well  as 
in  some  others,  an  association  is  formed  of  young 
men,  who  avow  their  opposition,  on  principle,  to  the 
practice  of  duelling,  and  who  establish  their  reputation 
for  courage  by  the  prompt  redress  of  an  insult,  and 
by  such  manly  deportment,  under  all  circumstances, 
as  challenges  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  as- 
sociates. 

Then  we  ran  over  the  Duke  of  Baden's  railroad, 
a  model  railway,  to  Carlsruhe,  visited  the  palaces  and 
parks  of  that  very  pretty  place,  and  thence  on  to 
Baden-Baden,  where  at  the  Hotel  de  Hussie  we  found 
excellent  quarters,  which  in  all  confidence  I  commend 
to  all  who  come  after  me.  Baden  is  all  that  Wies- 
baden was,  and  a  little  more  so.  I  spent  several  days 
here  refreshing  myself  after  this  long  German  tour; 
explored  the  old  ruins  among  the  mountains,  the 
castles  and  dungeons  with  their  enginery  of  torture, 
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wLich  made  me  think,  sometimes,  that  devils  must 
have  had  the  forms  of  men  when  such  instruments 
of  cruelty  were  employed  against  the  human  kind. 
From  Baden  I  went  to  Strasburg,  and  then  to  Switz- 
erland. 

But  this  volume  is  fiill  to  the  limit,  and  instead  of 
lingering  among  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  vales  of  the 
land  of  Tell,  we  will  leap  over  all  these  hills,  and  a 
month  of  time,  into  Italy  and  the  East. 
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